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Preface 


Research can be both rewartJjng and hum 
bhng This « esen more true for the soaal 
saenmt who is sketching a street map in an 
othenvise limitless and unknown void than for 
the natunl saentist who is suneymg a well 
charted universe But humility comes not from 
merely standing at the edge of the long shadow 
of the unknoivn It comes also from an aivare 
ness of the relationship between the task m m 
awesome magnitude and the infinuesiraal con 
oribution of any single individual Research 
takes much time and many people To the 
former u is necessary to be indifTereot to the 
latter acknowledgments can only express too 
hctle to too few 

IVhen large sections of a tapestry have been 
completed the unfinished portions become ob 
vious In the more advanced stages of scientific 
deselopmenc one can say This is where the 
problem was found these are the men who 
brought tt to that point But if sc is not a 
problem so much as it is a perspective then to 
how many is one indebted? 

The immediate ideological source of this book 
IS the wriiings of three men KurtLewin H A 
Murray and John Dewey To Lewm I owe the 
comiction that the selling is at least as impor 
tant as the actor and that both must be analyred 
together as a single functional system if the act 
Itself IS to be made intelligible From Leinn 
too comes the belief that research cin be both 
rele\-ant and ngorous that the psychologists 
usefulness to society is not necessarily (as Pratt 
once suggested) in direct proportion to the 
extent of his withdrawal into laboratory and 
library My debt lo Desvey or more properly 
speaking to the atmosphere he created at Chi 
cago IS of a similar nature Students arc not 
simply instant people a ennsen entlv proc 
essed and read fy asailahle siibstnuts far the 
real t! ing in the time-pressed psychologist* kit 
hag The probkms of students and of cdwation 
arc as silid a source of gencnliriiions as those 


of the rat or the pigeon Furthermore the prac 
tice of education (as distinguished from ns 
creed) is in sore need of disinterested analysts 
Lewin and Dewey are the godfathers to the 
present effort surrogates for a bne of personal 
ISIS reaching back to Leibnitz The real father 
of this work is Harry Afurray I do not know 
whether this paiernny is pleasing or embarrass- 
ing to him but it is a direct consequence of his 
own intellectual fecundity For better or worse 
this IS of him and for him-a Festsc/infl In intent 
if not m actual fact The Assessment of Men 
and Explorations m Personality are responsible 
for this work 11 hat « of sslue here is to be 
found there waiting for fuller expression the 
fiufts are my own 

Benjamin Bloom and C Robert Pace provided 
the supportne warmth and the nutnent grants 
on which this offspnng was reared first at Chi 
cago and later at Syracuse Ren Bloom gave 
more than mere sustenance he Moms Stem 
and Hugh Lane contributed exiemncly to the 
initial formulation of the views and methods 
worked out more fully here Bob Paces cn 
(liusiastic almost consuming interest was re- 
spomihlc in turn for extensive support from 
the Carnegie Foundation the College Entrance 
Exvminvtion Rovrd and the U S OiTce of 
Educntion He secured the funds from each of 
these agenaes and was named project director 
in each case although circumstances separated 
h m from the present project in I!)j 5 shortly 
after the first large scale sample of college data 
was obtained 

The enonnous mass of data generated in the 
course rtf this project could not have been avsimi 
fated without the help of many people The 
digesine process vsas aided at one time or 
another by I-eslie Andrews Hugh Vrmsrrong 
Donald \5hley Rciko ^mlml Man \ugusi 
tlliwn Airry Kenneth Butgdorf Ridiard 
Burke Dasid Bhnfc Albert Car! n Cary Clav 



VI/I PREFACE 

Comelja Craw Roberta Day Barnett Denton 
Robert Dick John Dop>era Harnett Dorn 
Sharon Eimers Andree Fontaine Jeranneiie 
Fannin Stephanie Fuchs Paul Goode Michael 
Gordon Diane Handnck Karen Hanford Bar 
bara Hearne Jane Housrnan Barbara Hunter 
Rjdjard lano Lillian Lalir Caihy Letham 
Marion Longaae James Lubalin MariljnMan 
wanng Janice Marsden Robert May Howard 
Miller Mar) Naugle Dorothy Nestor Margot 
Owens Peter Prowda Sally Raab Geoffrey 
Redleaf Kenneth Reiclutem Frank Rmaldi 
Thomas Roberts Bertram Rothschild Manl)n 
Rothschild Gerald Simmerman Barbara Sisk4n 
Gail Tolley Peter Maxer and Lee \\elc)ng 
Tltcir efforts Ken* supervrseii /n sucoessrse years 
by Anne McFce Sally Donoran Dagny Hender 
son Marcia Post, Roger Cohen Joel Rithman 
and Dasid Sherrill I am particularly indebted 
to Joel Richman for seeing the study through its 
last and most difficult stages 
Alice ^Iahan was indispensiMe to this projea 


from us inception seeing to the myriad details 
of us existence from accounting to Xeroxing 
She was assisted by Jane Schaniz Joanne Garoa 
Elirabeclt Schwenderman and Ethel Foster 
Special services and technical advice were 
contnhuted by Steven Vandenberg David Saun 
ders and Jeremy Finn (compmer strategies), 
Fred Hauck Brian Stev-arl and Robert Smith 
(an and graphics) and Phil Clark and Warren 
Lombard (electronics) The osmbined creative 
talent of this group would assure the success of 
any project 

But the fundamental an of generosity with 
out which there would have been nothing to 
report came from the thousands of students and 
hundreds of staff at the many colfeges and uni 
versities who contnbuied freely to this study 
The selfless donation of ninety minutes or more 
of their own time is a humbling gesture of ran 
fidencc in testing in psychology and in soaal 
saence 1 hope the outcome proves worthy of 
their efforts 
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4 METHODOLOGY 

abilities In addition to these goals a conKm In 
IS sometimes expressed tor achieving gios.th in I 

attitudes and values personal and social de U 

velopment ciurenship avic responsibiUiy acs ( 
iheuc appreaation and similar supracogniine w 
attnbiues In relation to such complex objec li 
tives a college community must be Mewed as 
more than classrooms professors libraries and i 
laboratories It is also a network of interper s 

sonal relationships of social and public events i 

of student government and publiations of re 
hgious activities of housing and eating of 
counseling and of curricular choices 

College students differ from one another as 
distinctive personalities and the same has been 
said of the collectivity of students represented 
in a student body as well as of the institution 
to which they belong The college community 
may be regarded as a system of pressures pne 
tices and polices intended to influence the 
development of students toward the attainment 
of institutional objectives The distinctive at 
mosphere of a college and the differences be 
tween colleges may be attributable in pan to 
the different ways in which such systems an 
be organized-to subtle differences m rules and 
regulations rewards and restricions classroom 
climate patterns of personal and social activity 
and other media through which the behavior 
of the individual student is shaped 

Descriptive Analyses 

Such institutional nuances have been brought 
out most clearly in vignettes of schools pre 
pared by trained observers Some outstanding 
examples are to be found in the senes by Boroff 
(1^)02) published originally in Harpei's maga 
line and in those by Hiesman Jencks Becker 
and others prepared for The American Coffegc 
(Sanford 1362) There is a very substantial 
body of literature of this type accessible in part 


lurthcr afieM but so priceless vnd yet so little 
known in this country that I cannot resist citing 
lliem here arc the ileliglititil essays ot Corntord 
(IM) on the politics ol Brimh academia, Iirst 
wnlten in 1908 but still Ircsh despite the dis- 
lancc in time and space 

AUhough tlicsc materials are a rich source ot 
insights into college life their lack of formal 
stniaurc and their essential nonreproducibility 
make them valueless for normative purposes 

Correlational Analyses 

A more systematic way of looking at schools 
15 to speafy some enumerable charactensiic prc 
sumed to be associated with academic quality 
assign a value to each sdiool in the study and 
then analyie the resulting distribution of schools 
with the hope of discovering relationships not 
previously known Indexes for this purpose 
have been based on such diverse things as the 
percentage of graduates going on to receive 
the PhB (Knapp %. Greenbaum 1955), the 
extent to which authontanan attitudes arc re 
duced and critical thinking is increased (Dressel 
K Mayhevv 1954), student retention rate 
(Thistlcthvvaiie l%Sa) and the relative dis 
tnhution of students among selected major fields 
(Astin 1965b) 

CniCTia like these oversimplify unfortunately 
ami are further limited by their high coTrelaiion 
with Kholasiic aptitude As a result we cannot 
be certain that the schools are being difTcrcn 
t tiaied on tlie basis of any definitive educational 
practice other than the relative superiority of 
; their students and the effectiveness of their ad 


Environmental Taxonomy 
The basic limitation of the descriptive or 
ethnographic approach to institutions is that it 
is adimensional The correlational studies on 


through the summaries of Barton (1961) Pace the other hand are restricted by their unidimen 

and McPec (1960) and Stern {1965b pp sionality The Sanford (1962) volume on the 

fO American College represents the current level 

Regardless ot their origin— in soaology an of sophistication achieved by soaal scientists m 
thropology or joumahsm-ihcse vignettes often the study of educational processes Although 
make for stimuhting reading The best of tliem it is evident that some progress has been made 

may perhaps be not unfairly compared with the the lack of a generally acceptable systematic 

works of such writers as Mary McCartliy Ber taxonomy for characterizing institutional situa 
nard Malamud or C P Snow who having tions seems to be one of the factors limiting 
known the academic life themselves sometimes further development at the present time 

c iTOsc the college as a setting for their novels A taxonomy is the framework of a model of 

and therchy transmit something of the essence relationships With the model as a guide for 

of a particular type of institution Somewhat the collection of data any confirmation of or 
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derliness pro\ides a point of departure for fur 
ther rcMSion and extension Jn the absence of 
a formal model situational analysis remains at 
the same lesel as did personality research in the 
hands of literary charaaerologisis— sometunes 
fascinating but always futile 

It was Kurt Lewms contention that 

Eiecy sacntific psjchology must take into account 
whole siiuatjons Je Ihe state ol both person and 
emironment This implies that it « neeessaiy to 
find methods of representing person and enwon 
ment in common tenns as parts oE one situation 
in other words our concepts hase to represeiu 
the interrationship of conditions (Lewin 1936 
PP 12 13) 

Whether this is in fact a necessary condition 
IS not entirely dear although 1 base argued 
elsewhere that it is (Stem 1964) largely on 
the gro'Jnds that the psychological significance 
of cither the person or the environment can 
only be inferred from one source-behavior 
Ergo since both are infened from the same 
source a common taxonomy must be employed 
for both 

Lewms argument rested on methodological 
as well as theoretical grounds 

(1) Onie those entities which hue the same con 
ceptual dimension can be compared as to their 
magnitude (2) Eveiything which has the same 
conceptual dimensions can be CDcnpaiird rjuaniita 
fively its magnitude can be meaiored in principle 
wiih the same units of measurement (Lewio 
1951 p 37) 

This requirement has not been found necessary 
in the natural sciences although it may be 
that our problem is diSercni insofar as per 


sonolo^cal lansbles are so largely tcleologial 
(functional) rather than morphological (smic 
iin^l) Regardless of the tilt/mate outcome 
what IS clear and generally tgrtxd upon ti that 
It IS a psydioJogical emironment ivjih which we 
are working and ilie constructs that are needed 
will be essentially psychological 
Various psydiologists and soaologists— Angyal 
Parsons Sears and Murphy among oihcn- 
hnve adopted such a transactional viewpoint in 
pnnaple But few have gone beyond the point 
of expanding on the theoretical necessity for 
such a position At best attention has been 
called to general classes of phenomena but the 
speafic dimensions to be subsumed within them 
have been left unspecified 
Parsons and Shils (I9al) have provided a 
particularly detailed system of generators at 
one remove from a working model Floyd All 
port (1955) and 3ViUiam Schutz (1958) have 
eadi come closer to opcritional sdicmes al 
though both of these lack the scope neeessaiy 
for a sustained analysis Sells (1963a lD63b), 
on the other hand has developed an extensive 
classification of environmental stimuli and 
Barker (1963 1968) has shown that behavioral 
episodes may be categorired and counted lead 
ing to the dilTerenuaiion of one envunnmencai 
setting from another But the only formal rji- 
icm that lends itself to a detailed representation 
of the person and the environment as it hap 
pens in common conceptual terms m the need 
press model developed some yean ago by H A 
Murray (1958) and hii assooates It is this 
model to which we now must turn 



Chapter Two 

The Need-Press Model and Its Implementation 


The core of Henry A Murray s approach to 
personabiy is to he found in four separate 
solumes Proposals for a Theory o/ Person 
afi/y {!938 Chapter 2) Toward a Classificatton 
oj Interaction (IQol) Outline of a Conception 
of Pcrjonoliiy (with C Kluckhohn 1953) and 
Preparation! for the Scaffold of a Compre 
hensive System (1959) Despite the tentative 
and diffident sound of these titles Murrays 
position has m fact been dearly and completely 
formulated from the beginning 
Murray is one of a distinguished group of 
humanistic psychologists v.ho have attempted 
to maintain the focus of the disapline on (he 
hies of people as distinguished from their 
isolated acts His position within this groujv- 
which includes Freud Jung Adler Sullivan 
Lewin and Allpon— will remain distinctive as 
a result of his unique taxonomic efforts 
Murray stressed the need to view behavior 
(B) as an outcome of the relationship between 
the person (P) and his environment (E) stand 
mg firmly on the ground specified in Lewin $ 
dictum B = f(P £) At the time Lewin 
formulated this position there v»ere no ex 
pressions in psychology that included both 
person and environment Henry Murrays 
need press model corrected that omission 

PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 

Needs refer to organizational tendencies 
which appear to give unity and direaion to a 
person s behavior They were defined originally 
by Murray as 

a forte (ihe ph^j co-chetnial nature of wh eh u 
inknown) m the » ra n teg on a force which or 
pamrei percept on apperception intellection cona 
anl action in i eli a way a* to transrotm m 


a ccriain direction an existing unsatisfying silua 
(1 n (Murray 1938 p 124) 

The presumed biological and architectonic 
aspects of psychogenic needs have never been 
given serious consideration and more recently 
Murray has referred to a need simply as 

a nonobsenahle construct or intervening variable 
which belongs to the category of disposition 
concepts It is a stale m short that is characterized 
h> the ten lency to actions of a certain kind (Mur 
ray 1951 p 4So> 

There are two signifiant aspects to ihi$ 
definition On the one hand needs are func 
-nonal in charaner being identified vvith the 
goals or purposes that an interaction senes for 
the individual In tins sense a listing of needs 
IS essentially a taxonomy of the objectives that 
individuals characteristically strive to achieve 
for themselves Teleological constructs of this 
kind whether in classical mechanics or in 
clinical psychology refer to entities that are not 
m themselves directly observable (even though 
given a hypothetical locus in a physical body) 
they must be inferred from observations of an 
interaction Thus the second characteristic of 
a need is that ii is revealed in the modes of 
behavior employed by the individual In this 
sense a listing of needs is a taxonomy of inter 
aaion processes 

In either case a need is something inferred 
from behavior The spontaneous (uncon 
strained) actions in which a person engages and 
from which he presumably derives some 
measure of gratification may be quite diveni 
fied They may lend themselves individually to 
many different explanations in accordance with 
the specific context in which they occur But 
they are given a unified tl eme in the interpre 
tation we place on them We may impute a 



Nanety of meaningj to the faa that someone 
seems to enjoy arranging rocks along his dnse 
vay and painting them white hut when we al» 
discover that this penon has put neatly paintw 
geranium boxes under each window lakes pride 
in his carefully mounted collection of butter 
flies and invariably wears matching socks ut 
and pocket handkerchief then we may begin 
to feel that tlus person might be appropriately 
described as compulsive We would not be sur 
prised to learn that he keeps a detailed record 
of his daily expenses and we would hesitate to 
borrow anything from him 

Inferences might also be made about the 
purpose these charactenslic interpersonal 
actions serve for the individual that « 
mig/il say of such a person that these o y 
cn=bl= h,m .o mrRm 
pmbto. <.ng,n.lly =»om.ed »uh 

,h» .n.puu..on o! pmpo» f."!”"':' / 
eacnlial w the prediction , 
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by mdividuaUin their Ufe transactions 


ENVIRONMENTAL PRESS 

The concept of enti™n»en.,.P-^^^^^^ 

an external „lnnate .ente 

nalitcd penonaliiy nee* 1 ,,„„^„„lo6 

ol the tenn ptete lelete P 

ical world ot the “'“f J „I the 

inevitably private view ea P® j ,5 what 

etentt ,n Ibicb he P;", .IXn. P-f 

Murray (1038) hiJ p,„ate world 

But there is a point „bo share a 
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press and the mutually shaj^"^^g p 3 ,^ 
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inrerences we make as observers about the 
events m whidi others participate are the ulti 
mate source of a taxonomy of situational van 
ables The interpretauons of participants may 
be quite different from those that might occur 
to a mote detached observer It is the observer 
who can describe the situauonal climate the 
permissible roles and relationships the sane 
lions and so on by his interpretations of events 
to whidi the paruapant qua paniapant ran 
only teepond in tentw oi ection and/or ideolo 
gicrl evaloalion The parlicipann th™^'" 
nuy consider these events to have a dideten 
signsficaoce or may (ail to g-e 'h™ any (onnal 
“ignition reBecling a distinction diwnssed 
n^rffnlly elsewhere (Stem Stem 8. Bloom 
I95f,) between evplicU ol,)ecli«s represenung 
Sated pntposes lot which gnen in.t.tnuonal 

sen Tre o^anited and the .mfhc.t 

“ent. reganltes of tlw oBctal interpretations 
This digctentialion belsseen what may 
mlled the alp*. p.«» f “"I" p”m.' 
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the existing conditions may be attributed to the 
groups acceptance of these conditions press 
may be defined (like needs) as a laxonomte 
c/ossi/icflhon of characterisltc behaviors mam 
fested by aggres^ates of indivtduaU m tl etr 
mutual interpersonal transactions 

This definition also cosers the special case of 
the relationship between tv.o individuals m 
winch the needs of each one constitute the press 
for the other The remarks on need press inter 
action that follow apply to such dyadic situ 
ations (cf Sears 1052 Stem el al 1069) as veil 
as to institutional ones 


THE INTERACTION OF NEEDS AND PRESS 

Needs and press are complementary but not 
necessarily reciprocal concepts The relation 
ship between any given psychological need and 
the relevant emironmental press affiUatson for 
example may be said to be isomorphic The 
need for affiliation involves the maximization of 


lliat the ndaptahon ™U be unique Tor any given 
imlivKhnl But insohr as uc can assume tha 
there arc siiiricicnl siraihrilics in needs con 
ligurations among subgroups ol individuals this 
model also permits us to postulate the exislen 
Olpcriomlily stratus Indtvidiials o( the same 
strain or type may he expected to respond in 
similirways to simihr environmental press con 
llgtiraliom riinhcrmore groups ot such inOt 
1.1 . 1 ., 1 ,. round in anv suHiacntly 


congruent environmental niche 

Congruence might he defined empinca y tn 
terms of the actual combinations of needs amt 
press found characterizing such spontaneously 
nourishing groups A dissonant relations p 
tlicn would he an unstable needs-press combma 
non which must lead either to a modification 
of the press in a more congruent direction or to 
a withdrawal of the participants unlcM an arli 
ficia! e<|uihbrium is mnintiined tlirough the use 
of coercion For the individual case, a con 


gnient rchtionship would he one produang a 
sense of satisfaction or fulfillment for the pa*" 


opportunities to establish close friendly re 
ciprocal associations with others an affihative 
press IS one in which such opportunities are 
optimized It does not follow however that 
persons chancterired by a high need for affili 
ation will behave accordingly under al! arcum 
stances anymore than it is to be assumed that 
a high press for affiliation will eliat affiliative 
behavior from all people 

It IS important to bear in mind that an alpha 
press refers to a situational stimulus configura 
tion potentially capable of shaping a particular 
class of behavioral responses as seen by a de 
tached and knowledgeable observer It need 
not be favored responded to in kind or even 
perceived by any potential actor The double 
edged relationship implied in such dyadic 
propositions as 

frunration-*aggression andfor withdrawal 
ilommance-hsubmUnon and/or roiinieraciion 
social cDntaci*«pre]udicc reduction and/or hostility 

arc illustrations of the fact that the imerTcIa 
tionships involved arc not oneto-one or trait 
by trait but complex by-complex The needs 
components of any given interaction relate to 
live vnmi.onal ptevv in an adaptive manner but 
the eharaatrr o[ that adaptatton wtl! he the 
htnenon ot tl e lolnl permn and the Itt/nl en 
vironmcnt at tl c gisen moment in time 
In the 1 roaclest sense then ihis presumes 


tiapant Discomfort and stress are the con 
romitants of dissonance 

The congruence dissonance dimension 
based on a hypothetical psycliological spa 
metrybeivveen the person and the environment 
Keeping m mind Lcwins formulation B = 

(P, £) a further distinction must be made in 
solving the relevance of certain forms of needs 
or press to behavioral outcomes of particum 
psychological significance Needs direct 
towards self-enhancement self expression or 
self aaualization might be recognized in context 
as serving an anastatic funaion (McCall 1963) 
This suggests a corresponding anabolic press 
represented m those stimuli which are poten 
tially conducive to self-enhancing growth Pre** 
conducive to the development of cognitive 
mastery for example may be classified as ana 
bohe Catabolic press on the other hand m 
dude stimuli that are antithetical to personal 
development or are likely to produce counter 
vailing responses Press involving psychological 
constraints would come under this heading 
The study of need press relationships asso- 
aaied with either congruence-dissonance or ana 
bohsm catabolism is a subject for empincal m 
vestigation Congruence may be defined opera 
ttonally for this purpose in terms of criteria 
related to morale or perhaps salicncy Anabo- 
lism on the other hand must be specified largely 
on theoretical grounds since objective criteria 
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for self ictualization are hard to come by 
ProducUMiy acl>ie\ement and other measures 
of relatne mastery may be useful here despite 
the face that the association is somewhat in 
direct A low inadence of mental disorder 
psychosomatic complaints suiade rates and so 
on also seems releiant 

The purpose of this discussion has been to 
suggest some elemental properties of a needs 
press model which lend themselics to the study 
of the distribution and behavior of personalities 
within social organizations This is a model 
broadly speahing for psychological ecology 
better referred to perhaps as psychonomics The 
model can be used to predict among other 


things the eilccts of selection and of orgamza 
uonal cliange on morale and output (grades or 
production) It wnU be recognized that much 
exisung research such as attempts at the pre 
dicuon of grades from attitude test scores or the 
manipulation of production by modifying the 
psychological eniironmcnt may he regarded as 
speaal cases readily subsumed under this more 
general framework The model also applies to 
the insestigaiion of dyadic interactions in tie 
intemeiving situation therapy mate seleaion 
and marriage 

Our next step is to describe the implementa 
tion of this model m terras of relevant measur 
ing techniques 



Chapter Three 

The Measurement of Needs and Press 


NEEDS 

Although our own bchiMor is based to a Utrc 
extent on the implicit aiegorizations we maVc 
of the immediately experienced actions of 
oilers direct obscrsations by obsersers of the 
ordinary life transactions of our subjects is an 
impractical source of information for rcscirch 
purposes Barker Schoggen and Barker (1955) 
have provided an extended behavioral descrip- 
tion of one child throughout one day but even 
this extraordinary effort fails to provide an 
adequate sample of the range of interactions 
their subject was undoubtedly capable of 
sustaining 

A broader range of opportunities for inter 
action may be presented as test stimuli in a 
controlled environment as m the case of the 
OSS assessment program (1948) but this too 
must be limited in scope and is high m cost 
Of the various indirect sources from which 
estimates of typical interaction charaacristics 
have been attempted— autobiographical dau 
interviews projective tests measures of physical 
and intellectual qualities inventories of am 
ludes and values— the simplest are the prefer 
ences that the individual himself expresses in 
response to verbal descriptions of various pos 
sible activities 

It might even be ai^ed that preferences are 
particularly appropriate for this purpose A1 
though men are often judged by their deeds 
they are better understood by their desires 
since we do what we can but we choose what 
v.e would George Eliot once wrote that Our 
deetU are fetters that we forge ourselves but 
u IS the world that brings the iron Desires 
provide a key to these deeds particularly mso 
far as they unlock the fetters Th $ is a double 
metaphor it applies equally well to the inter 
preter and to the actor To the former desires 


reveal meaning for the latter they release 
cling 

It would be misleading however if vre 
to rely solely on the expressed wishes as $u« 
of the pcrvjn Fannsy contains much nchlf 
provocative maienal hut preascly because »t 
IS free of the restraints of reality it i* hniit 
\\e roust distinguish between poicniiallj^ rca 
beliaviors and those that are unlikely ever to 
exist outside our subjects imagination a 
dminaion that is often more obvious to t c 
respondent than it is to the interpreter of pto- 
jecitve data Tlie problem is that the situationa 
context 1 $ unspcoficd in typical unstructured 
stimulus maienal The subject i$ ft®* *** 
any (or no) restrictions as he pleases without 
slianng these impliot assumptions of his wit 
the interpreter 

A possible solution is to design tests that dial 
choices assoaaicd with a suggested life situation 
I The choices themselves must be equally ac 
cepiabic and should focus on licbaviw rather 

^than motive A self-estimite of preference for 

an essentially innocuous act such as w’ashmg 
and polishing things is far less complex a 
response than the answer to are you compul 
sivc? The inference of motive from act must 
be reserved insofar as possible to the diagnos- 
tician raiber than the respondent The task for 
the respondent should be limited to deciding 
whether tlic behavioral act desenbed by the test 
is one he would prefer to engage in the task for 
the diagnostiaan is to offer a sufTiaent number 
of representative acts of the same predetermined 
class to be reasonably certain that the underly 
ing motive common lo all members of the set 
has been reliably established 

Many widely used psychological instruments 
including the Strong Focnfional Interest 
(1913) the Kuder Preference Record (1916) 



«lic FrfitarrD Tfriorifll Prefctence SeJedule 
(>953) Coughs C i/i(omta rj^cftofogiral /ntvn 
lory (!95S). and ihc Omuthus Personahly In 
xrntory (Ilcjii 3. W ilhams 1957), as well -u the 

dcfnHifs Index iml Hie associated Fmironrnrni? 
Iniiexei to he considered here are based on this ' 
rationale or easily derised \-arianu of it 
The relationships between responses to such 
iiisentoty items and actual bchasior will be 
less tliait jicrlcct but the procedure provides a 
useful approximation The responses callnl for 
by all of tliese mierttones imohe judgiueiiis 
about the self at an object and sliould be re 
panled as componenis of a co^iiiise structure 
rather than as reflections of Imcnial drive states 
The accuracy with which one an anticipite 
one s own typical behaviors depends in pan on 
the lesel of self knowledge a fjcihty possibly 
distributed in the general population much like 
tnlicr engnitnc skills. IJui the accuracy of these 
test mponses is also limited by the fact ikit 
they must lie estimates of the hkeliJtood of self 
setuab/ation in an abstract rnsironmrnt a 
sense of one s most probable beJiasior all other 
tilings Ixing esjual rersonaliiy lesti. then arc 
not indexes of behatioral dimensions analogous 
to ihcnaomftcrt or rulers so much as they a/r 
indexes of cognitne orgnni/anon of aiuiopaied 
responses in hypoihetial ensironnienis. Even 
fJie purpose or mouse underlying this otgani 
ration must be Inferred The validation of 
iiicli responses insolses much more complex 
analyses than the correJanon of one set of test 
scores with moiher 


PRESS 

Although observational techniques arc im 
pnctictblc for the study of persons, tlscy are 
fcisiblc for institutional analysis It is dilTicull 
to live with a subject all day but we can live in 
an insiiiution However participsni observa 
lion IS of limited value for quaniiiatise research 
in the absence of a formal taxonomy for clvssi 
fying and tabulating the observutons Even 
this represents only a small giin over purely 
anecdotal reports since the iraininffof observers 
IS arduous and their calibration never certain 

Mel/iods III Persotialily Assessment (Stem 

Stem St.nioom lOafl) the research out of which 

the present project emerged documents this 
problem The Chiogo studies explored four 
mcthoilological varniits to be employed in the 


THE AtEASUREWENT OF NEEDS AND PRESS Ij 

prediction of behavior from integrations of 
wtuitional ami persomJ determtnants The 
basic approadi was assooaied u,fj, arralyte 
methods, involving the siihjcctnc assessment of 
fongniciire between the personal characteristics 
of an iiidinduaJ and ihe pqdiological require 
niciifs of the siiuaiion The needs configuration 
of the firrson was established by means of ex 
tensive psvcJtfwbagnoitic testing Partiapant 
observation and anamnciUc interviews with 
criijca] levden in eadi situation provided the 
raw data from which the press moiW was de 
V eloped 

This has an cxpcmiie and itme^onsuming 
prorediire conipbcated still further by the 
highly suhjeciiir nature of the variables in 
which we were interested Mtlwugh the use of 
a common conceptual Janginge (Murray s 
terminology) was of some help the lack of tedw 
niques amenable to quantification svas the real 
obstacle 

\ measure of needs basei! on personal prefer 
e»>f«-ihe Atlnities fm/rt-was developed in 
time as an economiral and effioeni extension 
of the more subjenive clinical procedures used 
previously A pouiblc solution for the measure 
mem of prrw wss .viigycsted by the realization 
that the environmental forces we want to 
quantify miy be inferretl from events repre- 
sented in the objective perccpiual fields of the 
pnriiapants 

Tlicrc may ol course be a genuine disparity 
lietween the perceived situation and the >er 
idical one Eadi of us does live m an incon 
trovenibly pnvatc universe But there can be 
no disparity for the percciver under ordinary 
circumstances To paraphrase 5V I Thomas if 
the consequences of a percept are real then the 
percept must have been real The presumed 
dispamy can exist only for an observer com 
pjnng his own perception of the siiuauon with 
the actor s for tlie aaor himself ihe perception 
It reality 

It miglit be conduiled from this that inas- 
mueh as phenomenal reality u idiosyncrauc 
the entire problem can only be resolved by 
working with each subject as an individual unit 
matching his needs with hs press Tins may 
prove ultimately to be the only way of achlev 
ing a higli degree of preasion in the prediction 
oflelnvior despite its complexity But a more 
practical alternative is available which follows 
from an observation by MacLeod 
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^lacLeod (1951) has noted m an extremely 
important paper that the percened emiron 
ment is both personal and consensual It in 
eludes a public ssorld largely shared by other 
(nonpnmime nonpathological) sches Messing 
each other as external people confronting the 
same external arcumstances The isso excep- 
uons I base made-the pnmuisc and the path© 
logical— are excluded preasely because their 
percepts are so much more personal than con 
sensual that the prediction of their behavior 
from group norms is no longer possible For the 
rest of us the collectisely perceived significates 
of various press are an entirely adequate source 
from whidi to infer the environmental situation 
to vshich individuals are responding 

Press then Lke needs may also be inferred 
from self-estimates In this case however they 
will be estimates of the resources expectancies 
and behaviors liVely to be characteristic of 
othen in a given situation rather than ones 
self As with needs items too we must be are 
ful to confine ourselves to events rather than 
their imphations and to essentially innocuous 
events at that Thus a higher level of con 
semus IS likely in response to attendance is 
taken daily than to the environment is re 
sinctive and the diagnostic interpretation is 
clearer as well 

Unlike needs items however press items 
must be imbedded in the context of a fairly 
aroimscribed situation Psychonomic niches are 


quite spccnliied and tend to he further differ 
eritnicd by specialwcd tcnmnologjcs TMiai 
kind of Item for example would encompass the 
diverse forms tint a press for order miglit take 
in an academic industrial and military setting? 
Taking attendance pundiing the clock and 
bedcheck art part of the jargon of each group 
and not necessarily known vvell enough by an 
outsider for him to be able to equate them 
readily s»ith the comparable activity from his 
own imtmuional setting Certainly not so 
readily as the collector of stamps recognizes 
kinship with collcaors of first editions or of 
butterflies csen though he svould probably con 
sider the common need component to be pndc 
of ownership (conscnsuil beta press) rather 
than compulsiiicy (alpha press) 

Needs an be measured in terms of gratifica 
tions understood and potentially sharwble by 
most memben of the same general culture 
The press distinctions in svhich svc are or 
dinarily most inierested are subcultural phe 
nomcna however that are iindentoqd_and 
shared only by people exposed to the same 
subculture More general diaractenratiom are 
no doubt possible perhaps involving even 
cross-cultural insututiom but at the expense of 
darity and spcaficiiy in the presentation of 
sgnifiant events to the respondent An ex 
penmental version of such an instrument— the 
Orgamzation Climate /ndex— is described in the 
next chapter 



Chapter Four 

The Syracuse Indexes; Background 
and Development 


THE ACmmES INDEX 

The prototype for the XelJtilrei ““ 

comtrucled to 1950 51 > m the Ettamnet. 
Olliee of the Unitetsity of Chtago It 
oiled the fitlereil Indee alter art inventory by 
SheMaltoi and Enedberg (1959) which stig 
geited the loniial for a needi measure It 
ilTeted from ns predecessor and from other 
insenlonei ol aetisilies and interests in being 
designed as a systematic represe nul on of 
sariablei stemming Item an eapliat personality 

“’tK /nleresl Index was deieloped fmm a 
oool ol over a thousand items deicnbing win 
Sdacrdaily activities and feelings 
appeared to represent ” n 

tion. ol need processes Eight j" 

dependently coded these items a"^'“ 
v,as assembled from items unanimously 
rXered to be diagnostic ol sp.ciOc e,™™ts n 
die need laitonomy Subjects 
reipond to these item, by ^cinon 

permnal preference rejection or in^t 
Tit^ssumptions underlie t is p 
characteristic classes of "ttetac ‘ ^ ^ 

ceptualired by j;". anon of 

spealic actitiiies and (5) tM tn 
imerest in these activiues is an ndot 

participation in such amsisted of 

In »s original form the 

wid, 

ns I Stem Hugh Lane Contnbu 

Goldberg Paul B^er ^nd J by 

uons .0 subsequent ,nd Chark* 

Dorothy mutnan J*" j of Chiago and W 

\an Busk.rk at John Scanlon 

Fred Carleton Syracuse Unn«sit> 

Louis Di \ngelo and others at byra 


400 Items distnbuted unequally among forty 
one oterlapping needs categones This instru 
ment went through seteral revisions and was 
subsequenUy employed m a number of studies 
of student personality assessment at the Uni 

tersity of Chicago reported by Stem Stein and 

Bloom (1956) These studies suggested the 
existence of (a) unique configurations of needs 
as measured by the Index for groups of graduate 
students in theology teacher training and 
physics (ft) correspondence bettveen these 
luL couSgumlions and mdcp.ndcu. unrlyre. 
of Rorrchidi TAT and Semcncc Ckimplclion 
prolocoh and (t) psycholorcal "’f"""®'"''’™ 
m the need! palterm aisociated wllh each 

"Zamed the Xcli.ilir. Index in 1955 nwm 
shortened to 500 items and the undeaded 
rerpoiise allernaliie umilted linre 
clio^ formal appeared lo yield eisentially 
umilar re.uli. wuh a cun.iderablc lavrnp n 
piucemng lime The aubjeet 
Licaie uni, il .he uem derenbes an aeuvj 
even, be would hie enjoy or 6nd more 

were »de otojI m 

lengib and orerlapp.ng 'i™' ™ "I 

r'" uTillto^ a”d.:.™l Sr/ei .uggm.=d b, 
r.™ aualyaei expenmemal 1^ !« jmenilre 

'"Trdrprr^n.arn The pre.em 

^^T^^^“”aCf^uTLVd'°educa..=ual 
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slrau Parallel tonm Imc also been clcielopeJ 
,n French German Polish anti Papago (Amcr 
ican Indian) ^ 

THE ENVIRONMENT INDEXES 

The first Environmcni Indexes to l>c dc 
\eIoped ^^cre restricted to the dcscnpiion of 
activities and csents assoaated v.iih different 
types of academic settings They are cncli based 
on Items refemng to the cumailiim to teach 
ing and classroom activities to rules and regtila 
tions and policies to student organizations 
activities and interests to features of the 
campus to services and facilities to relation 
ships among students and faculty-in short to 
the various aspects of environment in high 
school college and evening college which help 
to give them their unique cultural atmospheres 

CoUegc CharacterisUcs Index (CCI)^ 

The CCl was the first of the environment 
Indexes to be constructed The Aelmttes Index 
Itself served essentially as the prototype in its 
development the scales being carried over intact 
from the M in the form to which they had 
ultimately been modified from the original 
Murray tavonomy Each of the SO sanables 
represented in needs terms on the AI was re 
formulated in a parallel version applicable to 
a college environment 

The parallelism in most cases was simple to 
rnaincain Needs for gregarious pvntapafion 
(n Affiliation) could be easily reproduced in the 
form of a press for group social activities (p 
\friliation) needs for winning success through 
personal effort (n Achievement) were matched 
by Hems describing tutorial and honors pro- 
grams advanced placement extensive out-of 
class preparation and other evidence of high 
academic standards and expectations (p 
Vchiev ement) 

Doubtful transformations were resolied by 
specifying ihat the press germane to a given 
need is one that supports and encourages the 
expression of that need On this basis needs for 
support (n Supplication) were equated with 
supportive personnel practices needs to help 

•By June Tapp John Dopyera Hanny Ctioynow 
skiej and Thomas R ^Villiams respectively 
•In collaboration with C Robert Pace with the 
assistance of Anne McPec Dagny Henderson Bar 
lieu Demon Sally Donovan Hameu Dom Eucene 
tarber and others. 


ollien (tt Nurtiirana:) Kill' 'ttioui opportun 
mc4 to conlribiiic lo cranroiiniiy Kclfirc n 
Dominance null oppomirtllics lo cnipgc m 
loaal ucauhncy and so on 

In order to ensure thii the items were adc 
qu-itcly distributed nmong the various com 
ponents of the conventional college environ 
ment the following formtl elements were 
idcnttfictf 
Academic 

1 Fnailty clnnctcnstics 

2 I’rogram and course content 

3 Classroom annitics tcadimg examma 
lions ouisidc preparation 

4 Extractimailar academic chapel press 
special programs 

Administralne 

1 Organmtional stniciure 

2 Rules and regulations 

5 Physical plant and facilities 

4 Student personnel facilities and prac 
tices 

Sfiidcnf 

1 Student clnractcrisiics 

2 Community life 

5 Extracurricular activities 
4 Study patterns 

Items vserc prepared for eaclt sale m accord 
ance vviili this structure insofar as tins was 
possible On any given sale then all items 
were intended to reflect the same underlying 
press expressed in as many different context* 
as could be found appropriate from the list 
above 

The original version of the CCI appeared m 
April 193? and was administered to 423 upper 
classmen and 71 faculty members in 5 inslitu 
lions The results of this pilot study were re 
ported in Pace and Stem (1958) * A revised 
form appeared the following year (Form 458) 
based on modifiations suggested by item 
analyses of the earlier version and was filled 
out by students in 22 schools Analysis of this 
form led later that year to the third present 
edition of the CCI Form 1158 which has by 
now been ansvsered by well over 100 000 stu 
dents at hundreds of American colleges Refer 
ences to published research based on the CCI 
will be found throughout this book Chapter 

* This article was awarded an Honorable Mention 
for Oumanding Research m I9a8 by the Amencan 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
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15 deiU wall \anou* aclapniions of ihe CCI 
by Hutdum Pace and Thatlethwaac 

High School Characteristics Index (HSCt)^ 
Tlie CCI was folloAved by the H5CI prepared 
in September 19G0 {Form 9G0) « and adm>n 
atered to the incoming ch« at Syracuse Um 
veisity during Freshman Orientation Week A 
preliminary analysis of 317 of these representing 
students from 63 private preparatory schooh 
•12 parochial high schools and two selected 
public high schools has been reported 
{Stern 1%1) f™*" approximately 1013 

seniors attending 13 high schools in widely 
separated ones asill be found in Chapter 15 At 
this time IISCl Form 9f0 is recommendesl lor 
research use only 


rvrnmf ColUflf Cliimrirmita Index 

(ccri)’ 

Tlic laieJl indemie Index i> Ihe KCI com 
nlclri in JeniniT IIOI ehii Klin,m.ineil lo 
2527 stinienti enrolleil m Uniicml> e^ 
Simcnie llnnen.l, The i.ei, ly 
tniuie .nit elm pimeiP”"' tinieTlS 
Tliese ilele arc aim analyied 
ECCI Enra. 161 .hould be 

tor llcprcienl for reicarch only 

Orfnmznf,onnl CImnIe Index (OCI)’ 

Tlic OCI Form 1165 rcprcienl! ihe 6r>l 
alicmpl .0 ileielop a more 6'"'"' 
care applicable In .he 
formil mlm.nnlronve >i™''“"’ ' 

rore—'rih'riS UcS. 

•.cailcmic mdeee. »h,eh .nggeneil Ih.l » J 
general form m.gh. be toigned for ■ 
^hool riiuanon, Le.mnr I™"''* 
ral.on of lha. fonn led 1” 
rnions rnaMmi.m^ ihe ^ ,„„„.ment 

tlonal referents The p " adirunis 

IS suggested for researc 

:"T,'nZ':Sonhe™;raci,repnbl.eichoo,.y. 

I. ivoilnoo lame. ‘■ie"> .he 

• The form number! tor .l.em ‘‘”'6™ 

momh and ye.r of ^ „l„.em Jr 

■In coll.borai.on wlih CM « 

N Cdney A.rlrrr >"6 D.naM L 

• In collaboration with Carl K 


tem Peace Corps training programs and in 
industry (see Chapters 7 and 15) 

Subsequent fwiironmeiif Indexes are planned 
for mdustnal military retailing and office 
situations A neighborhood questionnaire is 
also contemplated for the cross cultural study 
of community press 


The Activities Index and tie £nwronmen( 
Indexes arc self administered questionnaires 
rcquinng approximately 50 mtnu es for die 
\I xiid almut half that time for the othen The 
b.,,c former for oil of the Syraru.e Indexes .! 
■he same each ol ihem consul.ng ol 500 j.ern! 
dotnbuled among 50 icales ol 10 l.enb each 
The At scale! parallel ihose ol the El one 
torrespond.ng lo behasaoral mamleslahon. ol 
she sarions needs variables ihe other to en 
ssronmemal prrss conditions lilcly lo laoliuie 
or impede ilieir expression 

The Order variable snll serve to illustrate the 
smicture of the mstrumenis Order may be de 
fined bneflv as a prevailms trend towards the 
tompuUtieorganimUon of the immediate phys 
iral^entnronment manifested m a preoecup 
Mn uith neatness orderliness 
and mehcntai. al.cnlmn .0 ™ 

,„de „r tins variable at a pemneM, need is m 
le^d from .he number of ■ 

.mlicaies among suel. nems m ll^= 

Index as washing and pol.ihmg things hie 
„r siberware or furniture leepmg an ae 
curare record of the money ! spend ’ 
rangrng m, elolhes -dV ^ 

institution who agre a, ,n many 

.he rnlleee Characlensfics Index as m ; 

the same scale hemg P ,i,„ct.on ol 

r^r on e'd. scale has been varied 
,he "'P'’'"Ldi.hle or .rue false allerua.i.e. 
Sr, , errl.es a 

",rie:"ruc.,Ls regarding admm 
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ntrauon and seonng mU be foand id a sep- 
arate!) published manual for th-$e te<ts.* 

heedPreis Scale De/tniftorw 

Th“ 30 <€ale sanables are bsted alphabet 
jolly btlo-w, '^uh a bnef id-nufying word or 
phrase More extended definitions may be 
found in Appendix A together s-ith a glo'sarv 
of other need press construas employed in ear 
her sersions of the fndezri, and item lists 

factor Structure 

The sales listed belov. are purely hspothetial 
constructs defn*d onlv bv tie items assigned 
to each of them- Although as ve shall see later 
there is a high degree of item homogeneity 
for each sal*- this is indiatise only of the fact 
that the\ are strongh saturated measures of 
svhaieser it is that each block of items has 
tapped The underlying dimensions represented 

•In preparation 


among these scales must be determined by other 
means 

TKCltc personality and clesen emrmmncm 
faaots base been eattacted in a pnnapal com 
pon'Tits-equamax analysis desnsed J 
Saunders The matrix o! intetcortelauons irai 
then telactored in order to obtain a dearer pm 
lure of the basic smiaure This analvsis ^e 
four second-order personalil) faaors and three 
emtronment dimensions 

These particular analyses of data obtain 
from college student samples on the Aclivttiet 
Index and the College Characlensttcs Index are 
the core of the studies of college environincnis 
to be reported here Tlie procedures an re 
suits Kill be presented in som** detail in \-anous 
sections of Part II Comparable analyses o 
data from the other Zns ironmcnt Indexes 
also be found in Part II although the 
these materials are contained in Part 
Chapter 15 


I Aba Abatement— \ss Atturance self-depreaaiion leisus self-confidence 
2. Ach Aehinement itnring for success through personal effort 

8 Ada AdaptabtUi-)-T>li Delensnenesi acceptance of enuosm sersus misiance to suggestion 

4 Aff AglUation group-centered soaal onentation 

5 Agg /fggrci«on-Bla Blame Avoidance hostility sersus lU inbbiuon 

6 Cha Cl ange— Sam Samenerr fiexibiUty xenus routine 

7 Cnj Con;tifif<mly— Dsj Du/uncfmfy planfulness sersus ditorganization 
S Or Covntrraclton resmsing after failure 

9 Dfr Deference— Vjii Restneneu respea for authoniy sersus rebelliousness 

10 Dom Domnance— Tol Tolerance ascendancy sersus forbearance. 

II EfA Fga Achievement stnsing for poKer through sooal aaion 
12 Eroo Emo/ionalify— Pic Placidity expmsiseness sersus stobdness 

~13 Eny Zrfirrg7— Pas Passrinly effort sersus inenia. 

14 Exh Fxftihificmirm— Inf Jnfenoniy Aioidanee attention-seeking sersus shs-ness 

15 T/ \ Fantaiied Achiexement daydreams of extraordinary pubbe recognition 
IR Har Harm Aioidanee-Vj,\. Ruhtahng feaifulness versus thrill-seeking 

Hum Jlumanities, Social Saence interests in the humanities and the soaal sciences. 

Imp /mptjfjiurnd-jr-Dcl DeUberation impeiuonsness sersus reflection 
Nar Narnnutn sanity 
\ur Nuf/uronce Iiclping others 
51 Oh, Ob,rrlmlj-Pro Protritntty objccurc droebmem rmiu mpmiilion (AcImUrs IndiP) 
or suspinon (EniiTonment /ndexes). 

oiganizaiion of details versus carelessness 
-5 riT riay-Urk Ilork pleasure seeking versus purposefulness 
- -1 Ira Praelicc!neu-Ipr Impracticalness interest in prartial acusity s-enus indifference to un- 
Rihle personal gain. ■' 

25 Ref Refectn^metr introspeciise contemplation 
^ Sa Seienre iniercsts in the natural taenccs. 

X-r, ■"■OXM m mmorr and jnthn.c expermnas rcrrui amttnlT 

~l ^ PrudMlnr,, hnrtoixximl mttrmu rmui arcetiarm 
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Chapter Five 

The Colleoe Study 


PURPOSE 


Tlie research jirogntn described in Pan ll of 
ihis book \/oii iindenaken to increase funda 
mental kno^^Icd(;e about the psychological char 
t aeiensiics of college enxronments to relate such 
characienstia to student attributes and to tn 
j teria of msiiiutional excellence and lo explore 
jvays m which these understandings might be 
applied in order to promote eticctue education 
Tv>o raensuring instruments s^cre employed 
for this pur^sose fl) the Acltitliet InAex a 
persotiahci measure and (2) the College C/ior 
(letenitin Index n measure of cmironmcntil 
characterisiics These cjucitionnaires uere ad 
miimtercd to samples of students attending coi 
leges ol all utes and types throughout the 
United States and the results v<ere then ana 
lyred III order to clardy the followjug specific 
questions 


J. What arc the main psychometric proper 
lies of these two instruments as applied to 
college popubiions item iliscruninaiion scale 
homogeneity scale rcliafailiiy and factor com 
position? 

2 Can ilie factor scores be used to classify 
schools and student bodies’ Arc the responses 
to the tuo instnunents indepcndenr or is a 
students perception of hi» enviroiimeni a pro 
jpctJO}} of h/s oit/i needs? Ate tbe factor scores 
reliable’ Do (hey discnminite adequately be 
luccn various types of institutions? 

3 Are these measures of instituttontl press 
and student personality needs related to ethi 
ctteanal ohiectiies and th«r achiei emeni? 

4 What IS the relation beiueen (he idcntifi 
ntjon of en\ iTonmentah press for a ailiege or 
uniiersity as a whole and membership tn sanous 
subcultures within the institution? 


5 How IS conespondence between personal 
needs and environmental press best expressed 
and quantified? How does the individuaU per 
ception of ibe press in an enwronment relate 
lo his osvn pattern of personality needs? Is cor 
respondence between needs and press a pre 
dictoTol successful adaptation m the institution? 


SAMPIING PROCEDURES 

Final revisions of the AI and CCI were com 
pletcd in November 1958 and ihe administia 
non of the twT> instruments in various colleges 
cooperating with this study was begun soon 
after TTie list of all schools and programs that 
have paniapaied in this testing prograin from 
that dale to the present is pten m Appendix 
B with a breakdown by student sea and major 
There arc some 100 instuntions represented here 
and almost 10 ODD stiidenis 
Tlie largest single block of these (^G m all) 
were obiained wiih the assistance of James 
Wilson Director of the Study of Coopen 
live Education sponsored by the Fund for 
the Advancemcnl of Education (Wjhon & 
Lyons 1961) The remainder became available 
in some instances m response to direct soliaia 
non others as self referring volunteers and 
the balance as the result of locally initiated 
studies by a college administrative staff member 
faculty or doctoral candidate There are in 
addition a very substantial but undetermined 
number of insuiulions to which Index materials 
have been supplied lor local research but from 
whom no further word has been received 
The sampling procedures involved in tbe col 
Iccuon of data from tbe schools listed in Ap 
pendix B can only be described as unsystematic, 
fn most instances the actual arrangements made 
17 
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b> the local supenisor of the testing process 
?lmost jmatnbh a memb-r of the faculty in 
ps^cholo?% or education are unVnot%n \t the 
smaller schools samples av ere sometimes obtained 
at the haing centers In the larger ones the) 
were often made up of classes of students that 
happened to be aaailable on a psen da) al 
though there are some at svhich more careful 
efforts sverc made to obtain samples representa 
ti\e of the institution bs sex class level and 
major academic subdivision A few schools were 
represented b> their total senior class 

Because of the Iiapharard sampling involved 
l)oth of college-, in general and of students 
wuliin tlosc tint vscre obtained further re 
sampling was resorted to for tlie purposes of 
aoual data aiial>sis Two basic samples were 
constructed one consisting of a matched sample 
of students vsho had taken both the Al and 
CCI the other an expanded group of insiitu 
tions considered to constitute a more representa 
ttvc vample of schools from which to calculate 
norms for each instrument 

The Mnicliril Sample 

\ total of lOTR students were found who had 
responded to both llic \I and the CCI at their 
respective schools and vscrc nontransfer upper 
division matriailants Tlicy came from ‘’S col 
lcg(s as si own m Table I and were approxi 
matclv ctjually divided between men and 
women Nearlv fourfifils of the group v>erc 
seniors the rest were juniors and a small niim 
Ikt of vp| homorrs who v»cre also madvcrtcmiy 
inthukd 

TI IS simple w is slrawii for tit purpose of 
suidjing Tchtionships between the two insini 


had been aclministered nere added to bnng 
tbe total up to 32 schools As can be seen front 
Table 1 despite the obvious limitations of t is 
procedure this is a reasonably well diversified 
group ol institutions Included among them ate 
some of the smallest as nell as largest schools in 

thcoountiy There arc some « omen s co^s 

as ssell as coeducational institutions Three 
different types of liberal arts settings 
duded independent denominational (both 
Protestant and Catholic) and nnisersity affih 
ated Finally all asailable data from under 
graduate technical programs ssere incorporated 
in the sample representing engineering bull 
ness administration and teaclier training 
The adequaev of this sample may be judged 
from the fact that all means sigmas reliability 
coefficients and interscale correlations obtained 
from It are almost identical with those obtaine 
from much larger samples drawn for speaa 
purposes later Those were based on all 
able oscs at the time of analysis and involved 
from two to five times as many students as 
lieen included m the norm groups from twice 
as many schools The obtained values are e^ 
denily quite stable and not markedly affected 
by further changes in the numbers of students 
or types of institutions 
The two Index norm groups based on 1076 
\I cases and 1995 CCIs were used primarily m 
order to answer questions involved in item 
above Item and «cale characteristics were e^ 
tablishcd by means of these two samples an 
ihev vserc used again after the factonng of the 
matched sample to develop institutional norm* 
for the factor scores 


mentv livtcil in item 2 alxive Scale inicTcorrcla 
Hots witbiti and lictwcin Indexes were factoictl 
in order to istiblish tlit ituU pcndcnce of the 
tv»f> sets of rcsjKinses and the factor composiiton 
of each of them 

The Xortn Cirnup Samples 


Other Samples 

Item 3 was concerned with the relationship of 
these measures to the educational objectives of 
tlic institution and their achievement The en 
tire group of 75 schools and programs available 
at the lime this question was raised was used 


\lihongh the 2T schools in the matched Sam purpose 


pie atr faitlv Vhcll disiribiitcal geographically 
aid 1)v adminmrattvc tape and sire they are 
II )l as adequate a vampling of I igf er education 
as s.as jywsitle from the data avathble at the 

time Sin more «! fols at which tfic CCI alone 


The enure senior class at a large univenitv 
was tested in order to investigate differences 
lictwcen intrainstitutional subathurcs (item 4) 
Olf cr special samples devised for speafic pur 
jwvev will be described in context 
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liiisincss Adminislration 
U Cinannati (Ohio) 
Nonhcnstcrn U (Mass) 
Ohio State U (Ohio) 

Subtotal 


ToWe 1 — Confinued 


THE COLLEGE STUDY 7\ 




(hpter Six 

Item and Scale Properties 


Since the nems for the Indexej \^e^e con 
sirticted in accordance speafications dc 

n\ed from an entirel> theoretical system the 
response characteristics of these scales arc o( 
more tlian ordinary interest The eflecuscness 
of the Indexes as measunng desices has impli 
cations going beyond their pragmatic utility 
The properties of these scales constitute an 
implicit test of the theoreiial model that ssas 
their source 

If the Items of a gisen scale prose to be 
statistically homogeneous it sviU be evidence of 
the fact that they are measures of the same 
process To the extent that the scales are re 
liable sse shall also be able to conclude that 
each set is a dependable measure of that process 
Once this has been established to our satisfac 
tion VI c can go on to the next question con 
ceming the nature of this empirically estab 
lishcd process and its relationship to the one 
postulated by theory 


SCALE HOMOGENEiTY 

The internal consistency of each scale was 
estimated on the basis of the contribution made 
by eadi item to the total scale score The 
statisuc used for tins purpose compares the 
effectiveness of eacli item in discriminating be 
tvsecn the extreme high and low scoring sub- 
jects (Ebel 19^1) 

Item Discrimination Index = ^ 

A, Nf 

v»5erc Jl = number of correct responses 
A = number of cases 
u = cases from upper 27 per cent of ilie 
total distribution of scale scores 
1= caves from lower 27 per cent of the 
total distribution of scale scores 


The DI can range from 4-1 00 in the ca'C 
where all subjects in the top 27 per cent o t le 
score distnbution responded to the item in 
question as keyed and none of the lower - 
per cent did to -1 00 in the obverse of this 
situation Items responded to correctly by 
numbers from both groups have a DI of 
corresponding to the fact that sudi items ma e 
no contribution to the total scale score 
Figure 1 summarizes the DI data obtained 
from the norm group samples for both insiw 
ments Values of DI above +20 are genera y 
regarded as indicative of a marked relations ip 
between item and scale Only 3 per cent of ^ 
A1 Items 1 per cent of the CCI have Dis 
lowf this the mean DI for eadt instrument i* 
‘57 and ^2 respectively It u evident tha‘ 
almost Without exception the items arc hig J 
consistent with their respective scales for this 
sample 

TTic average DI for each scale is listed m 
Table 2 Aside from AI n Objectivity all scale 
reflect the same high level of internal con 
smcnc) Other evidence indicates that the n 
Objeaivity scale which is made up of items 
involving common supersutions is closely re 
lated to educational level The high scho® 
student means for example are over 2 points 
lower than the college group College level re 
spondents generally rejea most of these item* 
lovirenng the reliability for such samples because 
of their restricted range but making it a usefo 
scale nevertheless for differentiating less cultur 
ally sophisticated subjects 

The high levels of these DIs must be di^ 
counted somewhat because the item is include 
in the total scale score against which it is being 
evaluated and there are only 9 other items 
comnbuiing to this score If the items are 
uncomlated and are also of equal difficulty 
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the spunouj item cruer/on cocffiocnt will be 
■ . %slierc ti equals the number of itcros 

(Dans 1951) In the present case this would 
give a Df of 32 esen if there were no con 
sjstency among iiems 

However neither of the assumptions imohed 
are tenable in the present case The item dilR- 
culties for the AI and CCI depart widely from 
the 50 per cent level in both directions and 
tc tf apparent from evidence to be presented 
below that the item intercorrelations must also 
be quiie high It seems unlikely that the spur 
lous Item criterion relationship could be much 
over 10 if that If the level of acceptability for 
the DI IS raised from + 20 to 4 - SO to allowr for 
this we still find fewer than JO per cent of the 
Items questionable by this standard for die 
norm group sample The scales are evidently 
quite homogeneous 

SCALE REUABIKTY 

Estimates Based on Internal Consistency 
The scale reliabilities csiimaced by means of 
Xiider Richardson formulas 20 and 2! {Richard 


son «. Ruder 1939) are listed m Table 2 Two 
different samples were snyolyed the nspective 
Index norm groups met a larger pair of samples 
based on all available cases as of the time of 
analysis (see footnotes 6 and e Table 2) 

The first two columns for each instrumeni 
conirast the KRo, values obtained for the two 
samples The values are very similar despite 
the fact iliai the new AI sample is four times 
larger llian the norm group and the new CCI 
sample su’see os Astge as the oJd one ire Asre 
evidently arrived at stable estimates of the 
population parameters 

The Kuder Richardson reliability coefBcienls 
tend to undcresifnnie the values yielded by the 
split test method thus the XR.^s of 7J 72 for 
the AI and of €5 C6 for the CCI are probibly 
Jess than she hypothetical Speannvn Brown co- 
effcients for these scales This Is a moot point 
however since we Jiave made no attempt to 
compute split half correlations between scores 
based on 5 items cadi Much more relevant 
» the fact that these KR-o values are dote to 
the maximum possible for sudi short scales as 
can be seen from the following considerations. 

LiviritNC Values for tjie KloerRiciiarhsos 
\s A FtNCrioA OF Scale LEf-crn Tl e foimuJa 
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Toble 2 Average Item D scnm.natmn Indexes and Reliobilrly Coefficients 
of the Af and the CCI 


Sale 


Item 

Djsciiinmacion AcU^nties Index 
Index 

■“at CCI KR.„ KR^* RRil * 


Coltege 
CfiitTactertsltcs 
Index 
KR.„ KRai‘ 


1 Abaicmeni Assurance 

2 Achiesement 

3 Adapubilit) Defensiveness 

4 Affiliation 

5 Aggression Blame Avoidance 

6 Change-Sameness 

7 Conjunctivil) Disjunctivii) 

8 Counteraction 

9 Deference Resuveness 

10 Dominance Tolerance 

11 Ego Adiievement 

12 Emotionality Plaadit) 

13 Energy Passivity 

14 Exhibitionism Inferiority Avoidance 

15 Fantasied Achievement 

16 Hann Avoidance RisVuUng 

17 Humanities Soaal Saences 

18 Impulsiveness-Deliberation 

19 Narassism 

20 Nurturance 

21 Objecuvity Projeaivity 

22 Order Disorder 

23 Play^\ork 

24 Fiaaialness-Impractiolness 
2a Reflectiveness 

26 Saence 

27 Sensuality Puntanism 

28 Sexuahty Prudishness 

29 Suppliation Autonomy 

30 Understanding 

Grand Mean 


42* 

51 

51 

53 

40 

67 

81 

60 

66 

73 

72 

65 

58 

48 

64 

64 

58 

58 

66 

4? 

81 

81 

60 

69 

59 

56 

69 

69 

61 

72 

57 

47 

67 

62 

57 

44 

58 

54 

70 

75 

67 

72 

57 

43 

66 

63 

62 

50 

50 

50 

56 

61 

59 

GO 

62 

49 

77 

78 

71 

57 

70 

50 

£0 

79 

76 

58 

53 

48 

61 

62 

54 

56 

41 

5! 

40 

40 

25 

70 

65 

49 

75 

76 

74 

57 

57 

43 

72 

76 

66 

40 

62 

51 

67 

75 

72 

70 

65 

60 

RS 

86 

83 

77 

50 

45 

64 

61 

43 

50 

58 

58 

71 

70 

64 

74 

57 

54 

75 

76 

70 

70 

27 

51 

56 

64 

59 

70 

74 

45 

82 

61 

83 

59 

56 

58 

71 

75 

68 

75 

59 

5$ 

74 

76 

69 

69 

54 

CO 

68 

72 

61 

76 

81 

58 

83 

88 

85 

77 

43 

62 

53 

54 

37 

80 

64 

55 

78 

78 

71 

71 

52 

43 

67 

68 

56 

34 

58 

54 

74 

73 

70 

75 

57 

52 

71 

72 

66 

66 


70 

77 

Gl 

67 

66 

61 

73 

40 
48 
60 
61 
51 
65 
60 

41 
67 
78 
51 
74 
67 
71 
CO 

74 
66 

75 
74 
74 
74 
47 
71 


63 


61 

72 

49 

51 

56 
45 
70 
26 
35 
48 

48 
40 

57 

49 

oo 

53 

72 

35 
64 
57 
67 

36 
64 
55 
67 
66 
66 

63 
33 
62 

64 


•All entries in this table should be preceded by a decimal point 

‘These tv»o columns are basol on a sample of 4021 cavs dran-n from 36 protrrams m 34 instiiutions- 
All other A1 daU lined here were obtained from ihe norm poup of 10 6 cases 
•These two columns are based on a sample of 4196 cases from 59 prograim m 51 schools The retnaio 
ing columns of CCI dau are from ihc norm group of I<>93 ascs 


for the most aourate of the easily computed 
forms of the Kuder Richardson reliability co- 
efficient 1 $ 

where n = the number of items 

<r,3 = the score vanance of the total <raV 
p = the proportion of correct aosweis to 
an individual item 


q— the proportion of incorrect answers 
(I — p) to an individual item 
pq= the vanance of the individual item 
2pg = the sum of the item vanances over 
a given sale 

The constant is introduced here as 

(n — 1) 

a correction for length Its effect is negligible 
even for an n of 10 as in the present case In 
general terms then kRxv,, is a measure of re 
liability based on the rauo between item and 
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scale \'anance Reliability will be maximized as 
the scale variance (a,") increases relative to the 
Item variances {-p(}) 

The magnitude ot the latter is unaffected by 
n, but the scale vanance has limits set by the 
number of items The largest variance possible 
in a 10-item scale would be 25 and would occur 
when half the cases have the maximum possible 
score and the other half receive zeros Under 
these arcumstances KRnq would approach 1 00 
Since half llic subjects must necessarily have 
passed eadi item p = 5 substituting in the 
formula we have 


KR 


/10\/, 10(5) (5) ^ 

^~VT)[ 25 


TA 

= (‘ ">('-#) 

= (1 11 ) ( 1 - 1 ) = (1 

KRoo= 999 

This IS a most improbable arcumstance how 
ever nor would we have much interest ordinar 
ily in a scale that is capable of disaiminatmg 
only two classes of respondents If we take a 
more reasonable but nevertheless extreme 
such as a flat tlistribuuon with equa 
of subjects receiving each of the n 

scores between 0 and 10 the scale variance will 
be 



receiving 0 scores tlie same ~ fail the second 

Item along wiih^who had scores of 1 and so 

on The items will thus vary maximally m diffi 
cult) from the easiest to the most didicult one 

passed only by the with perfect scores and 
we have 

^N=(i)(-;^).(^)(i) (;:)(^) 

2(10+ 18 + 24 + 28 + 50) 220 

I2l 121 

_ 29 
“TT 

= i 818 

Substituting the values in the fomiula 

/ 1818\ 

KR»n= (4 ^f)^ ^ jg J 

= (111) (1- 1818) = (111) ((8182) 
KR«rt= 91 

If the iierov had been ot equal difficulty 

KR^=(ni)(i--^)= 

KR:,= 8S 


= 2 ^^) (5J + 4" + S' + 2 = + n + 

,5= 10 

The ,.em >-.nane= ..nde, .he.c a,r>d..»n» 
be >l.ow„ .0 be be„-ee„ 

(5) (5) essum.ng “ J, 3,5 ,„e 

difficulty and a minimum of I 

of ,.eJ ordered ,n e perleet 

ascend, ns d.lhcul.y In .he l=..er >.0™'™ ^ 

one passes the e.s.es. ..cm r«ep" "“u ' 


Me base adopted quite stringent condiltone 
then and r.ntl that the prae.ical maximum tor 
kR„ on a 10 Item scale is be.tseen 8 ) and 91 
\ Gunman-ordered scale w.lh a rectangular 
score d.smbul.on .. sery unusual yet to 1 he 
extens that rite obntned ml.ab.I.t.es repomd .n 
Table 2 approach these Iheoreucal l.m.ts 
probSie .hat thu is prcctmly »ha' 

scales aie approximating 

Soate Paoexmo AssoaaTxn tm.i T..X 

"^:p:^rd=r^ 

:!::Semnce,u.. made 

■ 'A""" t the maximum pos.ibic ras. 
and the sanance ts shgh.l, larger 
r" ™ Ve lor an absolutely Oat d.s.nb.tt.ou 

: iT *; rrhmoda .. c .;^ cn .--- T , 

portion. lor tl"' ” 3, I,|,s uhith 1 . 11 . 

„d yteld an ..cm ™“" , 3 , „d 2 5 

betsscen the 'm. ^ 1 ^ 

,oes..m...edpcej.ot.>ly rhi. scale . 
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Scale 

1 Abasement Assurance 

2 Achicsemenl 

3 Adapiabilu> Delcnsiscncss 

4 Affiliation 

5 Aggression Blame Asoidantc 

6 Change Sameness 

7 Con)uncti\it) Disjunciniiy 

8 Counteraaion 

9 Deference Kesusencss 

10 Dominant Tolerance 

11 Ego Achiesemenl 

12 Emotionality Plaatliiy 

13 Energy Passmty 

14 Exhihiuonism Infenoniy Asoidance 

15 Eaniasied Achicsemeni 

16 Harm AsoidanceRislttaVing 

17 Humaniues Soaal Saen«s 

18 Impulsn eness Deliberation 

19 Narassism 

20 Nurturance 

21 Objeetisil) Projeciimy 

22 Order Disorder 

23 Play\Vork 

24 Practicalness-Impracticalness 
2a Reflecmeness 

26 Saence 

27 Sensuality Puritanism 

28 Sexuality Prudishness 

29 Suppheauon Autonomy 

30 Understanding 

Total 


4 07 
6 53 
523 
670 
400 
5M 
561 
621 
6 63 
601 
551 
4 20 
674 
383 
3^1 
4 93 
C&l 


168 
2^1 
2JS 
2 72 
2^7 
2J5 
2^5 
233 
2 03 
231 
288 
218 
175 
236 
206 
2 40 
2 79 


2 99 
025 
451 

6 95 

3 99 
641 

7 09 
531 

4 87 
430 

5 70 
618 
5 74 
535 
4 72 
566 
621 


561 

2 06 

5 62 

4 61 

237 

4 98 

630 

238 

578 

890 

1 43 

740 

520 

2 96 

630 

500 

240 

526 

617 

242 

520 

670 

216 

5 96 

534 

3 18 

614 

4 76 

1 86 

4 85 

181 

238 

5 93 

624 

2 12 

614 

698 

234 

635 

562 

2 33 

5 63 


133 

236 
193 
133 

237 
202 
237 
131 
197 
212 
193 
201 
228 
201 
1 74 
211 

242 
I 66 
231 
219 
214 
136 
233 
216 

243 
248 
231 
218 
1 78 
221 

214 


of 38 If one or tsso of the items of medium 
difficulty sverc replaced v.iih an aaivity likely 
to be considered interesung only by the most 
enthused something insohing quanuume or 
mathematical analj-sis for example the relia 
biliiy of this 10-item scale could be brought 
over 90 

This may not be quite so easily done in other 
cases where we do not happen to have a 
polarizing sex response working in our favor 
by increasing the scale variance rclauve to the 
Item variance but u is clear that the high 
rehabihiies for these short scales are the result 
of their unusual degree of internal consistency 
The means for almost all of tl e scales fall 
close to the middle of the range making for 
potentially maNimal dispersions The overall 
scale means arc 5 0*’ and 5 63 respeaively for 


the AI and CCI The sigmas indicate that the 
dispersions are in faa quite large the avera^ 
sigma for the AI is 233 for the CCI 2 14 
the scores were normally distributed all but 
one fourth of 1 per cent of them could be 
expeaed to he within three sigmas of the mean 
Scores of 5 6±5(2 3) are 13 and 123 tbe 
latter far in excess of the maximum possible 
score of 10 indicating that extreme scores must 
actuall) be piling up in excess of expeaatioo 
at both ends of the score distributions but at 
the high end in parucular Although the aver 
ge sigma is somewhat smaller than the value 
of 3 16 calculated above (u'’ = 10 00) for a per 
fecily tecungular distribution it is nevertheless 
till substantially in excess of the value of I 47 
that would obtain if these scales were normal!) 
distributed about their means One of tlie oP" 
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crating clnraaenitia of these sales then u 
their marked platykunosis 
The AI distributions are flatter than those 
for the CCI reflecting the f ict that the students 
cliaractcruations of thcmsches arc more sanctl 
than their descriptions of ihcir institution The 
differences in betueen schools s-ariaiicc are 
larger for the CCI than for the \1 hosscser 
due to the fact lliat the means between instiiu 
ttons arc more widely dispersed than arc those 
between student bodies This is as it should be 
although the elTectiscncss of the CCI for its 
spcaal purimse creates an uncxpcctetl problem 
in reliability estimation 

Lisimso Valufj of the Kuder RtciiAaosos 
AS A FusmoN OF Sampusc \ccrecste 3 I hasc 
,nlo llic mctlnn.o ol KR^ at somc^hit 
greater Iciisth titan t oiiltl nitltnanly areni net 
citary tn order to lay the grounduo.l tor a 
potnt resard.nR reltah.lity eattmatton tint tt 
of peniliar sigtnr, ranee tt, the present reseatdt 
and lor ,1 e CCI m particular The reliabd.iy 
of the CCI across institutions is affected ad 
screely by Insh degrees ot ron«nsu. 
cacli student body and by 
laeen schools although both o 
trcnicly destniblc proiKtites in ihemselses lor 
measure of insimttioiial dilTercnces 
T1 c edeet ol these wo f.cton ,s to dec™* 
the <„c ot the scale sartance 
vanance thus decreasing the rehab, y 
edaen. The tna.a.e tn item 
from the tact that for an, gt-en ^ P" 
tern of responses acres. 
ssard, a 5M0 spht ““ .rappste 

tnapprepriote tor some set 

pnate for otl ers As 
however the closer cadi item » 
cent diircufty fetef the larger -ft 

KR TnTa bT"TheV™ula for KR-t » 

"RRa, = (-;r^)(^) 

V T2 and KR**® 
The only d.llerence !«>«“ J 

IS in tl e substitution of PI answers 

IS the aserage proportion 

(obtatned ;„b„an.ially easier to 

ber ot items) KKoj 


compute' The two will y eld ulential values 
when the asenige item variance is equal to 
the average of the inthtidual item variances But 
wlien the item difficulty levels vary greatly across 
a given sale the overall avenge will fall be 
tween the extremes yielding t value for "pj 
tending toward the maximum even though 
each individual item pQ is based on an extreme 
cut and tends toward the minimum 
1 his IS dearly the case for il e CCI as can 
be seen in Table 2 The KR ^ values are much 
smaller thin those for KR „ indiaung that 
the individual item variances are mudi more 
extreme than their average reflects In itscll this 
limiuiion of kRj, « 

worthy However the same consideration also 
applies to the alculaiion ol :/>? for the CCI 
tl e value of pq across all responses or across 

all '» tc Istg" ■' "■> 

of pq uttliui any gisen scl.ool This will be so 
liecause titc most eaireme response to an item 
(and bectnse ol the high degtee of rensen.ns 
the smallest scale s.n.nec) w.ll be reth.n a 
smgle .nsiiiutton but these extteme a“« 

Iron, both sides ol the hern as ne de data 
Iron, other schooll oneeling one anolhre out 
and tncreasmg the oiemll tiem tanance at the 
expense ol the reliability eoefiiaen. 

To compensate lor this the valne. ol Tab* 2 

xrri,arre"M:::;:n^.t‘:nd”ti 

"r« not an ent.rely adequate one and le.res 

.in With an underestiinate of the t 

ported in Tabic £ 

^n, to gne u, eonldenre m the use 

Index sales 
Tesl Refs' 

TXie A. smle " .““Cn 

for 12^ sdioolieachers letesteu 
parte Urb lomcncnt „ _ s/-- 




a ihird time alter mlenals ol one ticeU r«o 
„c«U one month and tno months respecmely 
The responses i ere compared b) means ol 
gemma a measure ot association based on cross- 
dassihcation (Goodman 8. Ktusbal 1934) 

The results are sutnmanied in Table 4 The 
\alue o! gamma represents the aserage pet ant 
agreement in response to the items ol each 
respemte scale There is hide tliHerence he 
ween the salues {rom one to eight weels hut 
they ate all considerably higher than the one 
year salue Sesertheless esen these ate sig 
nificantly greater than rero (p < 01) in the case 
of every one of the 30 scales 

Table 4 also includes an esumate for the CCI 
based on 100 cases from the same school re 
tested after one month There was 86 per cent 
agreement bei\ ecn responses higher than for 
the AI but not quite as high as might be ex 
peaed for an institutional measure Howcv-er 
the testing was done shortly before and after the 
Christmas recess which ma^ have had some liear 
ing on the resulu" 


RESPONSE DISTORTION 


The results thus far indicate that liie Indexes 
are charactented by a h gh degree of item 
homogeneity and high scale reliability The 
scales are ev idcnily each good measures of some 
respeaive underlying process whatever that 
process may be It is not necessarily speofic to 

*Imtuut onal tcliabiliiy might be more appropn 
ately measuml tv rf /ferenl samples ol people 
ralhcT than by retesting ihc same group A\ebb 
(IWJ) repons a r/o of £9^ between a group of 
upperclassmen given ihc CCI at Fmory Univen ty 
in 19 9 an I another group in 1^65 However see 
the d scuss on m Chapter 15 regarding the limita 
lions of tl o for ihu purpose 


monlhs ot puiliapation in a uorbbop p 
(Hiinng 1936 Hunng S.ern S. CnncVsIurt 
1938) The inleni ol the uoiMiop »as to ellen 
1 diange lo alliludes and 
Betted lo some eictent in need score g 
tunhermore die pre posl 
hised on a letrachonc approximation Itno 
be an underestimation Nevertheless t e 
effaems ranged from 47 to 93 with an as^ge 
of G9 comparing very favorably with t c -o 
salues reported abose 

A more systemalic atiempt lo rl”* 
problem insolsed the retesling ol 
Ireslimen in iheir sophomore year They " 
then disidcd into lour groups and tcsie 
each scale since ssc base not yet “'“Wi*™ 
Ibcir independence Irom one another M e 
also to demonstrate their relevance to the P® 
ulaied need press variables from which t sy 
were derived 

Before examining data relevant to these 
questions however v\e shall first consider seve^ 

possible sources of distoruon that mig t 
assooated with responses to the Indexes 
subsequent sections we shall ash 
Indexes measure what they are suppo*^ 
measure Of more immediate concent to u$ 

IS whether at least tney can be shown not to 
* measunng some things that they are not sup- 
poved to measure 


Social Destrabtlity 

Responses to the Indexes might conceivably 
be affected adversely by the subjects tenden^ 
lo selea alternatives that he considers to ^ 
moie acceptable to the examiner regardless o 
their relevance as a seU-desenpUon The su 
ject may tell us that he lihes Tistening ^ 
classical music for at least an hour every T 
because he ihinlcs that this is something that 
(a) he really likes (6) he ought to bke or {0 


Table 4 Test Retest Reliablties Estimated from gamma for Varying 
Intervoli of Time 



68 71 

5G 35 

<01 <01 
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ihe examiner v.ou\d like 3 Any one of these 
cognitions could lead to his choice ot the like 
response hut tie v-ould interpret the result 
clifferemly for each case if ne kneii' 

The true response (n) might seem to be 
the most desirable but the projecuons (h) 
or (c) are aaually quite useful m ihemseUes 
svJien He knoir that they are nhat has been 
elicited In Camus vords a man defines 
himself by his makebelicse as nell as by his 
sincere impulses But these insincere responses 
are reiealing only insofar as they are actuatl} 
idiosyncratic personal projections If there is 
a consistent bias toward a particular response 
shared by most subjects because they all con 
sider It to be socially desirable the results 
become almost useless for indmdual dtagnosis 
A corrects e is asailable in such cases but it 
ssould necessitate abandoning the present sim 
pie formnt of the Indexes 

In order to determine the extent to uhicb 
such a factor might be operative m the AI 250 

* Curiously enough hOHeser in one early siudr 
With the AI student desenpuons of the i leal «u 
deni were more aitractive than ibeir lelfdescnp 
tions but faculty descriptions of the i leal student 
tended to resemble the students self more than 
their ideal (Saligle Ager Harvey R, Stem 19 j 7) 
Perhaps the studenit image of themselves under 
optimal coiiclxions ts cengrnent mth faculiy ex 
pcctations of nhac they ought to be but suH short 
of the abstract sense of perfection fieftf 6y the 
siiidenis as an ideal dcColigny (1968) also found 
that students valued intellectual needs at levels 
substantially m excess of their self descriptions 
Taculi) on the other Imnl grossly wnderestiroated 
the students actual needs (or expressive and m 
teilcetual aetnuies and oieresumaied their de- 
pendency needs 


undergraduate subjects u trie instrucied to ignore 
their personal preferences and respond to the 
Items in accordance uith the following key 

1 A like response is distinctly more desirable 
or socially acceptable 

2 A like response is probably more desirable 
or soaally acceptable 

S Can t decide or it probably doesn t matter 

4 A dislike response is probably more de 
sirable or sonally accepiable 

5 A dislike response is distinnly more desir 
able or soaally acceptable 

Figure 2 shows the resulung distnbuiion of 
Item means These range from H9 lo 4 19 with 
an over-ill mean of 2 60 and a sigma of 65 The 
average item variance is 1 W indicating a good 
dispersion of ratings for each item The overall 
trend then seems to be for the items to be re- 
garded as moderately acceptable but with a 
considerable difference of opinion about each 
one No items are rated as being either dis 
tinctly acceptable or distinctly undesirable This 
IS also true of the distnbution of items among 
the scales the scale means range from 2 00 to 
336 with a sigma of 37 and no one of them 
has an undue proportion of either the more 
acceptable or the less desirable items 

There 1$ evidently no stereotyped group re 
sponse based on ihe presumed social desirability 
ol the Item However the correlations between 
needs scores as freshmen and the social accept 
ability ratings obtained m their sophomore year 
from this group of 250 students are extremely 
Jugh averaging S'* and the correlation between 
stale means scored both ways is 74 (see Figure 
3) Evidently the respondent s needs response 
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IS the one }e regards as acceptable— Doesnt 
eseryone feel the same way’ — esen though 
there is actually some difference ol opin on 
about what is supposed to be acceptable 
This suggests that the basis for the AI re 
sponse may be associated with the subject s sense 
ol soaal identification or what might perhaps 
mote accurately be called nonalienation — 
The things I like to do I believe are also con 
sidered des table by others —as well as his ego 
ideal— This is what I like doing if and when 
I can But it may also be that the subject s 
response is really based on the equivalent of 
I shall say that I like doing these things be 
cause 1 know that others consider them desir 
able The first two possibilities are essentially 
true responses the last one turns out to be 
lie deliberate distortion that unwittingly re 
veals and is therefore as true as the others 
In this connection it is of particular interest 
to note il at there were five scales that have 
substantially lower correlations between needs 


score and social desirability rating indicati © 
relatively little relationship between what su 
jects like and how they think others feel abou 
It These were n Aggression (25) n 
Avoidance ( 15) n Order ( 15) n Practica nes 
and n Supplication (2S) Iw these ' 

- to be 


cases the respondent s paradigm seems 
This IS what I am no matter how others ee 
about these things 

These data are by no means definiti'e 
they do suggest that soaal desirability as sue 
is a minimal factor in the AI if w-e mean y 
this a stereotyped response^ The situation 
with the CCI IS necessarily different since there 
can be little question about the desirability o 
many of the items Whether respondents co 
lectively distort their descriptions of the t 
schools is amenable to direct analysis however 
unlike the AI and will be examined m detai 
in Chapter 8 


See l\a: 


(1966) for further ev dence on i 
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Faking 

The subject s sense of soaal desirability may 
come from the same source as his self image 
that IS both may rehect the same unconsaous 
processes at work, but this does not rule out the 
possibility of deliberate faking under the ap- 
propriate Drcumstances This question was in 
sestigated by Schulu (1955) who administered 
the AI to 64 college freshmen (all males) with 
speaal instructions a few months after they had 
taken it under routine circumstances as part of 
a test battery given to all incoming students 
during Orientation Week 

Half the group was given \orauonal m 
stniciions and asked to fake responses m order 
to make the best possible impression in an em 
ployment situation Two different jobs were 
Identified salesman and librarian and the stu 
dents filled the Al out separately for eacli of 
them 

The other 32 subjects receised personality 
instructions They were gisen two 
one dcscnbing an aggressise 
other a withdrawn one and insmicted to WI out 
the Al as each of these people might be 
pected to do , 

F.™™ 4 and 5 anmman., .ha r«ute to 
the two groups in tems I*”'”' ^ 

S anto r ?. .. daar .ha. theta are no so 
Uiapter /; . ^y^j^nts in 

cat.onal stereotypes as sueli „ 

i.rueted to lake retponsee to 
salesntcn and l.brar.ans show no thl ^ 

tween etther of the wo ptoSles Fu.tn 

both are stmtUr to the.r 

ministration except to a ennw respond 

insarianee (indtcattnE that they """"po 

ing to the instructions) 

The personabty '--"ce. 
hand produced ex.rente d.lTcren 
cad. type and self snvol.tng -1 
scales as prediaetl , 

The results suggest that h, i 

select responses ““'"S) ,h,„ m 

given peMiialny typ t>^^^ „,respond 

behas.oral t'™’ “ ^ response, 

ing stereoiypes fron. „ai„y pnijet 

for occupational type nuonort for con 

non. in li.emselses .he quew 

Struct sahdiiy but lea deviate 

, O, wbelher an J™',',:;:’ mmisa.. 


could fake the norm as 
faked an extreme 


Pro;ef/io« 

Consaouf faking is a less significant issue 
with the CCI than unconsaous projcaion It 
IS entirely conceivable ihai the responses to 
Items insohing a characierimion of the en 
vironment may be a more accurate rcRcction 
of the respondents own neetls than they are of 
hts surroundings. In fact in the early admin 
istrations of pilot forms of the CCI when stu 
dents were encouraged to add ilicir own com 
ments on the back of the answer sheet one 

mscent psychologist accused us of having con 

tnved a particularly insidious form of per 
sonality inventoryl 

McFee (1955 1961) compared ihe AI and 
CCI scores on matching scales to a group of 
IDO studenis enrolled in ihe wime iniiiluiion 
The coirelalion coefficiems tanged between 
_ 01 and +06 She alto compared item re 
, ponses and found that 89 per cent of the CCI 
t ems were tinrclaled lo the scorn on the cot 
respond, ttg AI scales. The 12 per rent ihs. 
were related to the AI svere loom! to con., 1 
„I a, pee., ol the college emtrenment to whtd, 
tlrese studem, penonally had had Im^ « 
oosure Items about events not experienced by 
£ student yielded moresanable 
were stretngly inBueneetl by the stregth ol the 
rreted pertonshty need Tin. seems to be > 

teasonable^erauonal del, nit, on ot projection 

The McFee study mdieates that ptojenion 
„r;'e delonstmt/d w„h -he CCI^bm only 

when to respondent 

tribute of the school 

p ™ stnre ttemTrequtnng .ob,ere.re 
rmares'^boutthel.^^^^^ 

•'■::='Lwnre,l.;o-;-F 

‘"Tbe*!^''^ m a sample torn a s.ogle 

ri^trenasaresultolto^hle — 

"'"TjrrtootrJ then three 
in n Nggrtssi relaiiombip be- 
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of this same continuum can be obsened, the 
true correlation v<iU emerge 
The matrix of intercorrelations beiween all 
AI and CCI scores for the 1076 students from 
23 colleges m the matched sample indicates 
httle relationship between the two instruments 
(Stem 1962b pp 4M9) The aseragc r in this 
table IS ) 08 j the largest 34 This latter salue 
occurred in the case of the Saence scales, the 
Humanities Social Sciences scales had the next 
largest s-alue of 31 It seems less plausible to 
omclude that students with high needs in these 

' Becker Goodsiein &. Mittman (196 d) have 
further observed that the CCI u relatively inde 
pendent of the level and mode of adjustment of the 
student respondents at least as measured by the 
MMPI 


iwo areas have an autistic perception o[ a rar 
responding press than to inter that these tew 
eiceptional values reflect the fact that such 
students are most I.Vely to be found in places 
that offer them a relevant press 

We shall see subsequently that the factors 
dented from these two instrumenB ate mdc 
pendent of each other, providing the most com 
pcihng evidence that responses to one instro 
ment are not a function of responses to the 
other We shall also And conRtmation lor the 
inference that students are to be foun 
schools with congruent press For the present 
however, we can conclude that there ts no evT 
dence that the mechanism of projection p 
any significant role in determining responses 
to the CCI B 


Toble 5 Analyses of Variance between Schools for AI ond CCI Scales 


Sale 


1 Abasement Assurance 

2 Achievement 

S Adapiabiluy Defensiveness 

4 Affiliation 

5 Aggression Blame Avoidance 
G Change-Sameness 

7 Conjunctivity Disjunctivity 

8 Counteraction 

9 Deference Restivcness 

10 Dominance Tolerance 

11 Ego Achievement 

12 Ernodonahty riaadity 

13 Energy Passivity 

14 Exhibitionism Infcnonty Avoidance 

15 Fantasted Achievement 

1C Harm Avoidance Risktaking 

17 Humanities Soaal Saences 

1 8 Impulsiv enesvDcldxrraiion 

19 Narcissism 

20 Nurturance 

21 Objeaivity Projcciiviiy 

22 Order Disorder 

23 Play Work 

21 Praaicalncss Impraciialncw 
25 Rcflcaivcness 
2f) Science 

27 Sensuality Puntamsm 
2« Scvuahiy Prudisliness 
29 Su]i{ ticaiion \iitonomy 
50 t'lidcTstanding 
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INSTfTUTIONAt. OIFFEREKTIATION 

The evidence thus far seems to indicate that 
tlie Indexes consist of highly reliable scales 
homogeneous in content that are not measuring 
any of tlie more obvious things that they ought 
not to measure The question now is whetlier 
they are measuring anything they should 

Analyses of variance between scale means 
summanred in Table 5 indicate that ah scales 
differentiate between student bodies and college 
environments at sety high levels of statistical 
significance ^Ve could proceed to examine the 
nature of tlic resultant ordering of colleges 
but that would mean sifting through an enor 
mous amount of scale data without knowing 


how many of them can be regarded as a valid 
KprescntJiion of the iheoreual coniiructi frtmt 
which the scales were derived nor how much 
redundancy exists among them 
It will be more useful to examine tic factor 
composition of these scales in order to ileicr 
mine what if any basic dimensions of schools 
and students have been estabhsl cd by them 
This analysis foitoKS tri Cliapter 7 Uiih (hese 
yardsticks in hand wc shall lien be able to 
proceed with the sysicmatic dassif cation of in 
stituiions the application of the Index factor 
scores in the study of higher education am! 
further imphaitons of nec<l press theory for 
college research T1 esc matters will be taken 
up in turn m the chapters that follow 



Chapter Seven 


Parameters of Personal and Organizational 
Interaction Measured by the Indexes 


n e first successful extraction of first-order fac 
tors from AI and CCI scale scores teas achicsed 
bs Saunders 1969) SMih the aid of a 

supplemental grant from the College Entrance 
Examinauon Board The purpose of il is anal 
)-sis was to establish the dimensions of person 
alit\ and emironmeni measured bs the ls»o 
instruments This also implies an inqutr) into 
the relatne independence of the M and CCI 
It mav be that the ensironmental responses are 
influenced b} the personality charaaenstio of 
the respondent and are thus realh to be re 
garded as proyecuons rather than descriptions 
To anssser this question, the oosanance ma 
mx produced from the sale intercorrebuons 
nas fanored and routed in tvo successne anal 
yses the first limited to the 30 AI variables 
alone and the second including the 30 CCI 
s-anables as veil If responses to the CCI are 
aimbuuble to the same source as those of the 
AI then the faaors in the combined analysis 
should be composed of scales from both imrni 
menu If on the other hand the AI responses 
are influenced by the particular group >nih 
nhom one assoaaies then sse vould not only 
expect to find composite factors insolnng scales 
from both instruments in the combined anal 
ysis but might also lose some of the factors that 
had been extracted initially from the Al-only 
mamx 

The sample used for this purpose consisted 
of the 1076 matched cases of men and ssomen 
from 23 schools described in Chapter 5 An 
iteraine pnnapal axis procedure (Saunders 
1960) iK-as employed esumaung the coim^Iniali 
ties iniually at zero and reiterating the com 
mon factor solutions until conseigence Mas ob- 
lamed for both the comiminalmes and the 


number of factors Rotation ss'as accomphs 
In normal sanmax (kaiser 1955) from w 
a completely blind approximation to orthogon 
simple structure Mas obtained 

Ulule the first major analysis of colIegM 
based on these factors Mas still in press (Stem- 

l96Sa) an improscd rotational entenon 

max) Mas deseloped In Saunders and appb 
to the data from the composite nutn* ^ 
supenorits to the sanmax solution mtis esidf® 
from the fact that cquamax tended to brea 
doMn tlie general factor more compI*tely 
a simple struaure The equamax faciois 
also more unifonn in imporunce the s'ananff 
ratio beiMcen the largai and smallest 
only and all of them lent themselves rea 
ily to interprciaiion The variance of the lar? 
cst sanmax faaor s%-as 25111 limes the smalle^ 
on the other hand and the last four seem^ 
somevvhat obscure All analyses of the college 
data Mere therefoie redone on the bans of the 
cquamax solution the results of Mhich are sum 
manied beloM 


COMBINED FACTOR ANALYSIS OF THE 
AI AND CCI 


Esing the iteratise pnnapal axis prot^*^ 
referred to presiously adequate convergence o 
the number of signifiant factors and of 
communahues for the 60 combined AI and CCI 
sartables vas judged to have occurred after 
Iterations There Mere 23 apparently significant 
factors accounung for 188 60 of the ■’0126 umts 
of common variance (sum of absolute s-alues of 


the blent roots) This is 93 7 per cent of the 


correlation 6^ per cent is attributable to error 
covariance The “’S rotated faaors account for 



PARAMHEM OF PERSONAL AND ORGANfZATIONAt INTERAaiON MEASURED By THE INDEXES 


35 17 iiniii (59 1 per ccni) of the total ^-Uiance 
The -10 9 per cent associated \Mth unic|ucness 
Cannot all be attributable to error cither judg 
ing horn the reliahtlincs reported in the preced 
tog cliaptcr for these scales 
The rotated factors separate into two dear 
groups as indicated m Tables 6 to lO !2 loaded 
primarilF by--\I vanables and ]I b) CCI The 
12 Af factors nre almost identical with those 
obtained from the analysis of the tnamx of 50 
AI sciJm aJone as an be uen by compaWng 
Table 11 with Table 7 
The onler of the factors m these two tables 
Ins been arranged to emphasue the parallelism 
of the two sets and is actually based on the 
finchngs of a second-order anal) sis to be de 
scribed shortly Disregarding this for the tno 


mew « >5 clear that the two solutions are sub 
suntially alike The communalmes ate actually 
sightly higher m the combined analysis the 
tesuU perhaps of better hyperplane definitions 
for the Af factors when contrasted v-uh CCI 
samnee 

Since the same personality facton were ex 
traaed from the matrix of isolated Al scales 
as from the matrix in which they were com 
bmed with the scales from the CCI we have 
cviilenOy isohted a stable set of dimensions 
measured by the AI They are also substantially 
the same as those found in several earlier studies 
of the Al (Stern 1958a Siebert 1959 Van Bus 
kirk t kufit 1963) Because these involved 
slightly different carher forms of the AI dif 
ferew analytic models and entirely unrelated 


Tofele 6 Lolenl Root Sums Apportioned omong the ?3 AI ond CCl Factors after Rotot on 


Taewr 

Total Sum of 
Squares 

Sum of Squares 
Al Loadings 

Sum of Squares 
CCl Loadings 

MI 

\ Sell Awnton 

2 Audacity Timidity 

3 Intellectual Interests 
d Mauvation 

5 Applied Interests 

6 Orderliness 

7 Submisjiveness 

8 Closeness 

9 Sensuousness 

10 Friendliness 

11 Expressiveness Constraint 

12 Egoism Diffidence 

Total 

Mean Square 

183 

122 

166 

177 

U5 

169 

U5 

151 

128 

138 

129 

107 

178 

1 16 

158 

167 

125 

M9 

MO 

115 
! 10 

125 

I 17 

94 

05 

06 

03 

10 

12 

20 

13 

16 

18 

15 

12 

IS 

IMS 

15 90 

148 

MS 

132 

13 

CCI 

1 Aspiration Level 

2 Intellectual Climate 

3 Student Dignity 

4 Aaderaic Climate 

5 Academic Achievement 

C Self Expression 

7 Group Ijfe 

8 Academic Orginization 

9 Soaal Form 

10 riayTVork 

11 Vocational Climate 

ne 

158 

176 

1 81 
fW 

169 

17S 

M7 

154 

199 

162 

08 

10 

18 

07 

09 

03 

13 

15 

16 

09 

25 

1 10 

148 

158 

174 

165 

I 61 

160 

132 

138 

190 

U7 

16 73 

Total 

Mean Square 

Grand Total 

164 

3547 

12 

1726 

1.52 

1821 
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PARAMETERS OF FSRSONAl AND ORGANfZATIONAl INTERACTION 


measured by the indexes 
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samples It seems clear that these must be the 
parameters of the domain rcpTcsctued by tJte AI 
Items and scales, 

Jt « also evident that iJicve dimensions ire 
not artifacts attributable to the pariUel mtuie 
of the test forms or to the fact that both sets 
of mfvojjses uere obtsinctl horn the same sub 
jccfs since tsdi instrument contnlmtes vimnte 
only to Its oun set of faaors The II and the 
CCI are mcasurinjT ttvo independent sets of 
dimensions the former presurnibly assoaaicct 
with personality charactensiia and the latter 
with college cmironmcnis 

Some tntcnrtion between the two »s sug 
gested, nevertheless by the performince of AI 
Floors 3 and 9 m the two amlyscv Factor 3 
13} the ownljined amlpis (Tabh 7) « ttfociated 
vsith scales reflecting intellectual interests cor 
rcbiing pnmanlj with Rcfleciivcnesv Humani 
tics. Social Sciences VmJcnianding and Science 
In the tudependent AI analysis there were it 
Itially two factors IiVe this 3 and 3“ (Table II) 
which separated students wuh micresu in the 
hnminitics ind social sciences from tliose with 
interests in the natunl sciences The twro have 
combined into a single factor in the composite 
mairivc and have alw given up about a third 
of their variance somcvvlicrc imong the CCI 
factors in the combined analysis Evidently the 
dillcrenees between students intercstcvl m hu 
mamties and those interested in sociicc tend 
also to be associated with differences m their 
college environments as rellecied m ihcir re 
sponscs to the press scales However since the 
corresponding press fictors (see Factors 2 and 
4 m Table 10) ire not assoaated with any pit 
ticular differences in needs scales it seems rea 
sonable to conclude tbit students with these 
respective needs tend to shire some relevant 
common press that is nevertheless not uniquely 
ihcir own ft would ippear that such students 
tend to find a relevant press for tiicniselves 
wftcieier they happen to br and no type of 
insiKiKion is unfquefy scheme nnb respeet 
to tiicsc student needs 

Fictor 9 reflects a different situation Only 
Inzilv defined is pirt of Factors 8 and II »n 
the independent Al milnx it emerges as m 
independent entity when contnsted with the 
CCI vinables in the combined analysis Tliete 
ire ijjparently some student bodies (coeds?) 
more reidily tecogiunble in terms of tlieir m 


lertsii in Sensiiiluy Narcissism and Sexuality 
llun tliere are tsoJafed individuals ihhough 
ofpiia there ts no one djsciiiai\e tyjie of insiiiu 
non at which they are to bo found 
Tlie Al-only matrix also yichltd i 13th factor 
which cinnot be found m the composite matrix 
Uifh loadings from Energy and Risknking tbs 
might be a miscuhnity femininity dimension 
which has been lost in the combined analysis 
It IS the last and least significant (IfS = Qi) 
of the factors extracted for this matrix how 
ever and might perhaps be safely disregarded 
anyway 


Analyses of Yauance of 60-Variahle 
II etghted Factor Scores 
The last stage of the Sautiden a/ulysii was 
to compute fictor scores for eich of the 1076 
individuals on the S3 rotated variables and sub 
tnit these to an analysis of variance 
These scores W'cre ditsinnf by the mairii reuldph 
ciiKni SR 'F »»here S is rhe matrix of staiidanl 
Util scores for each indiiidual on the original 60 
Variables A is the 60 x 60 correlation matnY and 
R IS the cqiiamax factor matrix 
TI*c fatiot scores were obtained with a mean of 
srio aiwl standanl deviation equal to ihe multiple 
coirctaiion of the factor with the BO variables 
Those siamlani deviaiions ate reponeil m (see 
Table li l>elow ') v»hcte they can be seen to Tang:e 
from 071 to OBR (Raimden 196S pp 10 11) 

The faeiors based on the AI arc shgl ily beiier 
measured than those associated wuh the CCI 
•»«i the di/ferenccs between the multiple corre 
htions ire not veo great The Fniiov. hov. 
ever are generally much larger for the CCI 
fictors than they are for the AI AH but one 
of die 23 arc nevertheless far beyond the 001 
level of significance (2 25 for 22/1055 degrees 
of freedom) and the exception is only just 
below this point at 2 22 It may be concluded 
then that the obiiined factors both environ 
mental and personiliiy differentiate effectively 
between colleges and student bodies 


Mliehi differences between the values rcponcl in 
ilv d amer in 1 d ose given bv Saunders (lOr-V) ,n 
v icp ft are aiinljiitjble to the fad that ihe data 
WarMol here are from Ihc or.gmal tape whereas 
ilinlen manuscnpi is Insed on ihe oiiipui fr>m 
vecomi rerun The two do not differ from one 
■tjihtr Ml anv csscnini way 
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Table 12 SoTy Venable Weighted Fador Score AnolysB 


Tacior 


F Ratio 

Mnluple B (lojg Cases) 

(Factor x 60 

Vanables) F 


AI Student Personahty 

1 Self Assertion 

2 Audacity Timidity 

S Intellectual Inieresu 

4 Momation 

5 Applied Interests 
0 Orderliness 

7 Submissis’cncss 

8 Closeness 


77 

84 

84 
81 

85 
£l 
77 
74 


10 Fnendliness 

83 

11 ExpressncnessConsiratnt 

79 

12 Egoism DiITidence 

79 

CCl College Ennronment 

1 Aspiration Lescl 

71 

2 Intellectual Climate 

73 

3 Student Dignity 

82 

4 Academic Climate 

SO 

5 Academic Adnetement 

77 

C Self Expression 

81 

7 Group Life 

81 

8 Academic Organization 

78 

9 Social Form 

76 

10 PlayNSork 

87 

It \ national Climate 

76 


!2/10j3di,p(^l) equals l&» p{Ml) equals 223 


4 00 

5 80 
3 61 
2^9 
5 30 
412 
359 
550 
801 
457 
15 89 

222 


001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

01 


10 63 

1613 
567 
2551 
2175 
5613 
22 65 
2121 
3102 
4459 
40 64 


001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 

001 


Pinnl FactoT Scores Compulatton and 
AnalysisoJ I ariance 

Since the GO-s-ariablc weighted scores described 
alwsc viould l>c impractical for ordinary usage 
in the scoring of AI and CCl responses at a 
wliool four simpler approximations were ex 
plorcd Tlicse were based on 

1 Hau high foadings— the rass score sum of 
scales with loadings abose 50 (the minimum 
sahip at which all scales arc rcptesenied) 

2 ^tandardt^d high loadings— the sum of 

itandardited scores for raw lugh loading" 
scales. * ' — — ' — 

3 nc-u hrfai-the raw score sura of scales 
with I iRh l>eta salues llic multiple R of eacli 
sublet of scales for a giscn faaor was estimated 
liv sumiiig the square roots of tlie products of 
each selcaed l>na and the corresponding load 
Irg (m nimun loa hng 50) and terminaung 


the subset at the point where the incretn 
of gain in R became negligible j 

4 Weighted standardi^d betas—die 
standardized scores for raw beta * 
weighted in accordance with their conmbutio 
to the multiple R 

All scale loadings beta weights and 
correlations rclesant to each of these four sco ^ 
are gisen in Appendix C Means were 
culatcd for each school in the matched . 
and ooTTcIaied with the GO-sanable weig 
factor score The resulo of this companson a 
listed in Table IS , 

Although It IS esident that the wcig ‘ 
standardized beta «cor« are generally supeti®^ 
iht difTcrences are aaualls quite small 
a linear combination of raw scores is prefera ^ 
for 'coring purposes the raw high loading 
score approximation was adopted as the pr®^ 
dure of dioice in all cases except CCl Factot* 
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Table 13 Correlations of Four Factor Score Estimates with the 60 Variable 
Score 


■Factor 


High Loading 
Raw Sundarducd 


Beu 


TVeightcd 

Standardized 


AI Student rersonality 

1 Self Assertion 

2 AudaatyTimidity 

3 Intellectual Interests 

4 Motivation 

5 Applied Interests 

6 Orderliness 

7 Submissiveness 

8 Closeness 

9 Sensuousness 

10 Fnendliness 

1 1 Expressiveness Constraint 

12 Egoism Diffidence 


97 97 

82 M 

B7 89 

71 71 

90 90 

91 91 

91 91 

78 77 

77 79 

96 96 

93 93 

69 74 


96 98 

82 85 

87 92 

71 74 

90 95 

90 92 

91 95 

77 80 

82 86 

96 94 

92 95 

59 0* 


CCI College Environment 

1 Aspiration Level 

2 Intellectual Climate 
8 Student Dignity 

4 Academic Qimate 

5 Academic Achievement 

6 Self Expression 

7 Group Life 

8 Academic Organization 

9 Soaal Form 

10 PhyWork 

11 Voational Climate 


94 

65 

80 

92 

77 

92 

90 

91 

93 


75 

78 

94 
65 
80 
92 

79 
92 
90 
92 

95 


95 

92 


81 

92 

92 
95 
95 

93 
95 


4 7 and 10 In these three tntunee. the nt. 

ll a.te„on>,.tet=plo,ed.nttetdp-*^ 

a better approximation to the m 
vanaUe eompnttttton end 
fta. losdtngt nter JO bnt t.tth «t™tl,jnw 
beta wetghtt The ehnnnat.on 
also helped as it happened to siop y 
terpreiation of these three facton 
The tpeetOc scales tnvolted ,n 
are underlined m Tables 7 an 
factor score is simply tbe sum of the rawACore, 
^alucs of the underlined scales 

The 1076 matched T«ulunE 

conlance wtli ^ of variance 

factor scores treated m from 

between sdiools as before * ^ 

Table 14 the measurement 
not quite as good is before 
rehtions now ranging cun' Vtitlun ilw 

rn„o,a,e„o,e et,„ 

respective sets of At luu 


25 lactots scores ate now ..gntRotot beyond the 
001 Itte! The opptoxtmited seotes woold p 
p„c to be adequate tor oor putj^se and .1 
^ferenccs to factor scores throughout the bal 

^„^o"h..^».h -to these p.tt.cn..r.«n^^ 

procedures 

second order AI FAaOR ANALYSIS 
Prewoo, analyse, ot . he A. g.nJW 
,96Sa 1962b >^7 a atenltr hnkage 

j«ed that de 

“Ttl mTnh^nal tenns An .ntpeet.on of 

SCTibccl in onnogu , , j and m 

the stale load.nits in 
Appenthx C, »„ 1 t 

oLs blmd obUqne rotation 
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ToMe 14 Approximated Factor Score ArtolyA oF Voriance 


Faaor 


Muldple R 
(Factor x 60 
Variables) 


F-Ratio 

23 Schools (1076 Cases) 

“7 


AI Student Personahty 

1. SelfAsseruon 

2. AudadiyTimidity 

3 Intelleaual Interests 

4. Mouvalion 

5. Applied Interests 
C. Orderliness 

7. Submissheness 

8. Closeness 

9 Sensuousness 
10 Friendliness 
11. Expressheness-Constralnt 
12 Egoism Diffidena 
CC7 CoHege EnviTonmenl 

I. Aspiration Lesel 

2 Intelleaual Climate 

3. Student Dignity 

4. Academic Climate 

5. Academic Achiesement 
C Self Expression 

7. Group Life 

8 Academic Organization 

9 Social Form 

10 PhylVotk 

II. Vocational Climate 


.87 

.63 

84 
.84 
.75 

85 
.75 
.66 
.55 
.80 
.74 
.63 

.42 

.68 

.76 

.79 

.77 

.75 

.70 

.71 

.72 

.79 

.66 


7.20 
7J7 
6 25 
2.80 
4.17 
5M 
5.31 
8.37 
525 
7.10 
9.43 
3.14 


.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 


31.39 

48.77 

17.03 

30.87 

27.62 

31.68 

32.96 
59.54 
42.48 
50 79 

141.96 


.001 

001 

.001 

001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 


•Tot 22/1033 dC, fi(.001) equals 223 


criteria, such as oblimax. all ended meaning 
IcssI), hotseser. The final solution was to inter 
correlate the AI factor scores obtained from the 
rcscorcd 1076 $.tmp1c, resulting in the correla 
tion matrix Risen in Tabic 15. 

Tills matrix is characterized by large posithc 
salues nearest to the main diigonal, indicating 
that this relationship Is limited to adjacent fac* 
ton since the correlations dcacase with their 
distance from the diagonal In general, the 
closer is»o facton are to one another in sequence 
the luRher the relationship bcisstcn them, 
whereas nonneigh1>ors are closer to zero or esen 
negatiscly related Hut since the correlations 
inarasc again in the outer o(I<liagonal comers, 
it it csnleni tliai the first and last facton of 
the sequence giten here arc themsches related, 
aistl tlicre is in fact no inierrsiption in the link 
age o1 the total structure 

The \-alurs entererl in the main diagonal are 
KRyj rrliahilities. from their magnitude it 


would appear that a substantial portion o i 
sariance of each first-order factor has been ac 
counted for The essential equality of the co 
umn totals tells us that the distances beiwce 
the factors are fairly equal, with the possible ^ 
ccpiion of Factor G (Orderliness) which see 
to be more unique than the others The ma _ 
approaches being a symmetrical drculant, 
which each row reproduces the one abose 
displaced one space to the right and the 
row is followed by the top one again The 
arc consistent with a quasKircumpIex, a law 


order postulated by Guttman (1954, pp 


324 31) 


for scales similar in their lesel of 
but diHering in the kinds of abilities or aititu 
they define There is an order among these 
difTcrent dimensions but it is of a continuous 
arcular (reaimng) sequence, without befp” 
ning or end All sariables are of equal ra" • 
rclatetl to one another by postulates of neiR 
bonng 
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The sequence of vanables jn Table 15 and 
those preceding Jt is in optimum circumplex 
order This tv^s established by factoring this 
first-order matnx and obtaining a more ac 
curate representation of the factor structure as 
It exists m the second-order factor space The 
centroid method iras used for this purpose 
no computer being available at this stage of the 
analysis The initial communalities were based 
on estimates from immature centroids and the 
common factor solutions were carried through 
four Iterations, at which point a reasonable de 
gree of ranvergence was obtained for the com 
munahties and the number of factors 

Dght factors were extracted (see Table 16) , 
accounting for 7 89 units of the total variance 
(65 75 per centf^^he residual correlations at 
this point averaged— 001 and were distributed 
symmetrically with a » of 026 which is less 
than the value of e, for an n of 1076 (OJO) 
Tlie first three of these factors appear to be 
the significant ones containing 009 units of 
variance between them Thus these three ex 


plain 5075 per cent of the tot^vanance and 
7711 per cent of the comiiinn sanance Since 
tile remaining fi\e factors^are composed of 
nnglets, and the htent roots sum of ilie largest 
of these is onlj 6'’43 it seems likely that most 
of the intcrpretable common factor variance 
lias been accounted for in the fine three 

The first of these unrotated factors is the 
general factor with large posime loadings from 
all of the fim-order input The next two fac 
tots contain the major intcrpretable portion of 
the second-order common variance and reveal 
the factor fan reproduced m Figure 6 when 
plotted together This js a graphic representa 
tion of the first-order factor arcumplex referred 
to previously 

All eight of the extracted centroid faaors 
were also loiated by means of a combination of 
graphic and algebraic methods to an orthogonal 
Simple structure reqmnng a total of J7 com 
plete rotations and averaging 4 9 adjustments 
per factor The results of this rotation are given 
m Table 17 together vvitb the communalities 




methodology 
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Table 16 Unrolafed At Second Order Factor* 


Factor 


1 Self Assertion 

2 Audacity Timidity 

S Intellectual Interests 

4 Molis-ation 

5 Applied Interests 

6 Orderliness 

7 Subitussiscness 

8 Closeness 

9 Sensuousness 

10 Friendliness 

11 Expressnencss-Constraini 

12 Egoism DifTidcnce 


52 

23 

47 

17 

52 

-25 

ii 

-ii 

54 

-ji 

17 

-50 

34 

-48 

56 

19 

65 

36 

35 

36 

37 

47 

59 

46 


S2 


IS 


04 


09 


M -20 10 

45 09 21 

2S -25 -21 
-15 -18 -27 
_32 23 06 

—60 12 -16 


07 


15 

24 07 

15 14 

05 -11 

04 06 24 

17 10 -15 

M -17 -04 


Table 17 Rotate d Al Second Order Factor* 
Factor 


-25 15 

-14 28 

-11 -49 
162/ 62 


27 -02 
-25 -19 


8 h- KlLjn 


1 Self Assertion 

2 Audaaty Timidity 

5 Intellectual Iniercsu 

4 Metis ation 

5 Applied Intcresu 

6 Orderliness 

7 Submissnencss 

8 Closeness 

0 Sensuotisncss 

10 Friendliness 

1 1 Expressncncss Constraint 

12 Egoism Diffidence 

Zc8 


— n 6, _|9 08 -02 -10 

■1 T8 -il 02 0) iS 05 

« M -fe IS -05 ^ 

i -07 1 -Oi 01 00 

^5 1 « I f : 0 

TT Tc 57 02 06 

ni ^03 34 oa _ 

1 1 1 1 I :i 5 

i Si -i -0^ -w ^ 

226 1 62 105 95 68 63 48^ 


-04 76 

-01 72 

24 54 

-04 67 

16 48 


83 

87 

100 


07 56 82 

09 92 


- „ 77 

-05 47 


15 7 85 


.he ent^rde. tacton The 
commoh .anance (7 a P" 
found .u the era, four of 

u ideraihed mih a specinc iio ^R^l.abili) 

duced to 12 lacton hn e 

cular stnicure .hat eau b ^ 

dimen.ions but has f jirucure finally 

..out W.th all ,he piece. nl 

in place before ns sre can now r 

terpret its contents 

dimensions OF PERSONAUTf 

The 12 persnnal.ty "”“he orcnlae 

AI needs scales are interrelatea 


of Items from * ^ sBman.cly keyed 

-■'--r'bsSartmniud 

fc'J^Tndcr'TdTiand.ngof the facto. CO 

I AchicvummlOrienUUm 

Thu "nrlS aSJ^snscncss 

ndiet more pnonal tn nature 
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by tocoo. .bo. .n.oKe ™o.e d„ 

tinctly intellectual aspec« of achievement The am at ccneral laws about the 

lan tocor ,n .h.s area ol .he ccumplex .5 a..cn.p .og „.,„„gh ,n 

ba«d pi.ma..ly on i.ems reUccng an .n.eresl physical uni. er.o ccn Aough .. ha. 

.„ .he deselopmcn. oi uselul applied sWls U.C dcclopcncn. ol a .heor, con .hong 

A high Area I score mdica.es s.rong ego s.m no pcaclical applicalions ^„„„,rac 

mgs the prease direction of which can be deter 4 MonvATtos (n Achievement 

mined by examining the specific factors and {ton Understanding and Energy) •* 

‘ _ ./» .... . _.-t ..onrocpnts Still an 


scales involved A low score suggests mdifTerencc 
to personal achievement 

1 Self \ssERnov (n Ego Achievement Dom 
inance Exhibitionism and Fantasied Achieve 
ment) This factor reflects a need to achieve 
personal power and soaopobucal recognition 
It IS based on items that emphasize political 
action directing or controlling people and the 
seeking of roles likely to receive considerable 
group attention A high score involves afiinna 
live responses to such items as taking an aaive 
pan in soaal and political reform persuading 
a group to do something my way speaking at 
a club or group meeting and imagining my 
self president of the United States 
2 ALDAcrryTivnonY (n Risktakmg Fan 
tasied Achievement Aggression and Saence) 
This faaor involves an orientation that 1 $ more 
personal and less social than Factor I The 
empimis here is on skill and aggressiveness m 
physical activities as well as in interpersonal 
relationships It is of interest that this personal 
aggress veness and indifference to danger should 
also be assoaated with a high level of interest 
in science— the Sirangelove Syndrome would be 
an apt title for (his factor Typical items in 
dude dnving fast playing rough games in 
which someone might gel hurt setting myself 
tasks to strengthen my mind body and will 
power doing something that might provoke 
CTitiusm annoying people I don t like just 
to see what they will do questioning the dc 
asions of people who are supposed to be au 


like the .hrcc preceding il reprerenls s.iU 
olher tonn .n »b.cb .he need for achie.en.CT 
may be expresred Facor 4 howcer dcsoiW 
the more conventional forms of striving per 
as a process divorced from any spcafic conten 
or goal It involves elements of competitneness 
and perseverance as well as of intcllectua asp 
ration A person withliigh motivation h es to 
set difficult goals for himself and compete 
with others for a pnze or goal He will 

twice as hard at a problem when it 
if he doesnt know the answer and ® 

return to a task that he had previously faded 
He enjoys concentrating intently on * P™ 
Icm and will even stay up all night w cn 
IS doing something that interests him 

5 Apfueo iNTERxyn (n Practicalness Saence 
and Order) A high score on this factor lUg 
gesis an interest in achieving succes^throug 
conaetc tangible soaally acceptable activiu 
The Items involve orderly and conventiona aR 
plications of skills in business and saence su ^ 
as managing a store or business entetpn** 
fixing light sockets making curtains P***'|**'^ 
things etc around the house learning ^ 
to prepare slides of plant and animal tissue 
making my ow n studies with a microscope 
keeping a calendar or notebook of the thinp 
1 have done or plan to do Diligence an 
utility would seem to be the most iroportan 
aspecu of Factor 5 

n Dependency Needs 


tloru.es and doing experiments in physic This dimension is based on seven factors h 

chemistry or biology in order to test a theory 5 (Applied Interests) with the 

3 ISTZLLECTUAL IvTERESTs (n Reilectivcncss preceding area but carries the orderly aspea* 
Humanities Soaal Saence Undersunding and of those aaivities to a more expliatly compu* 

Saence) The scales with the highest loadings *sive level of personal organization The n(»t 

on ih s dimension are based on items involving faaor in the sequence begins to turn outward 
various forms of intellectual aaisities the arts substituting conformity for compulsion and 
as well as the soences tl c empirical as well as followed in turn by a less self abasise vanani 

the atmran Examples are finding the mean that emphasizes emotional closeness rather than 

II g of unusual or rarely used words compar sul mission \ high score in this area sugg®^ 

ing (he problems an 1 conditions of today with a generallly high level of dependent submissis^ 

those of variovs times in the past reading soaally controlled behavior A low score rcpre 
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sent* tlie inN’crsc of tbn aiiionomy a«cndmct 
and nonennformtty 

5 ApputD IvriRECTS See AKa I abo\c 
— II CosrniAivTExrRESM\ENES< (n Placid 
jty Deliberation Infcnoruy ANOidincc and 
Prudisbness) Thii u ibe in>er?c of factor II 
in area III below Modcntcl> biRh »ct)rei »ur 
gcjl gtnrdedncss and emotional constnaion 
whereas extreme scores impl> high leseh of m 
hibition dcfeniueneM and riRidity Typiol 
preferences include jisonhnR excii^cnt or 
etnotionaUension ” controlling my emotions 
rather than expressing myself impuliuely and 
keepinrin ‘T e background when 1 m with a 

group of wild fun loving noisy people Being 

romantic with someone I love is disliked 

— 12 DiFunrsct IcoisM (n nonNarnsiism 
nonraniasietl Achievement and Ohjcciiviiy) 
Rcverxetl scores on factor 12 (see Area III l>e 
lov^) suggest a deemphaiis of the self as a pri 
marv source of gratifcation and value This 

E00.1 cotmet ami rtaliiy 
, I, push Mgl. «m=a 
bP aiiocawl ».ll> a I'™”-' 
ego .inmiire a aaRoc or o lorurrly 

bieh in diffiileno: do not pmir i« 
selves m a mirror each time they pa 

Ordpr and Deliberation) People ^ ^ 

r-.rnE^.:, 

Ibeiiseolniiial . ,'^,,ke to ^Kbedole 

People vs'ho arc very , ^ .i,- day and 

lor nork and ?'»>’ .‘'""'’IrfJ The, 
plan readins prc.|pam< 'or r''™ „„e 

,L to set up and go the 

eicli day and Tfep ™ 

money they spend J ^ns,dcrable dc 

up their m mb do«ly alter eom. 

mem Niirturanee and ,,j,„,„e >yateni 

ceding factor suggest (or guarding 

biied on TiEid imern’l^ ,„jh,e„,ns ■»!«■>« 
aja m. the expre.™" »' 'r^f^ „ tash 

The Snbtmimeneb „ ,„>olMr««>«iaI 

leaeloleomml but in this ease in 


confonmiy and other-direacdness. The items 
emphisire humility ( admitting wl cn I m m 
lie wrong ‘’'trying to figure out how I was to 
blame xfter getting into an argument with 
someone ) helpfulness ( having other people 
come to me with ileir problems') andjx)m 
pliancc ( doing what most people tell me to 
do to tbc best of my ability ) It is of interest 
th-it n Nurturance items should appear in this 
context suggest ng that the submissive indmd 
uals interest m supportive activities may be 
bised to a considerable extent on his own 
unexpressed need for sucli help 

—2 Timidity Audvctty (n Harm Avoidance 
Nonraniaiied AdiieiemenI Blame Aroidance 
and hnnScience) This is ihe imene ot Fauor 
•> deimbed presiousi, under AehievemenI On 
ennlion In il. reserseil form il suSEinu anx.ei, 
associated seilh all sources ol nsl 
psscholoRial and soesal These people dislike 
iplm social aeiiiines "i;* 

miEht conceisably incur hann or ^ 

are arelol lo “'ar > rainmal and rubbers 
,hen II rains cannot “a" 

eahansied lo see how mueh 
artnins s'llh an insiniclor or supenor or 

Slbo^aennric iheories about .he ongin ol 

'''g 'clisi"is°(ii Suppl.canon 5“”='"' 

•”""7"i;;:frSh“ha;efhot 

i;;:E:r"Nr,:nT;t:.r=7'"; 

m FaS 7 are absem here In dreir place . 

watching a coup feeling 

other comforting '.ell about 

low and young 

!;racStS'th"Samten.e the emotionally 
close person 
/// Emotional 

the Qoseness tactor 

This dimension sto 
with the preceding a 

factors with a„d emotional 

■-'‘“'“^eSTaS;. a .".group sell 
.ponlaueity T' ^ guopng 

rrSloado" (seeFiguroE) 

■'“e cLsenoss SeeAreallaboao 
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9 Sensuousnfss (rt Sensuality Narcissism 
and ScNualit>) The items associated ssith Uiis 
factor arc concerned svith aciisiiies of a sensual 
character They suggest a measure of self in 
dulgciice along ssith a delight in the grattfita 
tions to be obtained through the senses Tins 
includes aesthetic experience and the apprena 
tion of the fine arts Sensuous people enjoy 
listening to the rain fall on the roof or the 
stfind blow through the trees sketching or 
painting dressing carefully being sure tint 
the colors match and the sanous details arc 
exactly right and daydreaming about being 
in Jove with a pariiailar movie star or enter 
tamer 

10 Friesolisess {« Affiliation and Play) 
Penons with liigh scores on this factor arc in 
lerested in fnendly playful relationships with 
„ other people They like simple and tincom 
plicated forms of amusement enjoyed in a group 
setting Such people lead an active social life* 
mviie a lot of people home for a snack or 
party and like to be with people s\ho arc 
always joking and laughing and out for a 
good time 

11 ExpRESsivEXESs-CosyrRAiNT (n Emotional 
uy Impulsiveness Exhihitionism and Sexual 
ity) This factor stresses emotional lability and 
freedom from self imposed controls Individuals 
with high Expressiveness scores appear to be 
outgoing spontaneous impulsive and unm 
hibiied They like yelling with excitement at 
a ball game speaking or acting spontane 
ously 'being the center of attention at a 
parly and flirting 


something iin|>ornnt ' and 'watting for ® 
mg star wJiitc horse or some other sign of sue 
cess before miking on impornnf decision’ 

1 Stir AssrKTios Sec Area I almvc The 
egocentric aspects of I actors 11 and 12 terminate 
in the asccndincv and rninipuhtivcness of Fac 
lor 1 the {Mini from which the circle was begun 

II niucabiUl) 

The fourth dimension extracted from the 
second-order factor spice is of less magnitmc 
linn the preceding three Unlike them it i» n® 
-ssoctated with a separate segment of the ar 
cumplex the first three having already divided 
it up between tlicmselscs but overlaps >ot 
dimensions 1 and !I As can be seen from Figure 

f) however it excludes the extreme self assertive 

aspects of Acliicvemcnt Orientation on the one 
hind and the physical and emotional sour^ 
of anxiety at the other extreme of the De 
pendency Nicils area 

Insofar as ii combines elements of both m 
tellcctuahty and submissiscncss this dimension 
IS of intrinsic interest to the educator Ro 
ing interests in aadcmic activities cmipl«f 
orderliness and conformity, this factor seem* 
likely to be specifically assoaated with academtc 
acliievement Persons lugh on this factor art 
not likely to be original or creative they are 
hovvever likely to accept direction readily an 
be educationally tractable 

Loadings with this dimension come from fac 
tor S Intellectual Interests Factor 4 Motiva 
tion Factor 5 Applied Interests Factor 6 O'” 
derhness and Factor 7 Submissiveness 


12 Egoism Diffidence (n Narassism Fan 
tasied Achievement and Projeaivity) This 
factor reflects an extreme preocaipation with 
the self The items arc concerned with appear 
ance and comfort as well is with fantasies of 
extraordinary achievement and public recogni 
tion The responses to some items m this group 
suggest that reality itself is being interpreted 
in egocentric terms but this may not be so 
much a matter of autistic distortion (whether 
daydreaming or hallucinaimg) as of the nams 
sisiic egoism of the completely self-centered 
child Egoistic persons enjoy having lots of 
lime to take care of their hair hands face 
clothing etc catching a reflection of them 
selves in a mirror or window pretending to 
be a famous movie star going to a fortune 
Idler palm reader or astrologer for advice on 


SECOND ORDER CC! FACTOR ANALYSIS 


An analogous procedure was followed vvit 
the CGI resconng the I07G sample in accor 
ance with the unit weight approximations iox 
each first-order factor and intercorrelating ih^ 
new scores The resulting matnx (Table 18) 
was then factored by the centroid method an 
rotated to orthogonal simple structure by 
gebraic and graphic techniques 


The interrelationships among the CCI 
order factors are evidently different from those 
of the AI The values just off the main diagona 
of Table 18 are all positive indicating that ead' 
of these correlates with its immediate neighbors 
but the ofl-diagonal corners are deadedly nega 
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live and It 15 dear that the two crnll ot llm 
chain are not IinUd together as itas the case 
mth the AI Timliermore the tariahles seem 
to split into tno distinct blocks represented b) 
first-order Factors 1 to 6 and 7 to 11 silitcli 
interlink ssitli cadi other in the \icintty ol 
factors 6 and 7 The first group has higher and 
more equal column totals than the second and 
must therefore be the more homogeneous of 
the tno but the reliabilities of both sets are 
o[ equal magnitude 

Table 19 contains the unrotated centroid lac 
tors The communality estimates ^^ctc Acry 
dose and good comergcnce was obtained with 
a single iteration Eight lactors were extracted 
accounting for 78 32 per cent ot the total cor 
relation but 74 14 per cent of the common 
\ariance is contained in the first two of these 
alone The residuals arc symmetrically dis- 
inbuted around 000 SMih a a of 020 less than 
the standard error of 030 
Figure 7 is the result of plotting these first 
two factors together adjusted slightly (2C5®) 
to center them better on the axes but otherwise 
following the same procedure as before with 
the Al prior to rotation The two subsets ot 
factors noted in the correlation matrix can be 
seen quite dearlv here confirming the impres- 
sion from Table 18 that the second-order CCI 
faaor space is essentially ovo-dimensional 
However first-order Factor 10 (Play Wort) 
has only been partially acomnted for by these 
two and it also seemed probable that Factors 
3 and 4 would resohe together and yield a 
clearer third (actor if Table 19 s\as rotated to 
simple structure This required eight romplete 


rotuHons ncnging 2'1 ailjusimcnts per hour 
Tim results shosvn lu Tubk 20 reproduce the 
,«o mijur subsets tsc Insc ulready seen ts.l .out 
further modificat.on and also just barely dcli.er 
up a third factor Thus 72 91 per cent ot the 
common sananee .s st.ll .n the first tsso ead 
of whicli accounts for half tlic factor fan 
Figure 7 Another 1198 per cent is m me 
third factor assoaated with a residual ncgainc 
first-order Facion 8 (AO 


relationship between 


demte Orgnniration) and 10 (Flay) ^ 

of their variance Ins already been 
for on the preceding factor however 
both were found to be correlating positi 
Vhitli the remaining variables 

Evidently then the 11 CCI faaors arc wt 
related in a circular order like the AI 
correlations describe two linear sequences 
chains that attach to each other at one en 
but are open at the other Overall scores 
these two groups have reliabilities" (KRjo) ® 
1 00 and 97 respectively The third dimension 
less well defined than these contains the sug 
gestion of a dimension splitting off fro*° ^ 
second It has a reliability of 74 and may 
fiect something not represented adequate y » 
the instrument or perhaps not to be foun 
in college environments (see below) 


INSTITUTIONAL DIMENSIONS 

As can be seen from Figure 7 the two ni<«l 
important second-order factors in the CCI ar 
relatively easy to interpret One of these i 
clearly concerned with characienstics of the m 


Table 19 Unrotated CCI Second-Order Factors 


ft* 



Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

18 

"TT 

1 

Aspira ion Level 

78 

31 

13 

13 

23 

-07 

12 

04 

“ 8P 

'If' 

2 

Intellectual Climate 

88 

36 

12 

—15 

-IS 

ID 

-09 

03 

97 

92 

3 

Student Dignity 

M 

26 

-15. 

19 

—11 

19 

19 

-15 

65 

52 

4 

Academic Climate 

75 

37 

11 

-22 

06 

21 

01 

— 10 

82 

71 

5 

Academic Achievement 

75 

48 

—20 

-08 

14 

—24 

02 

11 

93 

85 

6 

Self Expression 



16 

09 

-14 

— 17 

—09 

09 

63 

46 

7 

Group Life 

—19 

66 

—06 

11 

—39 

Oa 

09 

10 

66 

47 

8 

Academic Organization 

-26 

42 

—58 


—03 

04 

05 

13 

70 

58 

9 

10 

Soaal Form 

Pla) W ork 

—48 

—35 

67 

17 

19 

-5i 

—23 

M 

-08 

10 

10 

05 

24 

07 

06 

—03 

85 

59 

72 

43 

11 

Vocauonal Qimate 

-85 

J1 

-06 

09 

34 

13 

-02 

17 

1 00 

83 


Zc" 

422 

217 

89 

45 

41 

22 

14 

11 

8 6'> 

721 
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telleetual dimafe and n evidendy the countef 
pan of (he Achle^elnenl Oneniation dimension 
of the AT The dependency and cmotionatity 
areas of the AI appear to haw collapsed here 
into one broad nonintcllectual dimension how 
escr Thu may be attnbutable to the fact that 
tJicsc data mtaUe educational tmutuiions and 
intellectual components of ihc environment are 


therefore overdetermined If this ts the ease 
environmental faciors in nonaodcmic sellings 
may conceivably hive less variance assoaated 
njih intellectual emphases and more aivKiittil 
wiili the diiiincuon between opportunities for 
the expression of emotionality and those that 
support dependency netds The relaijytly faint 
third CCI dimension docs in fact suggest ihit 


Toble 20 Rolofed CCI Second Order Foctors 


Factor 

J Aspiration Level 

2 Intellectual Climate 

3 Student Dignity 

4 Academic Climate 

5 Academic Aclnevernem 

6 Self Expression 

7 Croup Life 

8 Academic Organuation 

9 Social Form 
10 I’layUork 

IJ Vocational Oimaie 
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an emotional component ma\ be confounded 
here vith the oiliervMse pnmanl) dependcnc) 
on^nted second dimension 
1 Intellectual Cltmafc 

Eight of the e!e^en CCI faaon cosar> to- 
gether to define the oserall dirr'^nsions of an 
intellectual climate Tlie> include the more 
conseniional aspects of th** academic program 
(a) qualities of staff and faalities (b) stand 
ards of achiesemenl set b^ students as veil as 
facultv and (c) opponunities for the derelop- 
mem of self assurance In addition to these 
three the intelleaual climate is also marVtd b% 

(rf) noncustodial student personnel praaices 
and (e) an absence of socajonalism 

—10 ■\\ORKpLAS {p Pnidishncss Harm 
Avoidance WoiE and Deliberation) This is 
an inversion of Factor 10 in Area If belov 
It renecis an absence of activities asvoaated 
VMih dating athletics and other forms of 
collegiate plav or amusement Students at 
schools distinguished by high scores on this 
faaor observe that fev. people here have a 
date for the sveebends" students rarelv get 
drunk or disorder!) students are verv senous 
and purposeful about their vork and dormt 
tory raids water fights and other smdent 
pranks would be unthinkable here" 

—11 NowocATtovAL CuvrvTC (/> Impmcti 
calness Sensualitv 'Resiiveness Disorder and 
Defensiveness) This faaor is also an inversion 
(see Area II below) In its reversed form the 
Items reflea opponuniues to engage in iheoreti 
cal artistic and other impraaical” aaiviiies 
and an absence of pressing to conform to con 
vemional values. Typically at such schools 
courses stress the speculauve or abstraa rather 
than the concrete and tangible concerts and 
art exhibits always draw big crowds of students 
professors seem to enjov breaking down niyihs 
and illusions about famous people" most stu 
d^m rooms are pretty messv ” and student or 
ganizations are not dosel) supervised to guard 
against mistakes" 

1 AsfiiLvno'. Level (p Counteraaion 
Change Fantasied Achievement and Under 
.standing) A high score on this faaor indicates 
iliat the students perceive that thev are ex 
i peaed to aim high and are considered capable 
of making il Thev are introduced to individ 
iials and ideas calculated to provide models for 
intelleaual and professional achievement The 
students are also given opportuniues to par 


tiapate in decision making processes mvolnro 
the admirnttmion of the kIiooI »n(l g.'™ I» 
tintfenunU thioush the itceplitil) of the cm- 
tral adminittnilion that student efforts to male 
some impan on the ensitonmenl ate hltli m 
be suecessful The press tovs-ards a hish lesti 
of asp.n.t,on I. suegcsictl b, such obsetsaimns 
as ulien students do not file an administiwe 
dtauon ihcT really s>orl to get tt chang'd 
courses extminations and readings are 
quenth revised man) famous pcop * 
brought to ih' ampus for lectures 
student discusvions etc and there ts a 
of emphasis on prepanng for graduate wor 
2 ISTELLECTLAL CUMATE (p Refleai'fn®^ 
Humanities Soaal Sciences Scnsualit) Un^ 
standing and Fantasicd Achievement) 
items that comprise this factor are inten 
reflect the qualities of a staff and plant speo 
icallv devoted to scholarly aaivities m the 
manities arts and sooal sciences Among t 
questions that eliot this information am 
example would Uicie l>c a capaotr audierct 
for a lecture bv an outstanding philosopher o 
ih^logian arc mam of the soaal 
professors aaivel) engaged in research • 
there a lot of interest here in poetry 
painting sculpture arcbitectine etc. 
school outstanding for the emphasis and top 
port It gives to pure scholarship and 
search and "do the facult) encourage stu eti^ 
to think about exating and unusual careers 
3 Stloe-nt Dicsity (p ObjecuvTty 
□nee and Tolerance) This faaor appareoUI 
refleas adminisirative conoem for the main^^ 
nance of a high level of sclf-detcrroinauon ac^ 
personal responsibilitv among the siuden«- 
\ high score on this faaor indicates that the lO 
\sutut tonal climate is nonauthontanan and that 
student condua is regulated by means other 
than administrative fiaL There is a mim®®® 
of coercion at such schools and the faaor r^ 
spomes suggest that students are treated 
the respea and consideration accorded anv nr* 
lure adult Typical observations are that no 
one needs to be afraid of expressing extreme 
l^or unpopular viewpoints in this school" 
dents are encouraged to cnticue admmiscra^'^ 
policies and teaching practices" and students 
*|Who know the nght people in the facola 
Or administration don t get anv better break 
here 
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4 Academic Cumate (p Hurainitics-Sooal 
Saence and Saence) Factor 4 is a less exten 
svse scnion of Factor 2 (Imellectuil Climate) 
limited specifically to academic excellence in 
staff and facilities m the comentional areas of 
the humanities social sciences and natural 
sciences A high score indicates a great deal 
of attention to these areas by the school and 
implies the presence of sucli facilities as ^d 
libraries and laboratories Course offerings 
and faculty in the soaal saenccs in the 
natural saences are outstanding the li 
brars ts exceptionally uell-equipped uith jour 
nals periodicals and books m the soaal saenccs 
in the natural saences and so on 
5 Academic Achievemevt (p Achieaeroent 
Energy Undeniandiiig Counteraction and 
, Conjanct.v.ty) School. «.lh hiEhK«» «" 

I lacior evidcnllj .« high swid.JJToI achieve 
nienl tor their jmclent. Speaal eourte. ev 
orntmtion. honon intori.ls ami » '“"h 
among the device, employed tor 'h« 

The siudents at these schools agreee ih 
compel, non tor grade, i. m.ense the ^ 
Icstors really pu,h the ••“'I''''' " ‘J ' 

limit careful reamnitig and clear ogi 
„luc.l mo.t highly m “"’’"'Xn ,iv 

report, and dt,c.,..,on. P™'””” 

to pro.ol.e arguments m class th 

be,L and ->«■«' “'‘'""'lu aTcS 
passing grades at midterm 1 . . 

L earn . htghrr grade by the end ol the t^ 

6 SELrEaraMSiov (p The 

Emottonaltty Eah.b.t.on.sm and Enero)^^^ 
last ol the facton ,n Area I 
rArea II It ■. c»nce'n=‘> vth oppornm i 

fodered to the sluden. tor the deselopmen, o 

I tbe aevutes »,.v,ng this p”j;;;. 
discussions am, debate, proje 
am, musical production. 

participation ,n highly Tactor 6 

--"--*«“,>:rri:f;c“:::md,"ahou. 

develop a strong sense ol r P 
their role in contemporary expected lo 

,„e learn .hat they are no, 

develop ideals hut also to e p , i.il 

,,0,, have many opportumnesm^dmjlop^ 

organ, ring and diteeW 
^ml RCt so absorbed personal 

they often lose all sense o 
comfort 


JI NomntcUeclunl Chmate 
The liighest loadings in this area are on tluec 
fa«ors ifivohing a I igh lesel of formal organi > 
liation of student affairs both academic and 
»aal These can be sieued as pnmanly sup 
portite in nature catering to adolescent de 
pendency needs The remaining iionmtelleciual 

factors are assoaned with (n) student phy (0 

an emphasis on technical and socaiional courses 
and (c) the Self Expression factor shared uith 
Area I 

6 Self Expressiov See Area I abose 

7 Group Life (p Affiliation Supplication 
Nunuramo and Adaptability) The prevs scales 
tdeniilled with this (actor describe satious loms 
ol mutually siippotuve group aciisil.es among 
the student body The aciismc, ate ot a v.a™ 
fnendls character more or less lypitymg adoles- 
cent togetherness but they also regect a more 
sertons aspect of the college culture as mp.r 
sentetl m activities devoted to the welfare of 
fellow students and to other less lorlonate mem 
Iters ot the tommnmly Items associated with a 
high score tntlude the scltool helps eve^one 
J acouamted .indents commonly sham 
me.r prol.lcms many upperclasvmen play an 
amtve'role ,n helping new student. ,n ad,u„ 

to campus Me and m many courses there are 

projects or assignments wluclt call lor group 

IrAM'im OaCAniZAtluv (p Blame Avoid 
a„„ order Conjt.nctivny Deliberation Do 

assoaated with AI ^ inuiiuiions tint 

on this facior a in the academic 

stress ovgamtation ^ 

emironment Slat deviating from 

students ask n,any cl.vse, 

common policies or p j.,ucliing faoilty 

ss sety li.de "Sent, on,, 

^bra and admmistra ore 

-Ta“'rr:redeS::e’Ic..,r'h^reh 

mem ii'l reraoous social c«m- 

nhento.ng. N„„,. ranee 

1) Soci't Form (p 

adaptabiht) D”""”"" sS "" 
cesp^ts ,1... '"'“"C^tteporated su 

s„t....ooa,itat.on o rolocmal and 

Factor 7 (G'fT E*) <>■” croup 

spontaneous lead Fifty pet c= 


and tnaximal instliutional control; a* 
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Lite items are in tact shared with Factor 9. but Ul. Impulse Control 
the friendly togetherness of the fonner is muted 
here and replaced by a stronger emphasis on 
proper social form The items suggest a height- 
ened self awareness and a consciousness of posi- 
,-tion and role Schools clnracicrircd by this 
1 factor apparently offer opportunities for the 
' development of social shills Viewed as technical 
"assets, they might be regarded as the finishing- 
school counterpart of the vocational atmosphere 
assoaated with Factor 11 below. A high score 
involves a consensus that "proper social forms 
and manners are important here," "the college 
regards training people for service to the com 
munity as one of its major responsibilities,” 

“students quickly learn what is done and not 
done on this campus,” “the important people 
at this school expect others to show proper 
respect for them," and "every year there are 
carnivals, parades, and other festive events on 
the campus ” 

10 PlayWork (^> Sexuality. Risktaking. 

Play, and Impulsiveness) . Schools high in this 
factor offer opportunities for participation in a 
form of collegiate life reminiscent of the pop 
ular culture of the 1920's as drawn by Scott 
Fitzgerald, the institutions once referred to as 
the "fountains of knowledge where students 
gather to drink” They are described by item 
responses indicating that "there is lots of in 
formal dating during the week— at the library, 
snack bar, movies, etc "drinking and late 
parties are generally tolerated, despite regula 
tions.” "there are lots of dances, parties, and 
social activities,” and "spontaneous student 
rallies and demonstrations occur frequently” 

11. Vocational Climatz (p Practicalness, 

Puritanism, Deference, Order, and Adapta- 
bility) . The items of Factor 11 emphasize prac 
tical applied activities, the rejection of aesthetic 
experience, and a Ivigh level of orderliness and 
conformity in student faculty relationships 
Characteristic responses include "the college 
oITers many really practical courses such as 
typing report writing, etc," "in papers and re- 
ports vmd and novel expressions are usually 
cnticircd,” “students almost always wait to be 
called on before speaking in class” and "pro 
lessors usually take attendance in class" and 
’regularly check up on the students to make 
sure that assignments are being earned out 
properly ami on lime" 


Alihoiigh some aspects of Area II * 

degree of insiiimional control, this seems to bc 
attributable largely to the sodal context cm 
plusircd throughout this area and to the con 
straints associated vvith community » c. 
addition to tlic positive relationship between 
Academic Organization (Factor 8) arid ) 
(Factor 10) wiiliin the framework of Area . 
however, the two also have a residual negative 
relationship just between themselves, as i 
suggest the point at which self Indulgence 
comes the antithesis of organizational sahenW 
These two factors are tlie only important sour 
of Identity for the third area, but they do «mpij 
iliai some degree of institutional variation 
to be found in the extreme expression o a 
adolescent peer culture and its suppression. 

The third environmental ojmponcnt may 
well bc associated with emotional 


see later, such a second-order factor turns 
repeatedly in our analyses of other types 
organizations There are still, to be sure, w 
temporary survivals of sadomasochistic ^®**‘'* 
as may be rtllccted in the axis of Area I • 
the recent motion picture Mondo Cane 
to document, but the Identification of j 
mension with colleges on the basis of the 
is nevertheless limited This may be due to 
inadequate representation of extremely coero' 
and extremely permissive schools in the samp ^ 
or, on the other hand, to a deficiency of relev 
scales and items in the CCI. It is in any 
a rare enough type of situation, but one 
may perhaps be detected by a score based on 
Factor 8 Academic Organization (p 
Avoidance, Order, Conjunaivity, Deliberauom 
Deference, and Narcissism), and Factor " 
Work (p Prudishness, Harm Avoidance, ^Yor 
and Deliberation) . 


DISCUSSION 

Circular models of personality organizati^ 
are comparatively recent in the behavio 
science literature, appearing for the fint t'*”® 
in the past decade The structure described iO 
the preceding pages of this chapter is not 


ticularly unique among these efTorts, 


which show convergence toward seemingly eom 
mon dimensions These new developments 
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be attnbufable in part to the influence of factor 
analysis in shaping the patterns of conaptuali 
ration in recent years But this ts in itself only 
one speafic manifestation of a broader trend 
from synthetic to analytic thought from types 
to dimensions tn personality theory 
The older tradition was clinically onented 
empliasizing behavioral syndromes first and their 
distinctive components second The process is 
analogous to the physiaans classification of 
diseases by their symptomatology or the horn 
cultunsts taxonomy of fruits by speaes that 
actenstics Structural analysis on the other 
han d may yield dimensions fr om whidi the 
Entire genera of obt ects can be r econstructed 
In the case ofTruil for example appearances 
suggest that all berries are pretty much alike and 
certainly quite distinct from citrus But the 
number of seeds the relative dryness of the 
substance immediately surrounding them and 
tlie composition of the outer skin provide 
more definitive yardsticks for dilTerenuaiing 
speoes On the basis of these three dimensions 
It tsould appear that grapes are closely related 
to both tomatoes and oranges but chenies and 
strawberries resemble neither of these nor one 
another The structural dimensions constitute 
the organizing framework for a manifold out 
of which all the sanations in form and char 
aaer can be generated 
A arcular personality manifold presupposes 
that tliese yardsticks are oblique (i e cone 
latcd) rather than indepen dent an dUtouthey 
gxist within a two-dimensional space Type 
theories of personality require neither assump 
lion alihougli most of them do allow for a 
degree of overlap and therefore of interrelation 
ship between types On the other ftancf any 
Cartesian system will lend itself to the denva 
lion of a arcular typology The two Freudian 


continua of Eros (love hate) and power (dom 
tnance submission) yield Tromms producer ex 
ploitcr conformist sadist and masochist cone 
sponding to each of the four quadrants produced 
by these coordinates (see Figure 8) Leary 
(1951) and fus associates derived aghi basic 
types from these same two dimensions four cor 
responding to the terminal positions of each 
axis (responsible hypemonnal doale-depend 
em competitive narassistic, and rebellious 
distrustful) and four more located in the quad 
rants themselves (cooperative-overconventional 
aggressive sad Stic, managerial autocratic, and 
seifefFaong masochistic) The representation 
of types around the axes ofTigure 8 deSy 
suggest a circu lar array as a pos sible mode^of 
underlying order 

Empirical Assays of Personahty Slructure 
A test of the Leary model is available through 
the Inlerpersonal Check Ltsl (ICL) a collcc 
aon of 128 adjeoives speofic to each point on 
the interpersonal arcle (LaForge & 5uczek 
1955) The ICL was designed in accordance 
with (he model and has gone through several 
revisions intended to maximize the arcular ar 
ray ol its eight components The data in Table 
21 based on the self descriptions of 200 neu 
foocs indicates that each of the ICL compo- 
nents « Ttiated to Its immediate neigbbon in 
the hypothesized circle except for I and 8 This 
IS not a czeJe then since i» ends are open 
Turthermore there is a clustering of variables 

I to 3 and ol 6 to b which suggests that there 

II some considerable psychological distance be 
tween these two subsets even though they are 
linked at their ends through vanables 4 and 5 
Referring hack to figiae 8 again the ICL and/ 
or the Leary model are evidently represented 
more adequately m terms of dominance versus 


TobI, 21 laForge S«z,k i»l,rper.onal Cb.cl l..t 


1 hfanagenal Autocratic 

2 Cbmpetitive-Narcissisfic 

3 AggressiveSadistic 

4 Rebellious D sirustful 

5 Self Effaang-Masochistic 
G Doale Dependent 

7 Cooperative Overconventional 

8 Responsible Hypernoimal 



•After Lorr ati<f Jlfc^alr 
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Fgure 6 Fromm (A D) and l«ory (1 8) typolog generoted by o Iwo^imcniional 
orlbegenal syltcm based on aReci on end eenlrol 


conformity than by Itso didsotonious continual 
Schaefer (1959) describes another arcum 
plex for maternal behasior insolvmg similar 
bipolar dimensions called love hoiUUty and con 
trol-nulonomy Order was establish ed by choos- ■ 
ing two variables that had high correlations \ 
v,ith others in the matrix and a zero correlation \ 
SMili one another The correlations of all var ' 
lables were then plotted against the orthogonal 
pair providing a semiarcular pattern from 
which the correlation matrix was rearranged 
Schaefer s matrix is shown m Table 22 Like 

*!t IS interest ng (although cssent ally fruitless in 
ills (iiitcxi) to speculate on the relat onship be 
tween this umlcrlying structure in the Leary model 
ai 1 his s iljscqucnt role in the development of 
\ sycl e lei c drugs T1 e dimens ons resealc 1 m this 
analysis arc ot tl e actual domain sampled by the 
Item writers rather than tl eir intended formal 
model an I ssiU ihcrcf re relltct any impliat biases 
that may 1 asc been present 


Leary s u also reflects two linked subsets 
open ends Furthermore Schaefer s data 
gest that autonomy is inadequately 
all but one of the correlations are locate * 
the lovejcontrol and hatelcontrol 
The array is esidenily linear produced by ^ 
coincidence of a bipolar and an orthogona^ 
essentially unipoUr factor This i$ probably 
to the fact that autonomy is not the 
conirof as Schaefer assumed but an 
ate state between dominance (control) an * 
mission Observations of mothers and in 
however are not likely to suggest submissive*’ 
as a characteristic of maternal behavior 


Lorr and ^^cNal^ (1963) tried to 
a circular structure in their Interpersonal 
hamoT Inventory (IBI) a 171 item question 
naire concerning manifest behavior >n 
personal situations based on the work 
Murray (1938) Homey (1915) 



Table 22 Schaefer Maternal Behavior Ratings lntercorrelations‘ 
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4 Nurturant 

5 Affiliative 

6 Soaable 

7 Dominant 

8 Hostile Rebellious 

9 Susptaous 

1 Inhibited 

2 Abasive 

3 Passive Dependent 


• Vfter Lorr and McNair (1963) Their numliering has l)«n prescrsrf but adds Crt 

arranged to show the sequence more clearly \ mote recent revision (Ixirr k McNai / 
more variahks and presents a clear cirnimplot structure but was imfortunalcly _ for IBl»- 

be incorporated properly into the present discussion they do not report second-order 


Suezek (1955), Schutz (1958), and Stem 
(1958a) They extracted 14 group centroid 
factors from the IBI retaining nine that seemed 
to reflect a arcular order 
The correlations among these nine (Table 
23) present the same open-ended picture as the 
two preceding sets of data On the other hand 
the evidence for separate subsets is less distinct 
suggesting more equally spaced intervals be 
tween these scales Loir and McNair themselves 
propose three facton rather than two as the 
basis for the interpersonal manifold and have 
actually extracted three second-order centroid 


tacor. tram the matntc m Table 23 «htcl> '’'T 
call control, dependence, and T^le 

ment The loading pattern is shown 
24 together with one for the LaForgc u 
Interpersonal Check Ltst also calculated by 
and one for the Activities Index trans o 
from Table 17 on page 49* i ar 

Here again a is evident that a ^ 

cular structure is lacking for both the I 
the ICL The IBI Factor A overlaps with do 

♦Lorr and McNair present a 
of iheir own for the AI but an ineotnpk 
based on only eight of the 30 scales 


Table 24 Second Order Rotated Factor loading Potterns for the 
Interpersonal Behavior Inventory, the fnferpersonol Check list, and the 
Activities Index* 


Factor 


IBI 



ICL 



AI 


A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

c 

I 

II 

III 

1 

+ 



+ 




(-) 

+ 

2 

+ 

(+) 

— 

+ 


(-) 


(-> 


3 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

(-h) 


+ 


(+) 


— 


— 

(+) 

+ 


+ 



5 


+ 


-- 

+ 


+ 

(+> 




+ 



+ 

(+) 


+ 





+ 



+ 


+ 





+ 



+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 






+ 

10 









+ 

11 









+ 

12 








(-) 

+ 


signircantc for the present discussion 


rorrecil) however the discrepancy w 
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B and C, but the last tsso do not intenect In 
the case o{ the ICL, Factor B oserlaps A and 
C, but A and C are unrelated The AI pattern 
is complete, however, with links between I and 
ri. II and nr. and III and I 
Since we had also observed the closed se 
quence in the AI factor matrix (Table 15, 
p 48) , we shall use the AI factor fan of Figure 
6 (page 47) to infer the probable structure 
of these other two instruments This has been 
done in Figure 9 The outer arcle is a tecon 
strucuon of Figure 6 but includes marginal load 
mgs from the patterns given in Table 24 Each 
of the IBI and ICL factors has been set down 
along a radius corresponding to the most ap- 
propriate AI variable, again alloivmg the load 
mg pattern to further determine the order of 
neighboring components 


It (S particularly encouraging to find that the 
sequence established by the loading patterns 
Corresponds without exception to the one sug 
gened by similarity in item contents md factor 
labels Since there is no necessary rehtionslup 
between these tw o sources of ordering the hippy 
coinadence suggests that we are indeed close 
to if not actually at a stable basic structure 
underlying all three instruments 
The parameters of this structure are evndendy 
more closely approximated by the AI than citlicr 
of the other two since both the IBI and the 
ICL exhibit substantial gaps m sequence They 
both lack items relevant to miclleaual func 
tionirig such as motivation substantive loiercsts 
and values, and task orientation, and are there 
fore dehoent throughout the area represented 
by Af Factors 3 through 6 The ICL is also 
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missing dimensions from the opposite side ol the 
arcle. hasing nothing relesant to exlrosertKc 
social participation and emotional lability This 
is a deficienq in the Leary model itself, which 
tends to emphasize varieties of ascendancy and 
its imerse to the exclusion of other dimensions 
The IBI is somewhat more complete despite the 
unclosed section between IBI Factors 6 and —2. 

All three instruments are curiously redundant 
m the same area The items and scilcs dealing 
with hostile svithdrawal, hostile dominance, and 
aggressise self assertion oserHp considerably at 
the lesel of the second-order factors Pan of the 
problem here may be due to the fact that the 
segment between AT Factors 12 and 1 is evidently 
not as adequately represented as it might be. 

If the transition from narcissistic preocatpation 
to sodal assertiseness sm better sampled it is 
conccisahle that the resulting shift in the al 
location of variance in this portion of the cir- 
cumplex would tend to differentiate the second 
order factors more clearly 
This presumes that three oblique second-order 
factors do define the two dimensional person- 
ality manifold and that we can use Figure 9 
as a guide for mapping out new areas for con 
quest (or for ideniit^mg old ones by plugging 
a selected test into the AI battery and seeing 
where its items come out on the ciraimplex). 

It may very well be that Figure 9 will $er\e 
such a purpose, but the relationship of the first- 
to the second-order factors may not he quite so 
simple It does not necessarily follow that the 
three that base been identified are the only 
possible ones to be extracted from this circular 
space or that there are any such dimensions al 
all, as the discussion that follows will sbosv 

Ciraimplex Criteria 

The three dimensions proposed by Loir and 
McNair are not newr to the literature on per 
somlity stnteture Their control, dependence, 
and affihniion detachment are quite similar to 
Schutz's (1958) conlrof, tncfiaion (depend 
cnce) . and fl/Ji-c/ion (affiliation) Schutz's con 
frol is more nsV- and achiesement-oriented and 
' thus more nearly like the intellectual achiese 
mem orientation dimensions of the Activities 
Index than the domimnee focused control faaor 
of 1/irr and McNair, but the Schutz dan show 
no signs of a ciraimplex order, nor c\en of three 
distinct factors 

Three factor models insoUing similar dimen 


sions arc actually fairly commonplace in re 
search on small groups and on parent child 
interaiton< There is even substantial agreement 
in identifjing two of the three with soaabihty 
and dependence. The third factor in some in 
stances lias been associated with dominance an 
in others svitli achievement mastery, depending 
on the orientation of the study If these simi 
laritics in terminology have any significance, it 
is to suggest that there are at least four (acton 
accounting for interpersonal behavior. But it 
is not clear from these analyses, most o w^ ic 
are based on the factoring of observer rating, 
whether we arc looking at the fint-order ee 
ments of the ciraimplex itself or at its secon 
order dimensions Nfost of these investigators 
have not even considered the possibility o 
circular model, and as a result have either ig 
nored obliqueness among their factors or a 
tributed it to instrument error (cf. Bo^its, 
1964, p 12) . Those who have sought a dreum 
plex have employed different criteria fot * * 
determination 

Leary averaged the intervariable correlations 
for the ICL, presuming that "adjacent v^a e* 
on the drailar continuum are more ^ 
related than non adjacent, and the relationsjP 
between two variables is a monotonic decreasing 
function of their separation" (1957, pp 461 62)* 
His data lulfill this condition, although we ha'C 
previously noted that the ICL does not yi^ 
a complete drcle Leary’s criterion is not^ 
sufficient condition for a drcumplex, despite 
its relevance 

Table 25 reproduces the matrix gi'^” 
Guttman as illustrative of a perfect drainipl^* 
If the diagonals are averaged,® following Leary, 
the values corresponding to tests separated by 
1,2 and 3 steps respeaively will be 75. 50, an 
25 Guttman’s matrix is self closing, howev^' 
as indicated by the gradient from the main 
diagonal to the comer, which first decreases and 
then increases again, whereas the ICL variables 
fail to achieve a high positive correlation in t e 
off diagonal comer (see Table 21) 

The intercorrelation matrix for the ICL 
more nearly like the one in Table 26 This is 
the Guttman model for a simplex order * 
straight line sequence characterized by correla 

*S« Sclnitr fl958) and Schaefer (1959) f°’’ 
summaries 

“The transformation from r to z has been ignored 
here for the sake of clarity 
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Tobl6 25 Test Inletcorrelalions tot o Hypolhelicnl Eqoolly Spoeetf, 

Uniform, Perfect Additive Circumplex Accord ng to Guttmon* 



•Attn Cutiman (IDj} p 32D) 


Horn that simply decrease with distance The 
rniMmum tntcnariable disnnee here is the 5 
step separation bcts^cc^ the terminal sanrbles 
at each etw) of ihe diarn and the ixenges arc 
60 SG I 3 and 00 rcspeciisely from Uc 
least distant to the most distitit neighbors Btit 
tt they arc treated as 1 / they v,ere m a orcular 
order inNotvin;; the S steps of the preceding 
table llie averages would sijll appear to fulfill 
Ix'srys ontenon The ream d a|:on 3 l and the 
comer coninlnue (5 x GO) + 00 for the six 
pairs of s-anablcs presumed to be one step 
apart averaging .50 The Sriep ease# a>nvst 
of (1 X SO) + (2 X 13) or 28 snd the 
Sstep atengc remains (he same at 22 Thu# a 
linear array and a circular srray are both char 
ncterircd Ijy correhtions that deacasc with dis- 
tance and cannot be differcntrated from one 
mother on this basis alone 
Leary s purpose wts to demonstrate the ^alid 
ity of his hypothesized bchssior circle rather 
ilnii 10 establish the preose ihmensionahty of 
the ICL Schaefer on the other htnd made no 
assuniptions nrgarchfjg the specific order among 
bis miicrml behavior ratings but he did hope 
to find a subset that could be reganfetl as a or 
cumplex His procedure is intended to isolite 


ilm subset empirically by selecting out those 
sanablcs m (he test battery ibat fall irtio a ar 
fiilar order wlien ihcjr correlitions are plotted 
against an onhogonal pair 
This tedmique requires first that there be 
1 pair of tests m the baitcry that correfate lero 
coRCther n condition sometime# difficult to ob- 
tain oinong personality tests where positive cor 
rehiions are the rule These two tests must 
forthertnore be identical with the factor axes 
determining the two dimensions of the circum 
plex irray Schaefers second-order analysis con 
flirns ilm m ihe case of lus own data but other 
imestigators cannot always expect to be so 
fortunate in ibeir selection of measures £sen 
SO a Scluefcr array does not necessinly corre- 
spond to a Cutiman circumplex 
Figure 10 illustrates a hypothetical array simi 
hr to Schaefers and Table 27 the intercorrefa 
tion matrix to which it corresponds The tests 
are separited by 30® (r = 87) Tl is matrix 
does not become positive in the off-diagonal 
corner as a Gmiman circumplex should (Table 
25) but becomes even more negative The 
problem lies m the fact that tJiese larzables 
are dittnlwred among only two quadrants Thus 
like a simplex the correlations simply decrease 


Toble26 Tv.l fo- = HypolhelicQl Eqvolly Spaced 

Perfect Simplex Accord ng to GwHmon'’ - . 

~ • - - ~ IntervanaWe 

T^5t 12 3 4 5 6 Distantt 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



5 steps remoted 
4 steps removed 
3 steps removed 
2 steps removed 
1 step removed 


Average 


00 

IS 

22 

36 

60 


tftcr Cuctman {}f>5i p 271) 




with distance Unlike a simplex howeser there 
IS evidently a bend m the otherv,ise linear 
sequence since the coirelaiions not only de 
crease to lero but then become iiiacasinRly 
negame For \anables separated by more than 
90° m the same plane there v.ould base to be 
such a sign change 

Beyond 180° hotsever the correlations must 
become posmse again In the case of a true 
equally spaced circumplex a correlation of 00 
should characicnre neighbors separated by n/4 
miables and a conelation of —I 00 those sep- 
arated by the maximum of n/2 sartahics at 
180° The semicircular Schaefer anay of Figure 
10 and Table 27 reaches tero at an inien-ariablc 
distince of n/2 corresponding to it e location of 
half the sanables in a single quadrant and the 
remainder in an adjacent one Tlie other half 
of the universe is evidently unsampled 

If the other half were there we wouhl have 
the full fan of Figure II The correlations cor 
responding to iliesc six equidistant hypothetical 
tests are shown in Table 28 Unlike the Guit 
man mainx of Table 23 the inter test correla 


lions not only decrease but go to high negative 
values before tncrcatmg positively again in t e 
ofl-dngoml corner i ncccsvary condition for a 
orcumplex that has l^cen inadequately ^ep^^ 
senicd in Cuitmans example 

Another way of representing the same op- 
erating chiractcrivtics involves plotting the cor 
relations of each variable with all the test vxr 
tables in sequence® The result as tozT an 
McNair have noted would be a senes o ov 
lipping sine curses The example of 
and Table 28 is illustrated in Figure 12. Thi 
suggests a critical test of a circumplex array 
baw^ on the closeness of fit to a sine funcuon 
hut none of the existing data examined 
from any of these instruments come close enoug 
to warrant such an exact lest'^ 

An adequate antenon for the present »s 

•Tl«c reliability of the ust is usol at the 
pnate point to represent the tests correlation w 
Itself 

’Lorr and McNair (IWia) state that they hart 
been able to ft such curves to their latest resu 
of ihc 1BI 
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be found m the matrix pattern itself A or 
cumplex test matrix is diaractetiied by high 
posilivc correlations along the mam diagonal 
that decrease across successive minor diagonals 
and reach rero at the it/TUi variable from the 
starting point then become increasingly nega 
live toward the n/Ed variable move bach to- 
wards rero lor the n/Tth variable from the end 
of the secjiience and finally reach high positive 
values in ihe off-diagonal corner of the matni 
acnm 

The AI factor fan (Figure 6) and the matnx 
of AI factor intercorrelalions (Table 15) • 

illustrate these basic chanctensua The inter 
scale correlation matrix reproduced in Appendix 
D demonstrates this even more dear y 

It can he seen from this test mama dial die 
gradienls generally Ml ai 
Sere are some esident diserepanne, Th' “ 
for Faetor. 4 5 and 8 lack 
comelslions. dieir 

parendy not welt mpresented The Proiecti <1 
Scale could also be improved 

The value of the orcumplex model is 

■rated clearly here TStth . he -s-F - 

for the AI as a guide and with die ^ 

Item lists in Appendix A new 
comtrucled speeiSc to any SIf' 
ateiimplex Olher g „ diHerential 

inlo the AT battery and ‘"'>1'"'“ 
analysis hy .racing die.r <^1“"'" 

Second Order Circumflex Factors 

The laciots repiesenled „ The 

npprov.male .he padmn ,,„oo 

::“-oT:™hXa4:ra^^ 

— — a 1 a.o- in oppoiiie i,oadninis 

•The facion wiiti todia.> Oie.r ap 

/*> 11 and 12) should be insei 

(2 11 ana iiki sequence 

propnaie places m th seq 

TobloES Tes>ln.ercorr=lu.-l^::I.5!!^f^ 



f gur* U Sane turvM reflert "9 o * rcumpte* 1 ««l ord»f 
atium Bfl p»rf»rt '*1 oh 1 1 et 

mm appear lo lorn a bipolar dimeniion Rel 
amely mugnifiGim diiconiinumes in Ihe rep 
reiema.ioo of Hems among these faciom n 
oraclice is likely 10 make ii appear at if one or 
another of them conltiluied the second-order 
dimensions Such differences in 
,n Item sampling probably 
dial Schaelfer find, two secondc^rder aeon 
dhereas LoTT and McNair obtain three In the 

whereas UiT 

.).• ntfle aeain with a group , “ 

""i" 'mm suggesls .ha. d.ese are f.ee.i of 

ihelirlTi". -’'“"“Ihrmrcomim 
n-r&er^^: 

"" "Th”'’ ms belimd .he idenlificanon and 
sumption that lies o . j factors 
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as illusirated by Pigure 11. each component 
would be equidistant from m neighbor If this 
condition actually holds there should be no 
difference bet^^een the number of tests and the 
number of higher-order factors The differences 
can only come about as a result of disconlinu 
mes that slightly overemphasize common van 
ance among a group of neighbors setting them 
apart as a subset which emerges then as a factor 
in the next higher analysis It will lahe a 
number of >ear5 of systematic scale reconstnic 
tion before this can be adequately demon 
strated )et I do not doubt that it ssill be done 
Twenty five ^ears ago Mackinnon observed 

There is one insesligaiion of the variables of person 
ality which in seriousness of intent in breadth of 
vision and in significance of findings stands in a 
class by itself among the clinical attempts to desaibe 
personality Tliat study is the Explorations in 
PerioJiflfit) directctl by Murray (1938) at the 
Harvard Psychological Clmic To factorue the 
matrix of intcrcorrclations of ratings in such a study 
would be a Herculean labor but until faaor studies 
arc conducted on that sale of magnitude and with 
data of that degree of psychologial relevance for 
the description of personality ihe results of the 
appliaiion of factor analysis in the studs of person 
ality Will continue to be meager and trivial (l&M 
P 40) 


thm; umes using the snmc pnnapal enm^ 
nentsequamaic routine employed previously 
will the Al and CCI One 
on the responses of 931 teachers tn 41 elemen 
tary junior high and senior high schools fro 
the Syntctise puhl.c school system 
1965) . the second on a sample of 2500 tmin 
from 65 Peace Corps training programs (Stern 
Cohen t. Kedleat 1966). and the third m 
volved 22S techniaans employed in three 
fercnt mdustnal sues Six factors were extracte 
m each case at least five of them " 

quite dearly with one another and vvii a 
of the CCI factors A second-order analysis 
the two new sets moreover, again confirms t 
need for only two environment dimensions a 
tn tboAP nreviouslv extracted for 


CCI 

The simpler sinictiire of the OCT samP 
data suggests a clearer psychological differentia 
non between them than the superfiaal am 
nonacademic distinction resorted to for t c 
The first of the second-order factors desw 
a vanetv of press for faaliiating growti 
self-enhancement the other reflects organiu 
tional stability and bureaucratic selfma*** 
nance These lend to confirm the hypoth«‘*® 
distinction drawn earlier between anaboUc an 


The tash was considerably less Herculean than 
MicKinnon had envisaged bm he was nght in 
anticipating the significance of the outcome 
The next stage of development appears equally 
clear in dircaion and in the promise of its 
ichicvement 

FnvtronmenlaJ Structtire (CCI arid OCI) 
Unlike the personality orcumplex the en 
viTonmcnnl dimensions thus far extracted do 
not reflect a orailar structure Wc must bear 
tn mind however tbit wc have been limited to 
a single type of institution— the American col 
lege— mcl this is in no wav comparable in 
brewhh with the variety of personalities repre 
senietl among the student subjects Tlic cquiv 
alent in the sampling of environments entails 
the amimulation of din from an equally wide 
virieiv of institutions 

In ortlcr to do this an instrument is required 
that IS less speciihretl tlian the CCI Data from 
tie Or-nni jirion/if Climalr Index the imiiu 
mem developed for this purpose thus far bow 
ever tonnmiri to repltcate the structure sug 
gesfeil bv the CCI Tlie OCI has been faaored 


calabohe press 

Devtlopmestal (Asaeolic) Press Three 
factors unmistakably involve the same optiOiJ 
ration of personal development already 
avsoaated with the first six factors (Area I) ® 
the CCI The clearest of these, indeed of 
environmental factors extracted thus far i* 
one reflecting the structure of learning R'’ 
cognitive experience (Table 29) 

The school district (SD) General ElecW'- 
(CE) and Peace Corps (PC) loadings in Table 
29 are almost identical The SDj and GEj 
tors are somewhat more diffuse however p'^ 

' ing up several scales not appearing m the 
analyses and of doubtful relevance The C 
college analysts on the other hand generates 
two factors here rather than one differential 
ing explicitly between a broad scholarly Rb 
humanistic college press (Factor 2) and one 
resincted to the bare essentials of the hunvam 
ties soaal saence and natural science (Fad®^ 

4 ) 

A second factor in this area is concerned 
respect for the dignity and rights of other* 
(Table 30) 
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Table 29 !n»elledual Cl mate 


Loadings* 


Factor 

SDj 

CEj 

PC, 

CCI 

CCI^ 

Humanities Soaal Saence 

n 

72 

71 

73 


67 

Saence 


74 

52 

— 

Reflectneness 

66 

56 



36 

— 

Understanding 


40 

32 

— 

Fantasied Achiesement 


59 

42 

— 

Sensuality Puritanism 



50 

— 

— 

Ego Acluesement 


44 

_ 

— 

- 

Exhibitionism 


_ 

_ 

— 

— 

Change Sameness 


62 

— 

— 

“ 

Nurturance 


53 

— 

— 

“ 

Narassism 

Aggression Blame Avoidance 

- 

-44 


the Syracuse 

school iluinct 


•The first three columns »• 

(SD) G.n™l EUc.nc (GE) f.U .I» r'""' “■'P 1^'’ 

The SD, and GE, tanoTs have several more 
sigmEcam loadings m adduion 10 tho" 1 ^ 
given eounierparl, to sl.U g"!;' ^ 

and CCI factors Again u is the SD and GL 

Table 30 Personal D gnity 


analyses .hat are the more diffuse combmmg 
dimensions that svere kept separate m il e other 

urLe’^eCCI ll.e SD. CE, PC. OCI Close 


Taaor 


Abasement Assurance 
Dominance Tolerance 
ObjectiMiy Projcctivity 

ConjuncinityDisjuncimty 

Counteraction 

„es..ac.orhelowfrah.e^.)..__Pj>f;;4- 
I rather than to Area II assoaaied m 

leracuon tlms appears posi sugRCStise 

the OCI samples wuh other factors sugges 


Table 31 Closeness 


SDs 

CEj 

PC, 

OOI, 

“Ik 

-72 

71 

54 

-77 

73 

48 

-79 

-62 

70 

44 

42 

-60 

-46 

C5 





Affiliation 

Supplication Autonomy 

Amession Blame Asoiclancc 

Asoidance-Risktaking 

Nurturance 

Exhibmonism 

Play 

AdiubilityDetensivcnes! 
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Table 32 Achievement Standards 


Loadings 


Faaor 

SD 2 

GEj 

PC, 

CCI 5 

CCIj 

ca* 

Counteraaion 

66 

- 

46 

43 

36 

43 

Energy Passivity 

64 

72 

73 

50 



Achievement 

57 

58 

68 

56 


57 

Emotionality Plaodity 

45 

— 

— 

"■ 


59 

Ego Acliievement 

43 

■“ 



34 


Change Sameness 

— 

— 




Abasement Assurance 

— 

— 

— 




Undemanding 

— 

— 

— 

46 

33 


Adaptability Defenstveness 

— 

50 

52 

— 



PlayTNork 

— 

— 

46 




Conjunamty Disjuncuvity 

— 

47 

— 

31 

"" 


Faniasied Aduevement 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S3 


Exhibitionism 


40 

— 

— 

— 

51 

Praaicalness-Impraaicalness 

- 

64 

- 

- 

— 

"* 


and in the motuational factor fTable 32), fur 
tlier supporting this interpretation 
Tlic last factor in this area is concerned \nth 
motivation (Table 32) Again the two occupa 
tjonal analyses incorporate in a single factor 
(SD CEj) the variance that is distnbuted 
among three different faaors on the CGI cur 
rent achievement (CCIj) future achievement 
(CCIj) and social change (CCIg) The PC 4 u 
concerned only with the first of these an in 
leresting limitation in view of the fact that these 
are Peace Corps training programs 
CovTROL (Catabouc) Press Two of the re 
maining environment faaors are directly con 
cemed with controls One of these emphasizes 
organizational struaure (Table S3) 

Tlic other laaor in this area is concerned with 
the suppression of emotion As an impulse con 

Toble 33 Orderliness 


trol factor it illustrates another ambiguity to 
the present data In the CCI >t appeared m 
the second-order Area II as an cxtracumcular 
large-campus play fanor as will be seen 
It e m er g ed in the opposite form m the 
analysis although low scores (emotional 
pTeuwn) were assoaated with Central ^ 
depressed area schools and the GE 
faaors were also inverted The faaor is clear y 
pan of Area II but for the present its dircc 
tionality in terms of expression versus contro 
must be considered speafic to the particu ^ 
type of institution being measured ^ 

sanaioned play m the colleges and puo 
schools may be a Form of indirect instiiutiona 
control but in industry and the Peace Corps 
the emphasis is on constraint rather than eX 
pression fTable 34) 


Faaor 

Order Disorder 
Isaraviism 

Adaptability Defensiveness 
Conjunotviiy Diijunamty 
Harm Avoidance Rnbtaking 
Deference Resuveness 
Praaicalnesvlmpracticalness 
CJiange-Satnencvs 
ImpulusencsvDcl beration 
Aggression blame Avoidance 
Sensuality Puritaniira 


Loadings 


SD^ 

GE, 

ge. 

PCs 

CCIj 

76 

76 

_ 

67 

47 

67 

46 

_ 

60 

31 

62 

50 

_ 



53 

50 

_ 

47 

45 

48 

69 

_ 

44 

— 

49 

— 

45 


32 

— 

— 

— 

44 

— 

— 

— 

-69 

-43 

— 

— 

— 

—42 

-37 

-44 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

-52 

-* 

— 

-45 

_ 

_ 


CClji 

'IT" 

54 

38 

57 

-40 



PARAMETERS OF PERSONAL AND ORGANtZATiONAl INTERACTION MEASURED BY THE INDEXES 
Toble 34 Impulse Cenirol (Expression) 
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Tactor 

WorTrhy 

Prudisliness-Scxualuy 
Blame Avoidance-Aggression 
Deliberation Impulsiveness 
PJaodity EtnoiionaiiiY 
Infenoniy Avoidance Exhibuiomsm 
Deference Restiveness 
Inferionty Avoidance Coumenciion 
Harm Avoidance-Risktaking 


Loadings 

"SD^ GE^ PC^ CcTjo 

~76 74 47 56 ~ 

61 63 - 40 63 

50 41 - 74 - 

50 52 42 - 50 

44 - 47 42 

44 44 --- 

-- 45 60 - 

-- 59 44 - 

_ _ - _ 63 


7716 last factor is the least dear It comes from 
the sdiool district analysis and aside from the 
extraordinarily hgh loading wuh Practicalness 
tends to olhenvise resemble the second half of 
the SD, Closeness factor described previously 
Thus it bears kinship to CE PC, and CCI, 
all of which were identified in their own con 
texts as reHeciions of group life The CCfj is 
another orphan factor that seems more relevant 
here than elsewhere It is concerned vnih the 
elaboration of formal sooal amennies and has 
been identified as Social Form a fimsl lOg school 
factor but the precise connection in a gener 
allied environmental press structure is not evn 
dent (Table 35) 

The GE,PC, CCIt fd better with SD< than 
they do here and it seems more probable that 
a cleaner rotaiion of the scliool distnet data 
might have been made that would have re- 
solved the binary aspects of SD4 by inCTiporat 
ing SDo with iM second half as a sixth factor 


Although this still fads to account adequately 
for CCI, It nevertheless does not seem entirely 
out of place here 

CuMATX vinsus Culture The intenelatton 
ships between these three analyses suggests that 
the scliool distnrt structure was perhaps overly 
gross whereas the college facton attend to un 
usually subtle environmental differences® The 
sim lanties across instruments and insututions 
are reassuring however and we are encouraged 
to increase il e range of institutional types sam 
pled with the OCI in order to establish more 
general cnvironmcnia! parameters 


•The d ITerences in the number ol facton may be 
a funci on ol the variety of instttut om involved ifi 
each of these respeci ve analyses ihe CCl sample 11 
by far the most heteroscneoui In a study of CC! 
mponses at a » ngle mst tut.on howeier (Becker 

CoSsit" AMltnan 19B>> only five farton were 
extracted correspond 1 g to CCI Facton 2j3 7 an 
10 Tnd thus tesemb! ng the two sets of OCI res ilts 



Narcissism 

Dominance Tolerance 
Energy Passivity 
Achievement 

Conyunaiviiy Disjunctivicy 
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One thing alread) clear is that these patam- 
ecers are not going to parallel the personality 
dimensions wth any degree of direct symmetry 
The CCI OCl press factors are not to be re- 
garded then as the cultural matrix in which the 
behavior of the participating personalities is 
embedded, but rather as the situational asm 
ponent in a joint person situation interaction. 
Situational climate seems an appropriate enough 
i»3) to regard these contextual factors On the 
other hand, the joint interaction between these 
components and aggregate personality charac 
icristics would be the analogue to culture. The 
measurement of this interplay between people 
and context requires still another type of anal- 
ysis, however. 


The procedures necessary for synthesiring 
such joint factors will be discussed later^ after 
we have had an opportunity to im'esrigate the 
substantive content of the AI and CCI factors 
in the light of the colleges themselves The 
ways in which these separate personality and 
environment factors discriminate between in 
stitutions of various types, their relevance to 
different subcultures within the same institution, 
and their relation to educational objectives arc 
the subject of the next few chapters After 
that we shall be better able to evaluate the un- 
plications of need press interaction as a measure 
of insututional culture, and present the results 
of such a joint analysis. 


V 



Part Two 


RESULTS 



Chapter Eight 

Sfudenf Ecology and the College Environmenf 


^Vhen tins study was first conceived the need 
and press facion it-ere etpeeteil to provide i 
new basis for classifying scliools entirely dif 
ferent perinps from if e conventional categories 
of onlinary usage It soon became apparent 
however lliai the new empirical dimensions 
were yielding subgroups very much like the 
old familiar subdivisions of academic admsn 
tstntive types The match was not perfect but 
It vva$ close and the advantages of being able 
to communtate in terms of such hbels as in 
dependent hberat arts or denomimtionat rattier 
lhan Typet J and A were the final determining 
fjcfor 

Six kinds of undergraduate programs had 
been represented in the original normaiive svm 
pfe of 32 schools Ai classified in the 
Educition Directory these were 

Independent Itheral arts Antioch Benmng 
ton Obcrlm Sarah LawTcnce Sfiirocr Sweet 
Brnr Wesleyan University (Af = 460) 
Denominaliortel Denison Eastern Rfennon 
ite Heidelberg Rfarian College ol Tond du 
Lac Northwest Clitistian Randolph 'facon 


\\ Oman s College Sewn Hill West Virgtma 
Wesleyan = 597) 

Vniversity-oSihated hberal arli University of 
RuiTalo Emory Tlonda State Kentucky Mi 
aroi Unnersity University of Minnesota 
Rhode Wand sr «5) 
flusinerr administration Cinannati North- 
eastern Ohio Sute (N ss 156) 

Fn^neenng Georgia Itisututeol Technology 
Micliigan Purdue Rice {N s 240) 

Teacher training Buffalo State Teadters St 
Cloud Wayne State (N s= 107) 

The Praiios betvveen these six types of schools 
are I sted in Table 36 Although not quite as 
high as ilte values reported m the preceding 
chapter between (he jndindua} school means 
(Tables IS and 14) the CCI differences are still 
adequate Hovvever there has been some loss in 
discTimmilion for the AI factors Since it seemed 
likely that this may have resulted from a con 
founding of administrative type with the sex 
of the student body the analysis was rerun on 
all atailable scl ools at the lane (52 M ?>& CCI) 
subdivided m ten gtoupj 



For hfen 

For iVomen 

Caeducational 

Independent liberal arts 

Denominational 

University affiliated liberal arts 
Business administration 
Engineering 

Teacher training 

2 CCI 

3 AJ 3 CCI 

3AI 6 CCI 

12 AI 16 CCI 

4 AI 7 ca 

3 AI 5 CCI 

6 AI 10 CCI 

7 AI 10 CCI 

7 AI 13 CCI 

5 AI 8 CCI 


The AI r ratios now mcre-ise (see Table 36) 
hut those for the CCI remain about the same 
Obviously sex is an imponant factor m dif 
ferentiating the aggregvte needs of one siudenl 


body from anotl er » but it does not contribute 
mud) to the differences in press between the 
types of schools attended As a result of these 

• See also Sionc (1903) 
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Table 36 School Types Analysis of Variance 
(Approximaied Factor Scores) 


Tactor 


6 Administrative Types 

(21 AI, 32 CCI) 


F 


10 Administrative 
Student Body Types 
(52 AI, 80 CCI) 

~~F 


AI Student PeTSonalily 

1 Self Assertion 

2 AudaatyTimidity 

3 Intellectual Interests 

4 Motnation 

5 Applied Interests 

6 Orderliness 

7 Submissiveness 

8 Closeness 

9 Sensuousness 

10 Fnendliness 

11 Expressneness-Conslraint 

12 Egoism Diffidcnre 
CCI College Eniironment 

1 Aspiration Lescl 

2 Intellectual Climate 

3 Student Dignity 

4 Aademic Climate 

5 Academic Achies ement 
C Sell Expression 

7 Group Lilc 

8 Academic Organiiauon 

9 Soaal Form 

10 Play Work 

11 Vocational Climate 


177 

nj 

4 53 

10 31 

001 

1706 

958 

001 

3,56 

4.23 

05 

353 

2 40 


2 03 

371 

03 

611 

158 

ns 

5,56 

352 

05 

712 

152 


3 76 

792 

001 

3 44 

1 12 

n-s 

3 87 

196 

n s 

,51 

1059 

001 

291 

1007 

001 

4 71 

643 

001 

2 21 

817 

05 

341 

69i 

001 

3 76 

359 

05 

3,20 

552 

01 

612 

696 

DOI 

7,58 

583 

001 

3 09 

454 

01 

4 31 

17 17 

001 

717 


•lor 5/15 df p(0j) equals 2 90 p(Bl) equals 456 p(J00l> equals 757 For 5/26 df 
259 / (01) equalise*’ p(OOl) equals 5 80 

»For 8/43 dJ, p{J33) equals 2 17 p(i)l) equab 255 p(XX>l) equals 421 For9/70df 
2 01 p(0i} equab 2 67 p(DOl) equab 355 


001 

001 

01 

01 

n5 

001 

001 

001 

01 

01 

01 

nJ 


01 

001 

05 

01 

001 

01 

001 

001 

01 

001 

001 

p(J05) eqia’* 
p(03) equat* 


findings differential sex norms ssere deseloped 
for the AI from the original normative sample 
1 he sample v»ai then subdivided by school types 
and each type was plotted against the overall 
sample norms The results for both the AI 
and the CCI arc shown in the senes of figures 
tlut follow 


COLLEGE CHARACTERISTICS 

Figure 13 illustrates differences m environ 
tnent factors l>etwccn three types of Idieral arts 
mllfgcv The second-order CCI dimensions arc 
the basis for this figure it is the equivalent 
of Figure 7 separated into iv*o panels corre 
sjumding lo ilie two axes of that figure and 


preserving the same sequence among the fir' 
order factors as they cluster around each a*** 

Each factor m the figure has been 
(X = 0 a = 2) to the v'alues obtained 
the 1993 juniors and seniors of the 32 
normative sample The average value 
32 sdiools on each factor appears as ® " 
lionzontal line with an index number ® ^ 

Two-ihirdi of them fall between the 
+2 and —2 indicated by the gray shaded a 
Tlius profile values falling close to or beyo 
the boundaries of the gray area reflect an 
age score for the schools in that group 
different from five sixths of the schools m * 
total norm sample 

Ti IS evident from Figure 13 that the in*^ 


FACTOR SCORE PROFlLE—COtieCE ENVIRONMENT (CCI) 
NORMS a*sn) imj ts» amors aw sw ms twaini w sj ccuiccs. 
SMNDAW scorn 11=8, 0‘a:T3 

I imiLtcmL cmijt — . ^ n nok 



Nurtber of Sctiools/Kumber ot Students 
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pendent hberal arts colleges tend to be char 
artenzed by a pronounced intellectual climate 
and an absence or deemphasis of many non 
intellectual factors found in otl er types of 
schools In contrast both the denominational 
colleges and the university affiliated liberal arts 
programs are below average in intellectually 
onented aciivnues the denominational colleges 
in particular being singularly low in maintain 
mg pressures for academic achievement from 
their students 

Since the achievement factor refers to faculty 
and peer group expectations regarding scho 
lastic performance the implication is that there 
are other things considered more important at 
these schools than academic success The non 
intellectual factor scores indicate vhat these arc 
the denominational colleges stress organized 
group aaiviues and a wcII-ordcred academic 
community and the universities stress a high 
level of collegiate play and peer-culture amuse 
ments 

Data from three types of undergraduate tech 
rial programs are shovs-n in Figure 14 Engi 
necTing is the only one of the three to exceed 
the average in intellectual press but solely in 
activities involving high levels of aspiration and 
achievement motivation Both the eduation 
and business administration programs are be 
lov avenge the latter in particular being con 


smcntly at Ihc lottcr (rttreme M 3 o 
,hc mtdlcctunl cl.mnlc In the non.ntdlem 1 
„e 3 all three technical pcogramt ate oscntidlj 
ahhe thanng a pattern similar to the nni 
sue aOilnletl liberal art. program. Tin. .nggn 
a genemhretl nonacademie or extraoirncuto 
en.ironment that may be common to mMt trip 
and coraplmt ctiucauonal institution, housing 
a multiphalj ot undergraduate ptograml 
The gap separating the too most extreme 
demic ensironments business administraliOT 
and liberal arts (cf Figures 13 and 14) 
undersiood mote concretely in terms ot i 
didcrences There are 21 items 
between the two typ« of programs by P" 
cemage points or more 

It IS quite clear that the business admmi 
t.on programs ate mudi more personally a> 
strictive and tint there is also very it ® ^ 
\oUement in art music, contemporary 
thought or scliolarsbtp at such instituuoni 
compared vnth independent liberal ^ 

leges Diflcrcncw of similar magnitudes w 
been found in the item summaries or o 
types of institutions as veil 

STUDENT CHARAaERISnCS 
The next group of figures 
ences between the students in each of r 
— hasis for these ng 


1 Students are discouraged from cntiazing administra 
uve pol aes and teaching practices (Abasement) 

211 The school administration has little tolerance for 
students complaints and protests (Abasement) 

9 Students address faculty members as professor or 
doCTor” (Deference) 

69 Religious worship here stresses service to God and 
obedience to His laws (Deference) 

47 The school offers many opponunities for students to 
understand and cntiaze important worhs in an music, 
and drama (Humanities ^aal Saence) 

77 A lecture by an outstanding literary cntic would be 
well attended (Humaniues Soaal Saence) 

107 Many students are planning postgraduate work in the 
soaal saences (Humaniues Soaal Saence) 

167 T\hen students get together they often talk about 
trends in an music, or the theatre (Humatuues Soaal 
Saence) 

197 Humanities courses are often eleaed by students 
majonng in other areas (Humaniues Soaal Saence) 
261 The school lus an excellent reputauon for academic 
freedom (Objectivity) 


Liberal Business 

Arts (%) Administration 


202 

9^0 

141 

56 0 

15,5 

63J 

18,5 

644 

831 

40 8 

904 

34,5 

762 

188 

75J 

172 

899 

491 

90 6 

486 


FACTOR SCORE PROFtLE— COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT (CCJ) 
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RESULTS 


(contd) - 

22 In man) classes students ha%-e an assigned seat 
142 Professors usually take attendance in class (Oroer) 

292 Classes meet only at their regularly scheduled time 
and place (Order) 

25 Books dealing v,nth psychological problems or personal 
s-alues are widely read and discussed (ReBeaiseness) 

55 There ssould be a capaaty audience for a lecture by 
an outstanding philosopher or theologian (ReBective 
ness) 

115 Modem an and music get considerable attenuon here 
(ReHecmeness) 

235 Long serious intellectual discussions are common 
among the students (Reflecuvcness) 

295 Tliere is considerable interest in the analysis of \-alue 
s)-stem5 and the relauvity of soaety and ethia {Re 
flecureness) 

30 There is a lot of emphasis on preparing for graduate 
v.oik (Undemanding) 

90 Most students ha\e oinsidcrable interest in round 
tables panel meeungs or other forma] discussions 
(Undemanding) 

180 ^Iany studcnu here prefer to talk about poetry phi 
losophy or mathemaua as compared vaih mouon 
pictures politics or imentions (Understanding) 


Liberal Business 

Arts (%) Administration (%) 

12 9 

322 83 0 


547 

552 

762 
89 6 
846 

862 

624 

74 7 

78 6 


90A 
13 8 

181 

4U 

216 

385 

104 

342 

265 


ures IS umilar to that for the CCI The arcular 
representation of Figure C has been cut and 
spread out horuoniall) dinded into panels oor 
responding to the fint three second-order faaors 
and prcsennrg the sequential arcumplcx order 
The s-anables assoaated iMih the fourth faaor. 
Educability are starred 

Sex Differences 

The sex differences suggested by the analyses 
of \anance reported in Table 86 can be seen 
in Figure 15 The baseline here is from the 
total norm group each school sseighied equally 
as a unit regardless of its student bod) compost 
tion The 17 schools vmh male students and the 
15 vith females nere then aieraged by schools 
srjtboui distinguishing bets»ecn the single sex 
and the coed insutuuons and the means con 
scTted to standard scores. 

The male student aggregates exceed the fe 
males in all aspects of the Achiesement Onenu 
tion area although the tv.o sexes do approach 
one another m intclleaual interests Among 
noncollege adults the difference lietssecn men 
and siomen m intellectual interests is somcssliat 
larger The ! igh point for tie s.omen on the 
o lier lund is m that segment of the orde as- 


soaated Hiih emoDooal svarmth Closeness 
suousness and Expressiveness This might 
been just as good a point from sshich to $ 
the orcumplex. Was tt male charnmism that 
led to the labeling of the achievement factors 
as Area I? ^ 

These djSerences arc all 
sigmas large. The remaimng faaors have 
differences none of an y consequence Fnen 
ness Compulsinty (Orderliness), and NaraS" 

sism (Egoism) are csidently not sex related ^ 

these groups Nevertheless separate sex 
vere computed as noted presiously for all 
scores and inrorporated m the remaining 
profile charts 

Student Body Charactensltcs 

Men The students enrolled in cadi of die 
three types of undergraduate Lberal arts 
grams— independent denominauonal and utu 
sersity affiliated— arc shos^m in Figure 1® 

IS endent here that the independent libera! a^ 
students are the only group of the three so 
manifest intellectual needs Their other 
tinguiihing charaacnstic can be found m ^ 
third panel dealing sMth Emouonal Express’®” 
The) base significantly low scares m Fncn 
ness and Closeness based largely on their re* 



rACrOR SCORE PROniE 
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jection of responses jmolsing organired group 
activities 

The denominational rollege males present 
something of an mvenion of the nonscctanan 
students profile They are on the lotv side of 
the osenll group aserage in Adiiesement Oncn 
tation but proceed to rise systematically tossard 
the right in areas reflecung Dependency Needs 
and Emotional Expression If v-e look more 
closely at the specific details that charactcnie 
these denominational students it will he noted 
that they are high on Orderliness as well as on 
sanous forms of group participation cmphasir 
ing social togetherness 

The university men are not particularly dis 
lingmsheJ m one nay or anolher by their 
penonal.ly charaetemuta PtetutnabI) lb,, te 
fleet! the more heterogcneoti! nature of student 
bodies located in ibeie more divers.lirf setting 
yVoMib The unitersity nomen (Fijtite 17) 

are s.milatly laclins m any smsle 
score although Ihe consisieucy wilh 
exceed the mean! tor all women on each tactor 
” Area III (Emotional Expresuon) does sug 

g;.r«me common putpotebehtnd them ehotor 

of ihis type of college setting 
Women students in the independent liberal 
ar's ™l.ge both coeducat.on.1 and lor women 

If anything these women are 

ment onented retaine to women ^ 

them male tounterprts a^ ^ 

„en ,n ihese ’ ""f |,ey exceed fire 

single Ingh score tn thts area J 
sixtlts ol all college men n "" ’“P ^ 

3 (Intellectual Interests) The m 
liberal arts girls however „veness 

ol all college women ' SL.ab.y 

(Faclo, 2 Aud.a,y) as we^^^^^ ^,„a..on lor 

They are nlso h'gh ton 

academic work and conforming 

the men m rejecting a submissive 

proup-centeredrole .„e,„cctoal m 

The extreme „Hs may P« 

dependence freedom from 

haps be attnbu.ed to one 

economic and socationa p ,njr3ccptise 

hand and to the rclev » * 

understanding ^ P . ^ It may also 

useful feminine rmiis the woman 

be that the absence ^ p her«« ^nd 

undergraduite greater freedom to 


to excel m purely intellectual pursuits in ac 
cordanM with her natural abilities Three of 
tlie five schools from which these girls came 
are coeducational hoisever nor is there any 
group of svomen from any oti er type of setting 
chiraaenzed by the same intellectual emphasis 
It seems more likely that it is the uniqueness of 
the independent liberal arts setting that is re 
sponsible in some way for the distinctive quah 
ties of tliese girls " 

The denominational women are certainly far 
less eager in </;eir intellectual orientation and 
Iiave substanually lower scores m this area 
relative to college women m general (except 
for women in education as will be seen below) 
than the men from denominational colleges 
who were considered previously These ^rls 
are also less outgoing or group-centered than 
the male denominational students and have 
perhaps basically somewhat consmeted person 
Uiues Although some of these women arc m 
coeducational sdiools and others not the data 
are substantially the tame for both types of 
denominational colleges 

TKUSICAL SiuhxvT! In F.gurt IB has" 
Ktsonaliiy ptolilo lor engiucEnng Isaclung 

L b«.u«s sto'ownuon "1,”"^, 

noti! lend 10 share a measure ol the mtellecluil 
iniemsl. lhal elia.ael.r.aed Use “ 

eral am slndenis There as a marled 
bouesee totrespondmg to higher 

:atrr‘.hr^n|m " 

’Tue"'"” Men an1“„en .he .e.*r 

ErreK'”:e*nrm;=d^:qf 

pendency and ^up 

nnthtbeasemge 

the vvomen are denomina 

tion majon c.Henis are those 

ret"u":v:::erc'edc^by^^j^^^^^^ 
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at tlie same time iiomiitsiKsise and strongll 
-rouiMirientcd Tl.eir sctiits in fact, suggest 
incipient organization men, anxious to please 
and preoccupied nith the impression thej are 
maUng on otlien 
Freshman Cliaracterisiks 

\Nlicn the characteristics of the various siu 
dent bodies are compared sMth those represent 
ing the atmbutes of their respecthe rollege 
programs ii mU be seen that there is a raarhed 
degree of compaiabilin. bctv.een the ts'O A1 
though ViC ha\c found that the student’s self 
cliaraacnntion is unrelated to his description 
of the ensironment, it is nosv clear that panic 
idar rjpes of students arc dismbuted among 
particular tsp^s of coll'^cs 

Inasmuch as these data are based on the re 
sponses of juniors and *eniors, it might be in 
ferred that tbc) reflect the impact these insutu 
lions base on their student body Figure 19 
il rrus liosstser, that this is not the case Fresh 
men in elite liberal arts colleges are ser> differ 


die rime of admission that distingnish fella's 
students in their senior year Furthermore, tu 
Table 37 shous, the xariahility of the fits m 
and the seniors on these measures tdso shorn 
little change, the upperclassmen are 
t 3 nmf«rpneous than the incoming 


students 

The most notable exception occurs m e 
case of the engineers The seniors 
sanable and base losser scores than the t 
men m Motisation. Closeness and in ® 

the four area scores The implication is twt 
the more Wghly motiv-ated and emotional 
labile engineering students svithdraw. or w 
oinstraint. before they get to the senior year 
There is also a suggestion of inCTCas^ boi^ 
geneity among liberal arts ssoraen in O ” . 

and Dependency needs, but their scores as so 
show little change. 


THE COLLEGE AS AN ECOLOGICAL NICHE 


ent from freshm-n entering husiness administn 
tion programs and eich group lools remarbably 
simlltr to the upperclassmen from their ossn 
tsfie of institution (Figures 20 to 23) 

Tlie data in Figures 20 to 23 are based on 
the follossing special samples of students 


liberal /Iris Men Freshmfn 

Seniort 

.\nlioch 

23 

28 

Obetlin 


50 

liberal Arts Women 

Bennington 

3t 

30 

Olzcrlm 

50 

50 

Sarah IjssTcnce 

39 

31 

Ffigirtrcring 

yrVansas 

25 

32 

Detroit 

50 

95 

Drcxel 

SI 

31 

General Motors Institute 

M 

7f. 

Georgia Instiiuie of 

Tcchnologr 

50 

Cl 

Illinois 

41 

33 

^fichigan 

39 

45 

rurt'u* 

C2 

Sf 

/Iwiinetj /fffeiiniifrsbon 

Cinn nnati 

GO 

28 

Drerel 

20 

25 

O’ »o ^tate 

25 

27 

It it esi’i-rt from ibt>e fig 

urrs that tlie fresh 


rrrruitft! l/v \anous of rnItrgM Irni! 
to rv»,l„i ifr U~ir qyjl.f,.-, o( pmonaliry at 


Mailed differences have ''L-aP 

nature of the programs characteriiing the 
independent liberal aru college, the 
tional college, and at least certain un 
uaie areas In the large untsersities ^ 
same interinsmuiional diflerentts m * 
need paiierns esddcntly apply to 
v-ell as to upperclassmen, it must be con u 
that each of these undergraduate programs ten^^ 
to recruit its own distinctbe type of stu 
these students change rclatisely little along^^^^ 
dimensions measured here as a result o 
college cxpenence, and each group 
fore contribute in its oss-n svay toss'* 


maintenance of us typical college culture 
Fach of these types of sdiools may be 
then as an ecological niche for a 
kind of student The independent 
college caters to students concerned v.ith m 
lectuahty and autonoms Engineering 
also emphasize personal independence 
oilwrsbise more aggrcssise , jub- 

aclnesement-orientcd The denommationa * 
culture is group-ceniereil as are uni'crs 
aOiliaici! lilx;ra! arts business administra”'^ 
and teaclier training colleges bm each of ’ 
<*iPm in Its focus Denominational college 
s*ould appear to lie more purpousc and P’ 
onented Ws plasful and consisial than • 
at tlie large unisersiiies sbhereas the a*mo'P 
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Table 37 Al Factor and Area Standard Dev, -.bans for Fresbnten and 
Seniors at ihe Same Schools 


Liberal ArU 


Engineenng 


Factor 


Women 


1 Self Assertion 

2 Audaaty 

Timidity 

3 Intellectual 

Interests 

4 Motivation 

5 Applied Interests 

6 Orderliness 

7 Submissiveness 

8 Closeness 

9 Sensuousness 

10 Fnendliness 

11 Expressiveness- 

Constraint 

12 Egoism Diffidence 

Areat 

I Achievement 

Onentation 

II Dependency 

Needs 

III Emotional 

Expression 

IV Educability 


'Frchmen SenT^s rreslimen Senram Freshmen Senior. 
“ *70 fTfi 71 85 75 


57 

55 

57 

54 

66 

75 

7.5 

63 

73 

83 

70 

74 

58 

61 

81 

54 

55 

65 

62 

5 6 

71 

65 

73 

57 

70 

70 

59 

59 

60 

69 

66 

59 

62 

65 

72 

45 

45 

52 

53 

58 

49 

46 

42 

4 1 

50 

58 

59 

65 

64 

63 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

23J 

215 

219 

242 

30 3 

218 

199 

24 6 

187 

237 

23 5 

24 3 

254 

250 

28 3 

23 5 

221 

222 

212 

28 3 



56 

82 

67 

62 

64 

63 

59 

48 

41 

63 

41 


24 6 


24 3 
23 5 


79 

63 

57 

67 

61 

62 

51 

40 

61 

41 


257 

219 


24 8 
23 8 


67 

78 

69 

62 

70 

57 

58 
48 
34 

61 

47 


268 

221 


231 

241 


ol the business administration programs is de 
cidcdly antiintcllcciual 
Freshman Expectations 

These diflcrcnces are more or less consistent 
iMth prcsailmg stereotypes regarding American 
colleges nnd universities at least among profes 
sional educators Since the colleges are cvi 
dently successful in recruiting students compat 
iblc viith the existing culture u would seem 
to follow dial freshmen must be quite Vnovrl 
cdgcable about such distinctions themselves 
What evidence there is however suggests that 
this IS not necessarily so 
Din arc availahlc from four sdiooh that had 
their entire incoming freshman class respond 
lo die CCl when they first arrived on campus 
on the havis of ihcir cxpeaations from the col 
lege thev Ind ]usi entered The four were 
Itcloii Carcnovia St Louis and Syncusc De 
spue tlic enormous diflcrcnces between dicm as 
imiitutions-small indcpendcm coeducational 
hlfcral atis colleges iwtv-year womens oillcgi 
an 1 two Urge tinivenmcs one Catliohc and the 


other nonsccianan— the expectations of 
groups of freshmen follow a substantially 
pattern As Figure 24 shows they loo o 
to high levels of activities relevant to o 
academic and nonacademic press a com 
quite unlike that at any of the types o * 
examined earlier in this chapter ^ 

This does not correspond to the actual 
acienstics of these schools at all Data 
from the graduating classes at three o 
sdiooh obtained later in the same 
year are summarized in Figure 25 D is ® 
that the incoming freshman expected 
radicr chnerent from what his upper ^ 
colleagues (or as we shall see in a ^ 
second semester freshmen) have actua y 
ncnced Ht expected more opportuniti 
social pariiapation and self expression 
as higher academic standards As an c ^ 

frcshmin he came expecting to learn ^ 

senior he has learned perhaps not to 
quite so much At any rate the 
would seem to be relatively uninfluenced ^ 
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expectations of the incoming student body and 
the recruitment of student types achiesetl by 
some means other than the applicants accuracy 
in dncnmiftating inscittccional diffcrenecsS 
There Is more to be said on this point liowcscr 
in the concluding chapter of this part 

•TSebb (1963) reports ihc same discrepancy be 
tween freshmen cxpectauons" snd upperclass 
'■perceptions" at Fmory as has Pcrvin (I96C) for 
I'rfnccion 9ec also Fisher (JJfil) Sianding (1962) 


Sian ling and Parker (19G1) and L\ood (1963) for 
sfmitar findings Ciicklej (IS63) notes the same 
pi cnomenon among transfer students cnienng the 
Slate I nivmity of New Tork after completing two 
years of community college Chickcnng (1963) and 
Rowe (tlKlIb) on the other hand present data re 
fleeting the stab lii> of the press at the same college 
Only one study has attempted to explore differences 
in the perceptions of rariotu colleges tiy the cemc 
stuients (Cole & Fields 1961) although this is 
clearly an Jntcrrsiing quesuon 
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GROUP PAaOS SCORE PfiOFIlE-COUfGE ENVIRONMENT { CCI ) 

NORMS B«tO UPON 1993 JUNOn M*0 SOtlOM CMIOtlfD IM » COatCU. 

STUtDARD %tm% (7^0. Crs^ 

- I WmUCTUAL CUHATl — , tl MflKINraUCTUAt CUMATE 




Chapter Nme 

Denominational Colleges and Universities 


The subgroup ol denominational colleges cx 
amined in the preceding chapter clearly dif 
fcred enough from other types of mstituuom 
but the casual sample of schools imoUcd does 
not permit us to make any further generaliza 
lions It Viould be interesting to knos* for 
example whether Catholic and Protestant col 
leg« differ from one another m significant ways 
Catholic higher education has been >ery self 
cnucal m recent years and a number of recent 
studies of Catholic schools and students base 
been offered in evidence of their presumed 
anti intellectuabty and socauonalism but it is 
by no means clear that this is a deflaency pe 
culiar to Catholic education as opposed to 
church related instiuaion generally! 

A tout of 90 schools were retnesed from the 
AT CCf data pool to bear on such an analysis 
The list vn Appendix B includes represenumes 
of three broad denominational clasuftcauons 
Catholic (Oisine TVoid Jesuit Brothers of St- 
Franas Benedictine Sisters Sisten of Chanty 
Mercy Sc Agnes St. Dominidc) major Protes- 
tant groups (BapiJit Fpiseopahan Methodut 
Presbjtenan) and other Protestant seas (Breth 
rcn jn Cbnst Church Missionary Disaples 
of Christ Es-angeLcal Reform Mcnnonite 
Quaker) as reported in Amencan UmversUtd 
and Colleges (Cartier 1964) 

ENVIRONMENT DIFFERENCES 

The imual analysis onapared the CCI 
spomes of IG**! students m 15 Catholic schools 

‘Cf Hassenger 1965 Hassenger and ^Seiss 1966 
Hrubr 19&> Irene 1966 Trent 1961 Sleiw 1961 
!\ilh the exception of the Trent studv these aU 
offered AI CCI data critical of Catholic education 
but Ralston s (1961) analysis of a Prtsbyicnan 
esUege presents a rery similar p ettire Sec alw 
Kings (1908) stud) of b blc colleges 


With 901 m 11 colleges assoaated with major 
Protesunt denominations and 544 in 8 other 
smaller Protestant sects The daU were pooled 
without regard to schools and the profiles 
shown in Figure 26 are to be read as if they 
itprcsenicd only three composite institutions 
Catholic Tduotion Major Proieslani Educa 
uon and Other Protestant Educauon 
The differences between these groups are sig 
nificant for all factors though just barely so 
for Sooal Form (see Table 38) The major 
differences are associated with Area 1 and are 
due largely to the low scores of the Catholic 
immutions. These findings are consistent with 
the literature on Catholic higher educauon 
then insofar as these schools would appear to 
be consistently lacking m intellectual emphasis 
and more soationall) oriented than other types 
of insututions These data also indicate that 
the smaller Protestant sects tend to operate col 
leges that are less resincuse than the other two 
religious groups presiding their students with 
more opportuniues for personal independence 
(Faaor 3) and self-expression (Factor 6) 

The summary of these schools in Table 39 
suggesu howeser that there may well be an 
other dimension msolved Half the Catholic 
schools (and two-lhirds the sample) hare stu 
dent enrollments of over 2000 whereas none 
of the Other Protestant schools are so large. 
Since as we shall see in Chapter 12 academic 
quabty tends to be assoaated with the sire of the 
institution the presumed anti inteUectualitj of 
the Catholic schools reflected in Figure 26 and 
Table 38 may be a function of their size rather 
than their theology 

A two-way analysu of ranance was set up 
to lest this hypothesis companng Catholic, Prot 
estant. and nonsectanan schools by sue Both 
Protestant groups were combined for this anal 
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38 CCI Factor Differences between Three Types of Church 
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undcrlincU ^aluc 1 are significantly (Hffercnt from both of Uie other rnwni at ihe 001 Icscl those In parentheses from neither 
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Table 39 Summary of CCI Denominalional Samples by Size 


Catholic Protestant Other Protestant Nonsectanan Total 



Schools Students 

Schools Students 

Schools Students 

Schools Students 

Sdiools Students 

Large 

7 

1123 

4 

533 

_ 

_ 

32 

1369 

43 

3025 

Medium 

3 

263 

4 

185 

4 

430 

11 

429 

22 

1307 

Small 

5 

235 

3 

183 

4 

114 

2 

118 

14 

650 

Total 

15 

IG21 

11 

901 

8 

514 

45 

1916 

79 

4982 


ysis since none of the smaller Protestant dc 
nominations are represented in the large schools 
category thus presiding a comparison between 
1621 students in 15 Catholic sdiools H45 stu 
dents in 19 Protestant sdiools of all types and 
1916 students m 45 nonsectanan schools The 
subdi\ isions by sire were made at enrollments of 
450 and 2000 resulting in samples of S025 
students at 43 large schools 1307 at 22 medium 
and 650 at 14 small ones 

It IS dear from the summary in Table 40 that 
the differences between Catholics and Protes 
lants are reduced considerably when insmuuons 
are matched for sue Neither type of school 
Catholic or Protestant compares fasorably with 
the nonscciarnn colleges in Intellectual Clirnate 
the latter m general being even further nOwe 
the norm group m Area I than the denomina 
tiona! colleges are belou. t There is an intCT 
action with $i« hotscser The largest o t c 
nonsectanan colleges are also below average 
intellectuality, whereas the smallest of the 
nominauonal colleges of cither type approa 
the norms m this area The Nonmiellectual 
Climate, on the other hand is strongy ec 
phasized at the small nonsectanan school but 
IS about average everywhere else excep 
the medium and small Catholic colleges 
The Catholic colleges are 
other denominational schools when ji 
intellectuality then but all except »he 

of them are characterized ^>7 

collective group activities en p 
and bureaucratic efficiency (Factors 7 J 

that i, unique to them The« f " 

actenstics that were attributed 
the denominational norm group ^ 

ced,ng cl.»pt=r « •>“ .h 

limiletl essentially w Catholic ms , j 
dtlterences are U 

rtgnre 27 chere the ta, „I the 

sectarian group is compare , . ,hat 

medium sized Catholics It should be notea 


the addition of the medium nonsectanan schools 
to the small ones would tend to depress the 
left side of the figure while raising the Area 11 
scores, whereas the averaging of the small Cath 
olic sdiools would have the revene effect of 
bnnging up the Catholic intellectuality scores 
and lowenng most of those on the nght 


STUDENT CHARAaERISTICS 

The breakdown of the available AI samples 
by sex 1$ shown in Table 41 Although the 
totals for each church group are adequate 
enough if school size is ignored it is evident 
chat the representation in terms of size is quite 
poor The largest block of denominational 
m^cs comes from a total of five schools for 
women there are no more than three of the 
same kind and the representation from large 
schools IS particularly inadequate The sizes 
of the student samples arc themselves laige 
enough but Uie tendency for student body 
charactcnsiics to be aswaated with the pc 
culiarii.es of individual institutions suggesu that 
broader institutional representation would have 
been desirable for a more definitive analysis 


falei 

Fieure 28 and Table 42 reveal rather sub- 
anual differences between these students m 
Teas II and III The Protestant males account 
,r most of these differences being s.gnifiantly 
d„« ,h. o.hn= m Apphrf Int«» “ 
ert,»o. lb™ ■" SeniTOu™.. ,nd a 

miHcneo The Catholic ntalet aie modi 

.TondtetelaittoofadomandthePto.^ 

>nts from smaller denominations t^d to W 
"best m Closeness and Timidity The thr« 
^„p, are e»e„ually ■”■'■>“”8”““'' 

,„e Lther on the tacorr concerned w th In 
elleounlny (Factor 3) and Ach, element (Fac 
or 4) 
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Table 41 Summary of Al Denominational Samples by Size 

Catholic Protesuni Other Protestant Nonseciarian Total 

Schools Students Schools Students Sdiools Students Schools Students Schools Students 



Male 

2 

168 

1 

108 

— 

— 

22 

2251 

75 

2527 

Female 

— 

_ 

1 

70 

— 

— 

11 

589 

12 

659 

Medium 

Male 

1 

39 

5 

177 

2 

SO 

G 

368 

14 

614 

Female 

3 

348 

2 

81 

3 

35 

5 

418 

13 

882 

Small 

Male 

2 

178 

3 

108 

4 

34 

I 

221 

10 

541 

Female 

2 

58 

3 

75 

3 

52 

2 

87 

10 

272 

Total 

Male 

5 

385 

9 

393 

6 


29 

2840 

49 

3682 

Female 

5 

406 

6 

226 

6 

87 

18 

1094 

35 

1813 


TSTien the respondents are separated out by 
sue of school (shovin m Table 43), there is an 
increase in the number of si^ificani factor dif 
ferences betv,een types but it is also clear that 
these men differ from one another on the basis 
of the size of the school they have enrolled in 
and that there is an interacuon bets'.een size 
and type as stell 

The tvio groups that account for a large part 
of this >ariauon are the men from the small 
Catholic and nonsecunan colleges As can be 
seen from Figure 29 the Catholic males* from 
the small schools arc quite high in Dependency 
and low in both AchicsTmeni Orientation and 
in soaoemotional expression far more so in all 
three areas than the total Catholic group out 
of which Uiey were drawn (cf Figure 28) A! 
though the nonseclanan males stand juxtaposed 
to them in all three areas they differ less from 
the oscrall norms than the Cathohe men do 
There are furthermore groups to be found in 
Table 43 that are more intellectual and more 
highly mom-ated ihan these nonsccianans and 
Olliers that are far more expressne The stu 
dents in large Catholic schools are of particular 

*ncse are not stnctly speaking Catholic stu 
dents or Protritani studenu but students who are 
attending whools controlled by these particular 
religious groups For conscniencc we shall refer to 
them as Catholic or Protestant but this is meant to 
JRiplv onl) what would be generally appropriate to 
the type of student attending such colleges and isot 
to his actual religious afCliation 


interest in this respect inasmuch as they are 
much more achieseraent-onenicd than their 
counterparts m small Catholic colleges and 
also much more cxpressite 

Females 

The women in the three different types of 
church-controlled institutions tend to look some 
what more alike, the Catholics and major Prot 
estants m particular, according to Figure 30 
This IS borne out by the Scheff'e values reported 

m Table 44 practically ail of the differences are 

attributable to the women enrolled in schools 
associated with the smaller Protestant denoimna 
uons They are as a group less achies'cment 
oriented more dependent, and more ainstrained 
than the other tivo groups of women 

Since there was only one sample of women 
obtained from a large denominational unis'er 
sity large and medium schools ha\e been com 
bined in Table 45 and compared with the small 
schools There are relauiely few significant Fs 
assoaated with size, possibly because of the 
absence of large schools from the analysis but 
practically all of the interactions are signifiotit 
at tlie 001 leiel Again the small Catholic and 
nonsectarian schools are the source of the largest 
differences the greater dependency of the Caih 
ohe girls being the primary reason (Figure 31) 
and again as with the men the Catholic gifh 
from larger msutuuons reserse the same pattern 
and get much higher scores in emotionabty 
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Table 43 Al Factor Differences between Mole Students at Catholic, 
Protestant, and Nonsectarion Colleges by Size of Enrollment 


denoammationai coueges and universities 


t05 





^ulnbe^ oC Schools/Huittoer of Students (9.3) (13.1)1 to- 

te mole »tud«nt At reepeneet from emoU nentedorion and tmoll Catholic cellegi 
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, allies significantly different from 



Table 45 Al Factor Differences between Female Students at Cathohct 
Protestant, and Nonsectanan Colleges by Size of Enrollment 



jmputcd 
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** Number of School s/Nuraber of Students 
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SUMMARY 

^Vhen Ciiholic colleges are compared with 
others regardless ot size they appear to reflea 
a substantially lorser intellectual atmosphere 
and their students appear to he somewhat more 
dependent and constnaed IVhen allowance is 
made for the relationships between size and en 
sironmental press it appears that it is only 
the medium sized Catliohc school (4502000 sin 
dents) tJiat has such a diiiincme pattern These 
schools combine repressive custodial practices 
with high levels oE emphasis on soaal form 
administrative organizabon and vocabonal on 


entauon Students attending the smallest o( 
the Catholic schools on the other hand both 
men and women tend to exhibit tie most 
marked personal characteristics assoaated in 
particular with extreme dependency needs and 
emotional constraint 

Since other types of Catholic education are 
mdisunguisliable from their Protestant counter 
pans in size it would appear that the distinct ve 
qualities of church controlled schools tend to be 
a function of their common adnunistrat ve 
limiutions rather than the speaGc relgous 
ethos per se 



Chaptei Ten 

Three College Vignettes 


Index {actor scores and item data base gi\en 
us some measure ol insight into differences be 
H\ecn college types but the sales and items can 
prosidc even more information about the dis 
nnaisc diaractenstics of particular schools 
Three liberal nits colleges have been seleaed 
for this purpose an independent womans col 
lege (Bennington) a Catholic womans college 
(Marian) and a oocduational college associ 
ated with a large private university (Syracuse) 
These three schools were chosen (or compan 
son bcause each is a somewhat extreme version 
of Its type The Bennington factor profile 
cpiiomizcs the private liberal arts college as 
ran he seen by comparing Figures 32 and IS 
^^ana^ is less typical of the denominational 
colleges in that it has i stronger araderaic pro- 
gram than most others of the same type m 
eluded in this study but it was for just this 
reason iliat it was paired off with Bennington 
The two scliooh were expected to differ sub- 
stantially in many ways despite their similarity 
in scores reflecting two conventional cnteria of 
•ifadcmic quality tlic overall adequacy of staff 
and facilities in the arts and saences (Factor 4) 
and the mainienancc of high standards of ara 
dcmic achievement (Factor 5) 

As Figure 32 shows the schools liave com 
parable scores on both of these factors Faaor 
3 Student Dignity is also of about the same 
magnitude from whidi it may l>c inferred that 
siudcni personnel practices arc similarly non 
eoercivT at tlie two schools Aside from these 
i! tee factors hov»e\er the schools arc scry 
different from each other 

EENNINGTON AND MARIAN SCORE 
DIFFERENCES 

In tl e inidleciual area the faaor scores in 
i' cair t! at the Bennington curriculum is mudi 


less pragmatic in its orientation (Factors — H 
and 2), and the postgraduate career models sug 
gested to Its studenu are correspondingly am 
bilious and varied (Factor 1) The ^^a^Ian 
program is evidently more applied in content 
and modest in its objectives and the atmosphere 
is more purposeful and constrained (Factors 
— 10 and 6) It is nevertheless much more m 
lelleciually onented than the typical denomina 
tional college that we considered in the pi« 
ceding chapter Marian runs to fonn again 
hovvever in the noniniellectual area Scores 
on the three factors representing group organi 
ration and partiopation (Factors 7, 8, and —9) 
are extremely high relative to Bennington and 
reflect the same distinction between denomina 
tional and independent schools that was noted 
previously m this area 

The differences between the two groups of 
gith arc even more sinking (see Figure SS) than 
those between the scliools The Marian girls 
are clearly more dependent than those at Ben 
nington Although there are differences between 
them in Areas I and III the major discrepanaes 
in these areas are associated with factors that 
arc also represented in Area II It seems evident 
that the two student bodies are more nearly 
alike with respect to achievement dnvc (high) 
and emotionality (low) than they are m the 
case of dependency needs Both groups of girl* 
are senous-mmtlcd intellectually purjioscful 
and austere And here the resemblance ends 
The Martin girls Praaicalncss (Factor 5) «* 
the highest recorded for any group of wome** 
students and quite exceptional Tltesc student* 
also exceed most if not all of the other sample* 
of college women in Convtniint Orderliness anvl 
Submnvnencss (Faaors —II 6 7) Tlie 
nington girls are at least one standard dcviaimn 
lieyond the mean in the opposite direction on 
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most of the same factors In addmon tlie 
Bennington student body js extremely low in 
Closeness and Friendliness (Factors 8 and I(^ 
reflecting the autonomous inner-directcd de- 
tachment of the libera] arts type generally 
'Ve can get some further clarification of these 
factor scores from the scales that comprise them 
On the CCI Work Play dimension (Factor —10) 
for example, both schools present a purposeful 
work-oriented atmosphere to their siwdenrj bur 
Marian appears to be much more extreme than 
Bennington in this respect The four scales 
contributing to this factor are Pradisbness 
Sexuality Harm Avoidance Risktaking Delib 
eration Impulsiieness and Work Play If the 
two schools are compared scale by scale as is 
possible from Figure 34 u is esndem that the 
actual differences heisveen them arc due to the 
fart that hfanan is exceptionally high on the 
first three of these but not on TVork whereas 
Bennington would not be high on this factor 
at all were it not for its score on this one 
scale hfarian then establishes its purposeful 
ness by maintaining a high level of sexual 
physical and emotional constnetneness Ben 
nington on the other hand is less eonsincred 
in these areas but deodedly intolerant of sooal 
amusement per se, a form of fnvoliry regarded 
more benignly at Manan 
Similar details can be worked out for the 
remaining press and needs sales listed m Fig 
ures 34 and 35 It is evident for example that 
the two school press polanze most sharply on 
actnities involving group Closeness {p aflUia 
lion niirturance and adaptation) and Orderh 
ness (p order and narcissism) Bennington tends 
to be more exireme than other collcgesin under 
playing these areas however and more extreme 
than Marian is in its emphasis on them The 
Marian girls present the more extreme picture 
with respect to personality needs on the other 
fiand tending toward greater SubmisMvencss 
(n abasement adaptability and deference) and 
Orderliness (n practialness order con^unctivitf 
and placidity) relative to college women gen 
erally They also have an exceptional interest 
m science The deviation of the Bennington 
girls m the opposite direction on the same var 
lables is rlmosi but not quite so marked 
A more direct sense of the characteristics of 
these two schools is to be obtained from the 
Items ihemsches particularly those to which 
there has been a signifiatttly high response con 


n5 

«mus The descnptions of Bennington and 
Marian that follow are composed m their en 
urety from the actual A1 and CCI items edited 
slightly to improve their readability In ihjs 
form faoJitate the transition of ideas and 
minimize redundancy The items involved are 
those to which at least 87 per cent (p = 001) 
of the respondents have agreed 


BENNINGTON ITEM SUMMARY 

StudentNeedi CharaclerxstKs 
I Aehievemrnl Ontntalion These students all 
like Work winch requires micnse intellectual effori 
They arc as interested m doing experiments in the 
natural sciences as they are in the works of painters 
and sculptors They enjoy working for someone who 
Will accept nothing Jess than the best that s in them 
and are prepared to exert themselves to the utmost 
for someihing unusually important or enjoyable 
They dislike superstitious practices 
!I Dependency Seeds These students like stnv 
ing for precision and clarity in their speech and 
writing but they njeci other external restrictions on 
their condua such as are implied in going to parties 
where all the aciivities are planned shining their 
shoos or brushing their clothes every day or workmg 
for someone who always tells them what to do and 
how to do It Although they keep their hostilities 
toward others to themselves they ate Intensely 
proud and don t like discuss ng their faults with 
others or having people laugh at them 
in Emaiionel Expression These girls like doing 
whatever they are in the mood to do without much 
deliberation They like to sketch and paint and 
they sometimes like eating so much they cant lake 
another bite They have an especially strong nega 
five reaction to (aniasies of ariiievcmenr however 
and uniformly reject a variety of common day 
dreams of success m love finances personal power 
or self control 

School Press CharacteTisiics 
I taUllectual Climate The marked Intellectual 
needs and aspirations of these girls are very stronglv 
supported by the press at this school They alt agree 
that many of the professors are actively engaged in 
research and that many students arc acuvely pur 
suing careers in science There are also especially 
strong facihiies in the humanities and the students 
express their Itiicresis in art muvic and the theater 
in many different ways Long serious iiiiellecfusi 
discussions are common here Tl ere is also muc 
roncem with values and the expression ot strong 
personal conviciions Is not uncommon No one 
needs to be afraid of express ng extrewe or un 
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popular vicis points at this school it has an cxccllcrtt 
reputation for academic freedom 

Most of the professors arc dedicated scholars and 
thorough teacher, They put a lot mto 

ihc.r teaching Most course, arc a real intellectual 
challenge requiring intensive study and preparation 
out of class Tutorial and honors programs arc 
available for qualified students Professors and 
students both set high standards and work hard to 
acfiiesc them and the competition for grades is 
intense If a student fails a course however he can 
usually substitute another one for it 
In class discussions papers and exams the mam 
emphasis is on breadth of understanding perspcc 
live ami critical judgment and a well reasoned 
report can rate an A grade here even though its 
Mcwpoinl IS opposed to the professors The faculty 
members are liberal in interpreting regulations 
they respect the students motives and treat viola 
tions with understanding and tolerance 


The studenu arc treated with dignity and respect 
tlc) doni have to answer a lot of cmbamssing 
questions when in need of help tests are infrequent 
grades arc not posted publicly or reportetl to 
parents written permission to leave campus over 
night IS not required and freshmen dont have to 
take orders from upperclassmen Few students have 
special good luck charm, or practice, 

Student, arc encouraged to be independent and 
indisiduahslic and there i, a high degree of respect 
for nonconformity and intellectual freedom stu 
dents are cncounged in many wa)s to criiicuc 
admmiJiiatise policies and teaching practices 
Channel, for expressing student complaints are 
readily accessible and when students do not like 
an adminisiratnc dcasion they really work to get 
It changed 


comintmlty s^nicc or concern »illi >hc under 
privileged 

There arc no social formalities or privileges here 
there H no emphasis on tradition proper ^ul 
forms Of manners grooming or various kinds o 
gracious living On nice dajs many classes meet o 
the lawn The students arc serious and purposeful 
spend much time at their studies and local socul 
activities arc rare Students frequently go away for 
football games or skiing weekends There arc no 


sororities 

Student rooms arc likely to be decorated with art 
forms and there is much interest here in all forms 
of cstliclic experience on the part of students an 
staff Tlic student, arc impulsive and excitable an 
student panics arc colorful \ ivid and novel 
sions in papers and reports arc encouraged Rougn 
games and contact sports arc an important part o 
intramural athletics 

The large number of high-comensus AT tt«ns 
indicaic, a relatively homogeneous Bennington 
student body but it is the extensive CCI list 
that reveals tlic distinctive qualities of this 
school The preoccupation with independence 
and intellectual achievement that charactenrts 
both the Bennington girls and ihcir insiitutton 
IS common to all but one of the indepen cni 
liberal arw colleges m the norm sample (t c 
exception IS Sweet Briar, which resembles the 
denominational colleges m some respects more 
than It docs the other independenu) The item 
summary also brings out one of the more uniqu* 
features of Bennington College within i ** 
group— the emphasis on aesthetic appreaation 
and creative art 


II NomntelUctual Climate The intenw: ration 
ality of this environment is further reflected in the 
thorough planning and organization that char 
actenre most course. However students do not 
have assigned seats and class attendance is neither 
taken nor required An easy informality prevails 
between students and suff faculty members ad 
mmUtraton and counselors are alwajs available 
and personally interested in the siudcnu call them 
by their first names and do not expect to !>e ad 
drcsseil as professor' or doctor 

Religious worhsip docs not stress service or 
oliedienrc and chapel services are not well attended 
Although students will do things for which they 
know they maj be criticized they commonly share 
their profilems an 1 ate rarely noisy or inattentive at 
conccitv or lectures 

Courses stress the spcailalive or abstract rather 
than the praalcal and students arc encouraged in 
their daidreams aliout varied or unusual careers 
There is 1 tile interest or activity involving chanties 


MARIAN ITEM SUMAAARY 

Student Needs Characteristics 

I Achievement Onenlatwn These girls are 
ticularly interested in abstract intellectual ^ 
like chess checkers anagrams scrabble etc 
arc also interested in undemanding themselves 
othen better They are curious about the arts 
about social problems and would like to play ^ 
active part in community affairs They set 
standards for themselves and work hard to at ' 
llem cfioosing difTaili tasks to do and 
themselves to the utmost in doing them Th*T^P^ 
ticularly reject sujverslUious practices involving 
things as black cats good luck charms and ort 
tellers 

II Defendeney f<.eeds They not only hkc **^''* ^ 
for precision and clarity in their speech and wri 
but they also schedule lime for work an P 



the.r ^orV farcfuJly phn ahead 
rhcy male iheir b«lt and put thingt away om 
da) IwhiTe IcaMoR ihc home, and Veep iheir per 
*onal posvrssiom 5n perfect order There rijIj IJkc 
fnlfoHingr djrecfJonr part.ctiratlj from an oWer 
perron Who will guc them guidance and adtjrc 
ffom hH own etpericnce Tliq- wo«W Me to direct 
other peopfes woit faut the) want oihcrs to otfer 
their opinions when they hue to make a derision 
The) dont like arguing wlih authority figures and 
asoid expressing their hfxiiluies openly They like 
apolc^irlng when iheyse done something wrong 
Their general tendencies low-aid self abnegation arc 
also reiealccf in their finding satisfaction fn suffering 
for a goml cause or lor someone the) Jose and fn 
taking care of the )oung the infirm anl the 
unhappy 

Ilf fmotionaf /xprrmoft The gifts here hie 
being effcient and successful at praeiical things like 
lyiXiWTitiiig kniuing clothesmaking etc Although 
the) like doing someihing rraty occasionally like 
rearranging the furniture the) prefer routine and 
regiilariiy Tliey tlitliLe rough games and oser 
eating but the) enjo) listening to the rain on the 
niof or ihe wind jn the trees and they like holding 
something very soft and srirm against their skm 
The) don t eare to gu around wiUi a crowd that 
iftendi most of its time playing around A set) 
strong trend lostranl impulse control is reseated In 
their rejection of emotional expression in any form 
an I m their aioidance of anything calling attention 
to theinselses either osertiy or in fantasy 


School Puj} Clmactemties 

I InlflUeliial Chmau Tlic prws at this college 
provides a fuirillment for the intellectual needs of 
these girls The hbraiy Is exceptionally well 
efjmppcvl with joamaU pentxhcals and books m 
the natural and social sciences A lecture by an 
outstanding scientist S'ouM be well attended and 
man) students spend most of their lime in the 
laboraior) Tlic broad social and historical setting 
of the maicrUl is discussed m many courses and 
the students are scry much interested m the analysis 
of art and music and in htcrar) criticism Many 
students are concerned with descioping dwsf <»^ 
personal ami priiate of values and they also 

dctelop a strong sense of social and pohtiol ro 
sponsibility in part through imolsemcnl Jo rhe 
msn> student orgamWio”* aetiie m Mmpiis w 
commiinit) afiain (ahbough no faculty member 
plays any kind of significant role m politics) 

Alma Nfater » J«. important 

matter here Most of the professors am dedimfrf 

Kholars and thorough teachers "'>0 P"; " 
enthusiasm into their teaching and lectures 
irLiu" studeu. inicrcst in fo-a. ^ 

course, arc a real challenge 


stud) and prepimumi you ' 
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rorougt. student, set high standards for them 
mil .„,k h.ri |„g|, ^ 

jilc exams are genuine measures of adiieiement 
and the highest ulue „ pbetd on understanding 
pei^iue CTitical judgment careful r«»ning 
and dear logic even If the conclusions are opposed 
to the professors 

The fieiitty respect students motives and are 
Jiberal m interpreting regulations They welcome 
questions m clan are never moody or unpredictable 
and (he general atmosphere is a happy one Few 
umlaut hate good luck charms 


n Nonin/d/fctua/ ClimaSe The girU quickly 
learn what Is done on this campus Their needs tor 
onfer and organiration arc reenforced in the class 
rooms Where the course purposes are explained 
clearly iiic prncntaiion Is well planned assign 
mcnis arc clear and specific there is a systematic 
Khcdulcfor siud) mg and rKreation and attendance 
IS taken This orderliness extends to Student papers 
which must be neat and their rooms whicli must 
be lid) The classrooms and buildings aie also 
tican and tid) and atnpus buildings are clearly 
matkcti by sign, and directories The students are 
ronscimiHSUs about lakmg good care of KhooJ 
pippeit) 

Hespiie ihu emphasis on order the relations be 
iHcrn stodtnif and stall art warm Although 
counselon are practical and rlTcient they and the 
faculty ate always available and personally inter 
nied in the students and rail them by Iheir fint 
names The faculty are especially patient friendly 
and helpful although the students penonal pnvaey 
IS rrcogniafil and there is no need to answer a lot 
of embarrauing questions when m need of help 
Students are encouraged to be independent Grades 
are not publicly posted and freshmen don t have to 
take orders from upperclassmen However tests ate 
frequent and the professon regularly check up on 
the students to make sure that assignments are being 
carried out properly and on time 
Students are discouraged from ttiucinng ad 
aunturame policies and leaching practice, but 
student complamts are given consideration Stu 
dent oiganitations are closely supervised and their 
activiltcs aie planned carefully Relig ous worship 
stresses service to God and obedience to IIis laws 
and chapel services are well attended Student 
publications never lampoon anyone and the faculty 
arc never joked about or cnticircd in student con 
venatiorii or in any other way 


The iKfcooJ JieJps everyone to get acquainted and 
everyone is friendly considerate and helpful 
StiKlenU share their problems and often do per 
tonal terriers lor the faculty although there iv no 
apple polishing around here Although students are 
careful to follow the rules an 1 regulationt and are 
never noisy or inattentive it is true that they 
occasionally plot some sort of escapade or rebellion 
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The atmosphere is practical emphasizing job 
sccurii) personal adjustment family happiness ami 
good citucnship The girls arc encouraged to be 
modest and practical m their goals Education for 
leadership is stronglj emphasized and students arc 
expected to dcselop ideals and express them in 
action b) means of scnice to the community 
There are no special groups or pnsileged stu 
dents-esersone is treated aliVc The girls taVe 
great pride in their personal appearance and there 
are mirrors in the public rooms and halls The 
siudenU are setious ami purposeful spend much 
time at their studies and local social actisities arc 
rare although there are sororities 

Student parties arc colorful and lisclj and most 
students enjos such activities as dancing shating 
driving and gjmnastics Rough games and contact 
sports arc an important part of intramural athletics 
Its eas) to get a group together for games singing 
or going to the movies and student gathering places 
are noisv But sexj remarks Bermuda shorts and 
pin up pictures are uncommon there are no paint 
ings or statues of nudes on campus and there is no 
informal dating during the v.eek 
There are no rough initiations no one drives 
sports can and drinking vvould not lie tolerated 
Students are careful to dress protectively against the 
weather an! are frcriuentlv reminded lo take pre 
tentative measures against iUn«s Students gen 
eiallv show a good deal of caution and self-control 
m their liehavior and there are fcv. expressions of 
strong feeling or disniptivencss 

Like Uennington Manan also has a sufficient 
number of liigli consensus AI items to reflect the 
homogeneity of its student l>ody Again how 
ever it is the extensive agreement in their re 
sponscs to the CCI that reveals the distmaive 
character of this school The very large number 
of items to which at least 87 per cent of the 
girls agreed further suggests the high degree of 
structure and certainty in expectations that 
must he true of this school particularly in the 
area of dependency needs 

The most sinking contrast between the two 
schools lies m the diflerence in control exerased 
over the students The Marian press stresses 
orderliness planning and deliberation whereas 
Bennington encourages nonconformity and per 
sonal autonomy Marian is like the other de 
noininational colleges in this respect It differs 
from them however m being more concerned 


many aspects both academic and cxiracumc 
ular of each institution 
The girls ilicmsclves at botli schools are simi 
lar in their intcUcctualiiy and seriousness of 
purpose But here the similarity ends Eacli 
group of students describes needs tliat arc read 
il) recognizable as personalized versions of the 
prevailing press The girls at each of these 
sdiools should find it difficult to accept the con 
ditions that prevail ai tlie other The Bcnning 
ton girls would consider the parochial scliool 
atmosphere stultifying and rcstnaivc and would 
no doubt shock faaiUy and administration with 
t>c)iavior that must seem disrespectful brazen 
and ilioughtless in tltai context Conversely 
the Marian students arc likely to find the non 
denominational atmosphere lacking in order 
restraint and consideration as well as irreligious 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

An entirely diflacnt liberal ans press is to 
be found at the large univeniiies The school 
chosen for this comparison Syracuse Univemiyt 
IS a private institution with a press pattern 
(Figure 36) resembling neither Bennington nor 
Marian It is characterized clnefly by a rigorous 
control over student activities (lowz Student 
Dignity) minimal standards for Academic 
Achievement and a high level of collegiate Play 
The student body is relatively heterogenous, 
particularly the girls the men are inclined to 
be soaaliy outgoing and self assured (Figure 37) 
The high degree of unanimity among the 
Bennington and Manan girls in responding to 
the CCI reflects the uniformity and the per 
vasiveness of the press at those schools— every 
one shares the same experiences The Syracuse 
data on the other hand indicate greater van 
ability of response at the larger insutuuon even 
within the single administrative unit represented 
by Its College of Liberal Arts The standard de 
viauons of the faaor scores for each school bsted 
in Table ^6 are on the average about 50 per 
cent larger for the university affiliated liberal 
arts college than for the two smaller schools 
The difference must be at least parually at 


wall iniellcaual adiievement In this patucular tnbuuble to the greater percenuge of nonresi 

11 tends to resemble Bennington although the dent students (one in three) attending the 

micnsiiy and the direaion of these aaiviues university which results in a consequently lower 

arc not quite the same But the differences total exposure to the common press But tt 

between them in their respective treatment of also seems likely that the more complex m 

dependency needs arc all pm-asive. inllucnang stituuon is in faa characterued by several 
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tliHwm prcM configurations, cadi concjpond 
ing to wmc pamcuhr juboilcurc Kithm the 
fargcr macrocoim The largest discrcpanaci in 
Table 1G are aiioaatccl melt CCI Tactorj 5 6 
and 7 , suggesting that the cmpliasis on Aotlcmic 
Adiicvcmcnt. Self<xpnr«ian and Croup Life at 
ihc uniicrsii) is jicrccivcd sfiflereml) by sanous 
groups of students It may be inferred in fact, 
from the magnitude of the area score desiaiions. 
that for some students at least the intellectual 
climate of the institution is ranch more fa\or 
able and fts nonscsdcmic acristdes far less 
siruciiired than the proGle in Figure 36 sndi 
cates This is a (question that sve shill explore 
in Thorc detail in the next diapter 
1 he students themseliei do not differ mudt in 
samhilit) aroiinil thetr oven rtspectis-c person 
ahty means it my one of the three scliools 
except for three characteristics of tlie 3farian 
girls Orderliness Closeness and Dependency 
(Factors 6 ind fi, and their common area store) 
In these particular respects there is more sc 
fectiMi) at Marnn than elsevihcrc not nects- 
»nly by the college iiself perhaps but by the 
homogeneity of the population from which it 
recrtiits 

The high ronsensus items gisc us a fairly 
dear picture of the vays In vihich the SyTactise 
girls differ from those at Kranati and Denning 
ton Although the descriptloni are much shorter 
because of the greater dtsenity of response the 
items to s«hidi 87 per cent or more of the girls 
liase agrreil arc still sufficient to proside some 
picture of ihcir uniqueness as a student body 

SYRACUSE LIBERAL ARTS ITEM SUMMARY 
Sludcnl Nteda Chni'oclCTjsLscs (TVomttv) 

1 ilehlevfmeni OnailatiOn The Syracuse liberal 
axis girl lij.es to engage In mental activity She 
enjoys coneentrailng Intently on a problem and 
losing herself In hard choiight Talking about 
music theater or other art forms with people who 
arc Interested in them Is also important to her 
She IS interested In the causes of social poUtkaf 
and personal problems Slie enjoys reading stones 
that Iry to show what people really ihmV. and feel 
Inside ihemsches tries to figure out nhy people 
t>ehi\c the way they do and considers improvement 
In self undersianding Imporianl 

There w also a practical side to ibe Syracuse coed 
She wants lo Iw elTcicnt and successful in practical 
affairs and woiil 1 like to be good at typewriting 
knitting carpeiitTf and other useful skills She Will 
exert henelf lo the utmost for something unusually 


wipwtant or en;ojable but sees no point in fan 
lasies of Ixlng ciiher a famous moiie star or a 
brilinnt mitiiary figure and has no Interest in 
toughening licncll going without an overcoat sec 
iiig how long she tan go without food or sleep etc 
^e also rejects astrology, fortune telling and other 
forms of utperitiiion 

II Dependency Keedi These girls dislike vrojJt 
iiig for someone who lelU them exactly what to do 
and how to do /( but ihey do value having others 
offer opinions when they have lo make a decision 
They like comfort mg others who are feeling low ami 
drshle lieing laughotl at for their mistakes 

III Fmolional Fxpreuion Syracuse girls do 
things on she spur of the moment as the mood 
strikes them eicn someihmg crary occasionally for 
the fun of u Tlicy like lo go to a party or dance 
With a lively crowd and enjoy inviting a lot of 
people home for a snack or party Bur they are 
also sensitive lo ihe sound of ram on the roof or 
(he Wind in Ihe trees like to hold something soft 
and Harm against tbelr skin and arc romantic with 
somenoe they love They arc not in love wnh love 
however daydreaming about being in love wnh a 
pariictilar movie star or enteruiner ts strongly 
rejectevl 

The Syracuse women thus fall somewhere b^ 
iween tiiosc of Bennington and Marian re 
fleeting a Iiitle of the {ntericauafiiy of both 
rJie indcpendenre of Bennington ihe practi 
nlity of Marian and a sensuality all their own 
Tlie men do not come through quite so 
clearly from the items but there ts enough to 
siigj^t the essential coinpatability of ihe sexes 
at (Ins sciioo) 

Sfitdenfs Needs CltaTactcristics (Afcn) 

I Aefttexement Orientation The Syracuse liberal 
arts mate likes lo concentrate intently on a prob 
Icm He IS inieresied in Icaniitig about the causes 
ot same o1 our social and polrtiol ■pnAfttiM » utW 
as umientanding himself better and nould like to 
be efficient and successful in practical affairs He 
welcomes compciuion with othen for a pnie or 
goal and will exert Jiimielf to the utmost for some 
ihing unusually important or enjoyable He is not 
superstitious 

JI Dependency Acedr These men dislike work 
lug for someone who always tells them exactly what 
lo do ansi how to do ii They also dislike baling 
people laugh at their mistakes 
III Fmotioiat fx/rriJion They like doing 
things on the spur of Ihc moment bin tonirol iheir 
emMions in pid Iicsmiaiions Acme ouidoor sports 
are popular Svracuse men also find saiisfaciion in 
haling othen depend on them for ideas or opinions 

and In talking people into doing I' " 

ought to be (lone 
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School I'jets CharacteTisiics 

f intrl'fcluAl Cfir^itr Mjot cf ihr pfrlcutm 
In i!if njiuitl jnJ k^cuI Witncrt aie cngigol 

In incJTfh T iiiorial nr hww j% p?i''^T3raj air aval5 
*Str (n <]<i]1if«^ ttihtrnii line a»e Mihjmt 
t'ntinmtwn* anhrl) In atnput or «im 

mutiny alfatn 'liny fimniit |>a>j le ato biuu^ht 
to campi,i I >f JfTiiim {orifriit t'ttoiMtoni 

ttc. TJicrr ttt mtnf ftnrtfn rftnirnfi on noipur 
sn«l t ppit «a!kty in nitionituj rrltpion ami 
VKial Kiitit 

II NounJr'Vftudl Cli-iafr Stidmii qUHity 
loirn «Iiit it tlmp on ihn ciniput fapptt ami 
tT|mni muit lie neat Tlir rollejfp ofim many 
Irally ('nrtical rtnimpt tn ttpinit tr]>ntt t<rl(in;> 
rte Ti>e future ipalt I >f nimt nut*fntt empluuio 
fob tenitjtj family li»pplnmi an t tiiUrnihlp 

TTifTr It pjnift to ilo here lirtilet jtoln;f to 
cUnr* amJ ttmljlnj; 'tuVnit liate man» oppot 
lunliiei to lOK^ther in etintoitkulai anUInn 
Thw aiP many ftaietniiin an<I lorotitin anf tot* 
of ttintrv pattin. ami lorU} artitiim Tbetc U an 
eripntnr f/iyram of IntMtnuiiJ iport* ami in 
formal atliletle arttutim ftprpicntlr iro 

awav f r fornhall pmrt »liin< •felmit rtf tter> 
tear Iherr ait ainitali parattei. ami other fettitt 
mentt on camput Thete ti a I >i of rxeitemeni an I 
hptflwwtr Jmii iiftetrv hoJ«Iati 

Student patlifiiBif pbtei att tipleatlr atthc ami 
noitr There art trteral popular tpott where a 
rrmeil of Imii amj <*" alwait fnocil Sen 
ilenit ipeml a lot of time loRtil <r at the mark l»jn 
titernt and In one another* rmtnit Theie I* a lot 
of infottnal daiinR (liirlnR the wetk-jt the library 
loark lue moiJr*. etc It* «tv to ftrt a itiotip to 
pether fot rani Ramw iloginj: fiolnj; to the 


rnmiet ttc Jixr ham't an 1 notrhy gtoupt are more 
popular here than society uithetitat BcnnucLt 
tlioiti pin up piccurci etc. arc tommon on ilih 
campti* There an? paintm?* or ttaiuc* of rude* 

Till* airtiospbtn? it dearly diETcrcnt from iliat 
jf lire ihn women* coUcf^ci TiouJti cttlier of 
those two pToiip* of girl* find it difTmlt to 
adapt tlicmtclvc* to the Syraniw pm*' Jloth 
the iVttnington and the 'fanan RirU are likely 
to find SjTanite tetnptin? tn ways ilul would 
be iinhearil of at iheir own intncuituni But 
in the loiij* run it n probable that they would 
each reject it for ilicir own reatoni just as the 
aseriRe Syranise girl woull find Bennington 
and Tfanan unrcrepiablc ft might also be in 
fenerl iliat the ^yTacuse male would find Ren 
niMgron anr! Marian pri* incompafibJe i feel 
ing due wotdd in all likelihood lie rccipronced 

Tlie mpoftani i^tiestion Jierr lioweier t* 
not wliidi boss fiml which girls aitraciite nor 
rvTD which students find which schools con 
cenial The only tune of significance is whether 
each of ihese sanoiis press configiintions can lie 
ci|iial]y jittiifinl at an educational milieu Do 
they all perhaps achiese the same ends adapt 
fng the means to the needs of tftetr respeotte 
student bodies? Or arc these tlifTcTenccs in press 
really a ittiecitott of very diffrieni imtitutional 
purposes* 

Ue shall return to these questions again very 
soon Rut fint m the chapter that follows the 
extent to which such dillercnces may coexist 
esen on the same campus will be cxplorcti 



Chapter Eleven 

Differences within the Large University 


There are many possible sources of variation in 
the reported press at an institution We have 
already seen something of the effect of differ 
cnees in expectation (and shall learn still more 
about this in the last chapter of this part), Dif 
fcreniial images are not limited to intoming 
freshmen of course Webb and Crowder (1961a) 
and Cohen and Stem (1966) base made com 
parable studies of the responses of trustees and 
adminisiraton finding at both Emory and Care 
nosia that these two groups neither agree with 
one another nor with upperclassmen and faculty 
The study of sucli insmuuonal loiages offers 
other interesting possibilities The Carcnovia 
subgroups for example were ashed to respond 
to the CCI in terms of the hinds of changes they 
hoped to achtese in the next five years reveal 
mg an unexpected consensus for a number of 
rcaliiable objectnes The responses of such per 
sons as parents high school oaunselors and 
townspeople suggest oUicr publics whose per 
ception of a college could be useful to know 
But active participants in campus life may 
thcmsches be exposed to real differences in the 
academic environment Pate (1964) andSkorpen 
(1966) hase compared CCI resp>onses from var 
lous types of residence settings with one another 
at Boston Univcniiy and Purdue LeBold 
(1061) has faaored the faculty and student 
environment at Purdue Losclacc (1964) has 
studied three colleges forming an interaamg 
complex Woman 8 College Trinity and Duke 
University and Weiss (1964) has contrasted the 
five basic divisions of St Louis University 
The natural organization of the large univer 
sity Into separate colleges serving differenl pur 
poses and clientele suggests itself as the roost 
likely source of environmental variation to ex 
amine with the Indexes Ten such groups were 
identifcd among the 1960 graduaung seniors 


at Syracuse University and their CCI and AI 
scores compared with one another 

INDIVIDUAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
AT SYRACUSE UNlVERSflY 

The ten subdivisions whose profiles are shown 
superimposed in Figure 38 arc 

School of Architecture 
School of Art 

College of Business Administration 
School of Education 
L C Smith College of Engineering 
N Y State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University 
College of Home Economics 
College of Liberal Arts 
School of Nursing 
The tenth is not properly speaking a school 
or college but consists of 54 studenu who ha 
matriculated as joint majors in the School o 
Education and the College of Liberal Arts 
Although the ten profiles show a strong ic 
semblance to one another the spread from 
tor to factor is actually quite large All but two 
of the 11 factors and both Areas I and H 
significant beyond the OOl level The excep" 
uons are Factor 8 Academic Organization 
nificant at the 05 level and Factor 10 Voca 
tional Climate which shows very little variation 
at all 

Two schools stand out— Fores ry and 
Administration— according to the Sclieffe test 
values summarized m Table 47 All but t ® 
smallest of the ten groups show significant * 
fercnces on several factors however and 
the nonsignificant Nuning group is clearly oi 
vCTgent from the others and lacking only 
size to be statistically differenuablc 


N 

20 

102 

89 

85 

&1 

84 

57 

422 

15 





Standard Score Means* 
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Three o£ ihe most ciistmciivc groups, the two 
abose plus Uie School ol Art, arc shown m 
Figure 30 The profiles make it clear that For 
esiry is least like the others This is in fact 
tiic most independent of the ten units, repre 
senting a state umsersiiy unit operated on the 
Syracuse campus but enjoying a much greater 
degree of independence than any of the others 
The remaining nine groups tend to share la 
aliiies and classes to sarying degrees although 
Nursing and Business AdministraUon stfcre least 
insohed in sucli exchanges at the ume these 
dau were collected It is interesting to note, 
howeser, that both the An and Business Ad 
nunisiraiion students report almost the same 
kinds of nonacademic deiails including Student 
Dignity, but differ considerably m the kind of 
Academic Climate they experience 

One of the ways of represenung the differ 
ences between the ten groups is to plot their 
second-order area scores as m Figure 40 This 
preserves much of the mformauon m Figure 38 
and lends itself to a muliigroup analysis of 
variance However, this is dearly only a part 
of the picture The differences between these 
subgroups ate further reflected m relauonships 
with studciu personality 
The male A1 profiles are shown in Figure 41 
There is a good deal of variation here involving 
reasonably large samples for the most part that 
could probably be best sorted out by means of 
a multiple discriminaiu function 
The men from the three sdtools identified 
previously have been separated for convenience 
in Figure 42 It is evident that the An students 
arc the most highly motivated, most expressive, 
and least practically onented of the three, the 
Business Administration males the most friendly 
and self assertive but least intellectual and the 
Foresters the most constrained Their respective 


t re n t e from those in Forestry m aspects of emo- 
uonal expressiveness 

The differences between the women in Area 
I are mudi larger than those for the men As 
can lie seen Irom Table 49 and Figures 43 and 
44, It IS the extreme lack of interest in intel 
Icctual activities and academic motivation 
among the girls in Business Administration that 
accounts for this The other interesting group 
here are the students in Education wlio re 
scmble the Art majors in many respects but are 
much more friendly and outgoing The lug' 
level of Applied IiiicresU suggests a common 
motivating factor for both groups of girls, and 
reflects a rather striking difference between the 
men and women in Art The nurses arc an 
other unique group among the women with ex 
ccpiionally high scores m Motivation, Apph^ 
Interests and Submissncness, but iheir sma 
tiumhers prevent any of these differences from 
reaching significance 

The templexiiy of the potential interactions 
between the personalities of cadi subgroup an 
their singular environments requires a different 
model from the one that wc Ixave been using 
Had the need and press factor dimensions been 
as parallel as Uicir respeaive scale input con 
structs things would have been different but 
insofar as they are not the common space in 
which need and press dimensions interact sti 
remains to be isolated This is a new and pre 
viously unantiapatcd problem (although n 
could have been foreseen) The solution wiH be 
given in Cliapter 14, after the presenution of 
the remaining aspects of these initial iiivcsti 
gations has been completed 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL 
LEVELS 


environments seem relevant enough, although 
one might expect that the Business Adnunutra 
lion and An students would utilize the extra 
curncular faalitics they share according to Fig 
urc S9 m somewhat different ways 
The and the Sdieffe values between groups 
listed in Tabic 18 indicate tliai, in addition to 
the differences juvi noted Eiigmecnng and Lib- 
eral Am men also contribute to ilie variety 
of the mix The former arc the most appbed 
in onentauon among the seven subgroups wlule 
tbc Liberal \m men are at the opposite ex 


Another source of intrainstiiuuonal differ 
cnccs possibly affecting even the small senoo 
are tiie differences in organizauonal structure 
from one class level to the next This may be a 
relatively subtle difference if any at all ^t 
the typical small liberal arts college or it may 
involve a very substantial change in the case o 
an institution tliai substitutes tutorials and rc 
scarcli for the convcnuonal course plan m the 
junior or senior year The latter situation 
would be exceptional although unpublishe 
CCI data collected by Lawrence Pervin 
Princeton rtffca sudi dianges 



flFTII GRADE 



Chid.cxjng (19C2), Rowe and Airih (J9BJ) 
Rowe (]£ii32), Wtbband Crowder OBBJb) and 
Ucm(]96i) <n rtoJjcr at Goddard Randolph- 
Macon \\oi:taiis College Emory and St Lout$ 
rcspecinely all report ddlerenccs between /rah 
men and senior press profiles The largest by 
far are those found by ChicLcnng who retested 
(he same group four semesters apart thus pro 
siding somcihing of a picture of institutional 
cliangt 

Some idea of the magnitude of these dilTcr 
cnees as compared svith tliosc between colleges 
can be obtained from Figures 45 and 16 The 
first of these two figures compares the responses 
of freshmen and seniors at Bryn Mawr Oberlm 


Sbimcr and Vassar The differences here are 
sOry small confined largely to the further re 
ducuon in already minimal supenisory actnities 
represented in Factors 7 8 and 9 Four uni 
veisiiy a^ihatcd liberal arts colleges are repre- 
seiucd in tlie figure following (Fig 46) Emory 
Louisiana State Furdue and St Louis These 
differences ate somewhat larger and apply aaoss 
the board, suggesting some broadly depressing 
phenomenon at the large university The stand 
and sarre meant lor these Sour schools sum 
manzed m Table 50 mahe it dear (hat this ts 
not confined to any one of the four schools 
insohcd but is common to all of tliem 
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Table 49 Female Perronalify D Terences between Colleges w thin 
Syracuse University 
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Chapter Twelve 

College Climates 


THE INTEUECTUAt CUMATE 

One of the most significant aspects of the pres- 
ent data for educational purposes is the mfor 
maiioit they provide about the academic or 
cumstanccs associated with intellectual interests 
and scholarly achicverncnt A measure that 
scesns to be relmant to academic excellence »$ 
suggested by the sum of the various components 
of the Intellectual Chmate dimension (Area I) 
of the CCT. which thus provides a single com 
posite score 

The eight facion m Area t have a maximum 
possible total of 520 The norm group mean 
IS 1 79 26, with a sigma of 27 65 This is a fairly 
flat, slightly slewed distribution with an excel 
lent dispersion between scliools. The KR 20 
(or the rtlvabilvty sample »s I 00, and live most 
extreme upper division scores thus far recorded 
are 236 (Oberlin) at the high end and 15-16 
(Northwestern State College of Louisiana) at 
the low 

The major elements of the Intellectual Climate 
sore include items referring to (I) substantive 
inccncctual aspects of the academic program, 
suc/i as courses /aailiy and haJiuct, (2) the 
level of motivation for academic adiicvement 
mnintaincd by (acuity anil students, (5) opjior 
tunnies for self-exprcsiion and the development 
of social effectiveness, and (4) minimal adimms- 
irative intervention or control over student 
icuvicics It correlates SO (Table 51) wiili ilie 
Ivijapp-Grcenbaum Index of scJioIarly awards 
per 1000 graduates and 76 with the Ph D out 
pm rate The percentage of National Mem 
Scliolarship finalists among entenng students 
docs not relate nearly so well ( -19). suggcsimg 
Cither that the awards are not as good air index 
of scliolarly jioicimal as thev imghi be or that 
the finaJms* diwcc of colleges is not entirely ap- 


propriate The relationship lo the number of 
Merit Scholars per 1000 at all class levels is 
somewhat higher ( 59). as might he the cam 
»( more of then) lended lo wiihdraw from ihc 
poorer scliools as lime went by 
The very mucli higher correhuon of 85 wiili 
the College Lnirancc EKamuiaiioii Board Sclvo- 
lasne Aptitude Test Verbal score means suggests 
that the colleges must select siuJcnii more rare 
fully than the siiiticnts choose ihcir colleges 
The Mathematical score is barely significant 
{ 54), but ihe Naiional Vent Scholarship Quah 
lying Test mem it also cjuite high ( 71) It is 
evident from these relationships that the in 
lelleciual chmaic of an insmuiion is closely rc 
hted to the quality of its siudciiis ind to iticir 
vdnevements after graduation 


Table 51 Correlations between Intellectual 
Climate Score* (CCl) end Other Measures of 
Academic Qualify* 




r 

KnjnitGrcenbaum Index 

scbolan ’ per 1000 

50 

J50 

Pcrcenugc of gradiiaics 

receiving PhD. 1956-1950 


lb 

Peteema^ of Meric Tthohr 

entrants, 1956 



Mcnt Scholars per 1000 lOoO 

25 

59 

Nauoiul Merit Scholarship 

Qvulifving Tese mcam 



CEEB-S-VT Verbal mcaiu 

16 


CEEKSVI Mathcnuiical mean* 

16 
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CharaclmsItC! of an Iniclicclual Chmalc 
Figure 17 contrasts the insimilions at o|)|sosilc 
ends oi the intellectual climate scute distiilru 
tion, seiiaraltd [torn each oilier by at least tsso 
standard dcsnlioiis It 15 csidcnt from the 
figure that tlicsc sdiooU arc almoii a^ jrtlaiuctl 
in Uieir approach lo tlic noiuntcllcctual asptcii 
of college life as ihc> arc to the intellectual In 
addition to being sMtlely separated on all but 
one of the indnidual coraponcnis of the in 
lellcctual climate score they also differ in the 
low Icscls of buTcaucraiic organiraiion (formal 
and informal academic and extracurricular) at 
the high schools and their pronounced rejection 
of socational prcpaniion The single exception 
is the Work Play factor the high schools arc 
more play-oncntcd than an cxira|>ohtion from 
the rest of the profile tsould suggest, the low 
schools less so 

The indutdual scale means recorded in Fig 
urc 48 call aiicnuon to two fiirihcr facets of 
these differences Altliough the high and low 
schools differ most from one another on soles 
assoaaied spcafically with liie rpiahiy of the 
aodcmic press-Humanmes Soaal Sacncc. 
Pncucalncsi (socaiional preparation), Rcflcc 
tncncss Soence, Sensuality (arts) and Under 
sianding-thc higlt scJiools differ most from the 
norm group m other areas Tlicir most extreme 
scores, and therefore Uicir major source of 
uniqueness among colleges in general arc as- 
soaaicd primarily with low values for Defer 
ence. Order, Pracucalncss, and Adaptability, 
four of the &\c scales on whidi the tocufionaf 
climate fauor is based ^Vhalc%er these sdiook 
are, the one thing they are not is vocationally 
oriented 


lour for ssomcn one lor men, aii.l the 
,iig six tocilumlioiul Mlhougli nine oI to 


scliool. xru .cncrrlly Inoun for 
cost, riitl sulrtiiiciicts, it does not foUn" >1“' 


the slutlent icsixjnsts on uhith these scutes arc 
based are a tclettiun ul their ,cl>uialion ratlie 
Ilnii .heir aetiial pictent status Too ol the 
seliool are nnl ssiJely knoun outside their o»n 
immediate areas 1 utthcitnurc, scsetal olher 
vtliools listed in \pi)in<lix II should also 
ictentd lugli scores on the basis of picsds, 
done hut thctc arc some notable 
that arc not cstn within llic upper third ol uc 
distribution Immediately following these top 
ire 1 very discrv.fitd group of schools including, 
Kami >Ipli Macon Woiinn* College, cssia 
Marian and tlic Unistrsiiy of Midngan 

\ mote explicit picture of the diaracictisno 
of the high schools may he obtained from a sum 
mary of tlic CCI items with the highest i 
sjionsc consentus \s hefote. the summary t 
based on the actual items, edited where 
quited only to rcilucc the length of the passages 
and faalitaic the transition of ideas 
Imllnlml rill lolf -Alma Mater secmi m 


less imponant than “nibjcst matter ^ 

Faciilcv mmUiv put a lot of cncigy and enthus 

Vitndcniwhoimiiisonaiul-* 

l hUly " 


at ihu sdiool 


The High Istelixctual Clisiate. The 11 
schoob at the top of the distribution at the time 
of this analysis were 


Antioch C (Ohio) 

Bennington C (Vt) 

Bryn MawT C. (Pa.) 

Goddard C (Vc) 

Obeibn C (Ohio) 

Reed a (Ore ) 

Sarah LawTcncc C (NY) 

ShimerC (111) 

Sv-aithmore C (Pa) 

Vassar C (NY) 

Wesleyan U (Conn) 

All of these arc pnsaie nomectarian and 
accredited undergraduate liberal arts colleges 


into their trathing 
ing and claisdiing ait and musiC is «« I bWiy 
icfcaidol as will Modern ati and music get 
aiicntioii licic \ lecture by an outstanding u 
nine vrouhl lie well attended Tlic idiool ' 
excellent reputation for academic freedom tu 
concciiictl wiiti dcscloping their own P*”®"** 
pnvaic system of values arc not uncommon 
Working hard for high grades is not unusual 
class diKimioiis papers and exams the 
pbasu u on breadth of understanding 
and critical judgment A well reasoned repo ^ 
rate an \ grade here even though us 
opposed to Uic professors Students often a ^ 
with the professor they dont just admit ^ 

wrong Many students travel or look for 1® * 
ditferem parts of the countiy during the 
Quite a few faculty members have had van 


Quite a few faculty i 
unusual careers 

\onjntetfrctuef Clima/e The professors > 

There U 


, rcaU? 


talk with the students not just at them ^ 

> penod when freshmen have to take orders 


are 


upperclassmen Student organizations -j-jicre 
closely supervised lo guard against mistakes 
IS a high degree of respect for nonconfonniiv ^ 
intellectual hecdom Students a'-f encouraged o 


I excuses 


e not requirctl for absence from claM 
e not publiciv posted The college ' 
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IP SCAIE SCORE PROFILE-COUEGE ENVIRONMENT (CCI) 

NOIMS »*«0 UWK 1M» JUNIOiS M.0 IH»OIUO IH M COlUWi- 

S1AN0A*D SCORES ( X = 0. = 2 ) 

. . 1 .2 I 0 ♦! +2 ** 


J AOAfUl UTT-«l»tNStVlhIM 


If nUMANTTU iOCiM KlINa 


*Ho of Schools/Ho. of Students 



Riwe « CCI tcol* d ffarences between Mheoit ol appeute extreme* m mteUettual clmcte 



FlfTH GRADE 


Jcally praaical cotiuca Mich a< HpiHjj or icpat 
uriUng Siudcnta iaV.c no particular prulc ui Ihcir 
I«rrwfiat appearance SuiJent Icailm ime no 
s;)tcul pinJIfgci. There u much rcutijing here 
over the wceJ.c.u!» but aiiulcnts frrijiirniJ)' Joihinp 
«)i> the spur ot the niomcni 

Tut Lois Js-7iiL£trrt/Aj. Cu\iate The II 
low ictiooU are a inticlj more heierogrncouj 
youp than the higlis Onl) one i» a pniaic 
liberal arts college (nonacctcditcd) three ate 
iionaccTcdiicd dcnomiiutioiu] idiooU (\li» 
siotiary Church Aiiouatiun Roman Catholic 
am! United Rtcihrcii) , the remaining seicn arc 
all accredited fne o! them public snuttuiioiu 
It IS of particular interest that the next schools 
above them iii the (lisirihuiion arc also state 
controlled Norihuestcrn State College of Lou 
»uiia Uniimiiy of Kentucl^)’ and the Uniicr 
siiy ot IluiTalot 

lloscun V (Mass) 3 
Cinnniut) U ot (Ohio)* 

DreaeJ Inst TecJi (Pa) 3 
Tort \Va)nc tlihic C (Ind) 

Ifunungton 0 (Ind) 

Mount Mcrc> C (Lx) 

Naxsoii C (^{e) 

Nenatb C Eng (NJ) 

Aorthc-ist La St C 
Rhode Island, U ot 
Wimhrop C (SC) 

The 25 Items in the preceding summary were 
aiiiucred in the same way hy 90 8 per cent 
or more of the sample of 1 15G students from tlie 
11 high schools. The 25 items with the highest 
consensus among the 773 respondents from ilw 
II scJiouls lowest in intcKcctual cJmiatc start 
with 798 percent of the sample There is some 
ufnt IcM conscmiij then at these low sditxsls 
alihougit this sijjl represents a surprising degree 
of unaiiimity considering the diversity of these 
schools and the large sire (and coiisccpicnt het 
crogcneily) of some of them The items for tlie 
low schools arc as follows 
I'lUlIrrliml Chmile Mma Mater seems to be 


•The UirfvtrsJij of Dufftlo »as lUU 1 pmalc 
insilmilon at ilii lime n saiiiplcvl Iiowcvct 

There aie nirtiicrmorc c iliir state schoofs near the 

{</[/ <j{ il«. fnUtkiUtJi CJwuli *Iisirilji'iK>n akmg 
With the LimtiMty of Mitiiigaii 
»T|i(. sauiplis from ihivc vdiools «cie from their 
ptngniiis III business ailroiiiutiaiioji 
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Jess important than subject raaiicr” at this school 
lew people know the snap coiuscs to tale or the 
lough ones to aioid Wien studcnis get togcihcr 
they Kldoni tail, about trends in art, music or the 
Umatcr Paintings or phonograph records from the 
iibiaiy do not circulate among the studaiu Few 
classes eicr ineci out of doots on nice days Books 
dcahng Hith psychological problems or personal 
salufs are /arejj read or discussed There arc few 
public debates Ediicalion hcie icniU to make 
students more praciial and realisijc. The future 
goafs of most students emphasize Job security 
iaiiiily ha/piiKss jrd g«x! cili/cnship There is 
liMic emphasis on preparing tor graduate work 
\onintellectuat CIttnale Students quickly learn 
what IS sioiic and what u not done on this campus 
Jew studenu try to pattern themselves after people 
Jhc) aiJflim Prolciiors uitially take atieiidanco 
III class Classes meet only at their regularly 
sdicdulcsl iinie and place &tu lent pipers anti re 
pons must he neat Tlie campus anil buddings 
always a]>pcar well kept Utile cnihususni or sup 
port IS arouscii hy fund dnves for Cimpus Chest 
Cair Rcil Cross, an IsimiJar orginisaiioiu Studenu 
/mjuctiif) stody or prepare for examinations to 
gvihrr ami help one another with lessons There are 
many op|>onuiiiiici for tiudents to get logetlKr in 
cxiraainfndar actiiiiies Many students hate 
sjwctal gnod lurk cJiams and praciirrs There u a 
lot of miicmini an 1 rcsilcssiieu just before holi 
slays Student gaihcring places are typially active 
ami mnsy Studenu rarely start projects without 
trying to decide in jdtance how (hey will sleielop 
or wherr they may end There are many student 
oigiiiiraiions aeiivcly involved in campus and com 
munuy affairs 

Obvious shllcrcnces m the diaracier of the 
education’ll process at the two groups of in 
slitutioiis arc evulenl from these item sum 
manes Schools wtlli t high intellectual climate 
score tend to crapfiasiae scholarly interests 
as an end in themselves and also provide richer 
oilcural opportunities Rcluionshijis between 
Miwlcnts and faculty are more tnttmaie and less 
likely to be confined to bureaiicritic details 
The low scoring schools on the other hand 
are icdimcilly oncmed nonculiural insiiiu 
lions The academic process is more narrowly 
Hid tightly organued and (here is evidence of 
a greater separation between the student peer 
cvJjurc and the academic community The low 
scliools would appear to be more compartment 
allied and less integrated organirations 
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Admimstrative and Organizational 
Differences^ 

Size The lugh consensus items from the CCl 
reported abo%e suggest a dilTerencc in orgamza 
tional struaure bettveen Uie high and lotv 
sdiools that is enurel> m accord tsiih the facts 
\s Table 52 indicates a low scliool has on the 
aserage six times as many students as a high 
one The difference is actually c\en more sink 
ing tlian this because 4 of the 11 low schools are 
nonacCTcdiicd These are all sery small col 
leges and when they are excluded Uie ascrage 
student body becomes more than nine limes 
greater than that for the high scoring schools 
It IS esidcnt that the low intellectual climate 
group includes some \er> large unuersities as 
IS also indicated by tlie lugh percentage of 
foreign students and graduate students among 
ilie accredited loiv schools 

Sex The sex ratios at these schools arc also 
of interest The high scoring schools hate ap- 
proximately as many women as men students 
as do the low nonaccrcdited schools which arc 
also liberal arts colleges The low accredited 
universities however, have almost four times 
as many men undergraduates as women This 
IS undoubtedly related to the t)pe$ of profes- 

•Tlic material in this section is based on in 
fonnation obiainctl from Irwin (I9C0) and Hawes 


sional progrims represemed among the Ion 
scliools as will be seen in a moment 

The disparity in sex ratio isotild be men 
mater than is indicated in Table 62 i£ the 
total number of Momcii among all high sdiools 
induding uomens colleges had been tndudctl 
,n Ihc ralio Over a third ot the high sdtooli 
arc womens colleges (see Table 53) i ** 
IS a sampling bias it is not true of the total 
group of 75 schools since the sex ratio here is 
roughly comparable to tliat for all colleges m 
the United States 

Location Aliliough the number of nonac 
credited schools increases at the lower en o 
the intellectual climate score distnbution, a 
54 indicates that nonaccreditcd institutions are 
very much underrepresented among the 
of 75 schools under anal>sis here Only 
per cent of this sample are nonaccredite as 
compared with 13 7 per cent of all American 
colleges It seems likely, then that ^ ® 
end of the score distribution for the 
1 $ substantially below the values obtaine ro 
the present sample* The study sample is a 
biased geographically due to the overrepresw 
uon of accredited schools from the Nes* 
land North Central and Southern Assoaaiion 

‘The effect of this m the present 1 

increase the apparent dispanl) between the » 
schools < 11 Area 1 scores and Uic remaining 
m the existing sample 


Table 52 Size of Student Bodies omong Intellectual Climate Score 
Groups 


Low 



High 

Total 

Accredited 

Nonaccred 

Number of sdiools 

11 

11 

7 

4 

\vcrage number of students 

All levels 

848 7 

4936 4 

7627 3 

283 8 

Foreign 

259 

— 

145 3 

— ® 

Graduate 

56 C 

_ 

3672 1 

— 

Undergraduate 

7921 

1240 4 

1787 3 » 

283 8 

Men e 

5006 

1107 3 

1580 2 

161 7 

Women 

5209 

327 2 

432 9 

162 5 

% Foreign 

30 

— 

1 9 

— 

% Graduate 

19 

_ 

481 

— 

% Undergraduate 

933 

25 0 

23 4 * 

100 0 

Sex Ratio My\S' 

96 

34 

36 

J 0 


•DaU unavailable for nonaccrcdiccd sdiools j 

‘tour ol ihcvc seven cases involve a single professional scltool such as Busmoss Vdmmistration an^ 
LiiRincenuR a( a large univcrmy Lt der^aduates tn other schools at the same insliiuiions have 
been tncluilcd m these totals. 

•Women I colleges not induded In total when cumpum g averages 
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Table 53 Types of Student Bodies Among 
(ntelfecfual Climate Score Groups 


Score 

Group 

Number of 
Cases 

Men 

Homen 

Coeducicioital 

Total 

Top 

Middle 

Bottom 

Total 

AUUS<» 

11 

53 

11 

75 

2028 

91 

94 

00 

90 

lie 

361 

94 

J82 

14 7 

12 8 

516 

81 I 

818 

773 

75 6 

100<^o 

lOO'-o 

100% 

100% 

100% 

• From Table 6 Cdueation Diredory I960 61, 

Parts 

Higher EdueaUon UJ Off ce of Fducation 135i 


Despite these limitations Table 54 reflects the 
tendency for lugh scoring institutions to be lo 
cited in the Northeast and Afiddfe Uest and 
the lower scoring schools to he found in the 
South Tlie top 11 are moreo'cr siiuated m 
small commumiies aicraging 12 000 people if 
one scliool an a large oiy (Jlced College) is 
excluded The 1 1 low sdiools are predominanily 
metropolitan averaging 560 000 jieoplc per sue 
for the accredited Eten the four low non 
'iccrcdited sdiools are m comcnuniues that aier 
age 63 000 in site 

These differences in geographical loaiion are 
closely related to the percentages of students 
living on campus whidi is 034 040 and 583 
per cent respectively for die high low' non- 
Jccredited and low acaeditcd sdiools The 
pcrcrniage of oui of siate siudems is also m the 
same order— 79 5 35 3 and 19 8 per cent respec 
lively The high sdiools are as we already know 
residential liberal arts colleges wrliich attract and 
select a high proportion of their student body 
fiom out of the state Although the low non 
accredited are also liberal arts colleges many 
more of their students come to them from within 
the state The low accredited are the most 
cvcrenie in this respect the majonty of the 


students it these schools commute to class from 
iionuniveniiy residences 
Control The diSerence m the functions 
served by these schools is further redcctcd in 
iheir academic structure The high sdiools arc 
all pniate and noniectanan whereas five of the 
seven accredned low sdiools are public instiiu 
lions (sec Table 55) State unjvcniiies are also 
ovcrreprcscnied across iJic middle range of the 
imclleciual dimaie score distribution as well 
as in the sample of 75 as a whole This would 
tend to bias the disinbution toward the lower 
end compensaung more or less for the de 
flciency of denominational colleges 
The low actredited sdiools being under pub 
he control are governed to a Iiigc extent by 
elected olSaals or by other tnisiecs apponned 
tlicm Tlieir boards tend to be somewhat sm lUer 
than those administering the top 11 sdiools 
averaging 20 versus 23 members respectively 
The boanls of the lugh sdiools are augmented 
in |>art by trustees rccomincndcd or selected by 
afumnac accounting on the average for about 
25 jier ctm of the membership and in some 
cases by faculty parents or students Two of 
the low state schools also give their alumnae 
a voice in boatvl affairs but in smaller jiropof 


Table 5-4 Representobon of Regional Accredting Associalions among 
Intellectuol Cl mole Score Groups 


Number New \fiddJc North Noril*- 


Top 

Middle 

II 

o3 

11 

27 3 

57 

J8 2 

564 

151 

182 

273 

321 

91 

91 

00 

00 

00 

24 5 
182 

00 

57 

00 

00 

170 

36 4 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Total 

All VSi 

75 

2028 

107 

18 

18.7 

13 7 

300 

13.8 

U 

30 

20 0 
121 

40 

40 

43 7 

100% 


* Uascvl on lists < 
36 pp 31 34 45 
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Table 55 Type o( Inslilutianol Control among Intellectual Chmate 
Score Groups 


Score 

Group 


Dcnominauonal Control 


Number 
of Cases 

State 

City 

Private 

Proicstaiu 

Roman 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Toul 

11 

53 

11 

75 

2028 

00 

39 6 
27J 

32 0 
191 

00 

57 

182 

67 

155 

1000 
20 6 
27 3 

335 

256 

00 

20 8 

17 3 
215 

00 

13 2 

91 

107 

119 

00 

00 

00 

00 

05 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100%, 

100% 


Top 
Middle 
Bottom 
Total 
All “ 


■From Table 4, EducaUonal DiTeclory 1960 6/, Part 5 Ilighir Cducahon, VS Office of Edualion 
1961 


lion to the total and there is no representation 
from the (acuity or student body At another 
of these se\en the enure board is elected by 
popular sole 

Program Tables 56 and 57 are further re 
flecuons of the increasing aadenue complexity 
assoaated wuh lovicr Inielleaual Climate scores 
The middle and low schools offer a variety of 
technical and occupational programs as v-ell as 
those leading to the PhD whereas the top 11 
are primarily onenied toward a general pro- 
gram m the liberal arts (and teacher prepara 
tory) WTth the possibility of a terminal MA 
degree 

A very high proportion of the siudenu at 
these top schools obtain advanced deg;rcc$ as 
we have seen from the high correlation between 
the intellectual climate score and vanous meas- 
ures of sdiolarly achievement Few of them 


do so at the same scliools in whicli they got cu" 
undergraduate preparauon, however, and lere 
arc only a small percentage of graduate stu cof* 
at these schools in any case (Table 52) , so ^ 

It 1$ evident that the ^^A programs of ^ 
sdioois are very limited m scope 
The low schools, on the other hand, not o^y 
have very active graduate scliools, but also o c 
a vancty of undergraduate two- and three )C 
diplomas m various speoal fields The pnmaiy 
emphasis is markedly insinimenial, m sinking 
contrast to the general education and prepr^ 
fessional programs of Uie high schools The a 
ler are also diaracicnred by a variety of 
educauonal opportunities represented m hono 
programs tutorials, expenmental colleges 
mesters abroad, and so on There is some irony 
in the fact that over a Uurd of these nonmstt^ 
menial high schools rouuncly faahtate ear y 


Toble 56 Types of Programs omong Intellectual Climate Score Groups 


Score 

Group 


Professional, 
Technical, 
Terminal 
Occupa 
Number tional, 
of Cases Including 
Some 
Teacher 
Preparauon 


Pnmanly Liberal 

Teacher Liberal Arts and 
Prep- Arts Teacher tional, and 

arauon Preparauon Teacher 

Preparauon 


Liberal 

Aru, 

Terminal 

Occupa Umversity 


Total 


Top 

11 

00 

00 

364 

45 4 

9 1 

9 1 


Middle 

53 

75 

38 

75 

170 

17 0 

47 1 


Bottom 

U 

182 

00 

00 

91 

275 

45 4 


Total 

75 

80 

27 

107 

200 

17 3 

415 


All U5« 

2028 

17 8 

59 

64 

250 

285 

158 




100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 


* Tabic 3 Education Directory 1960 61 Pan 3 Higher Education L5 Office of Edoca 
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Tobls 57 Highcil Dcatce Offered by Eoth Inlellcaud Cimolo 


Score 

Ciovii 

Number 
of Cases 

None 

B.A 


PhD 

Other 

Total 

Top 

Middle 

Bottom 

Total 
/\1I U.S « 

It 

53 

11 

75 

2023 

00 

57 

91 

5J 

292 

18.2 

284 

3G4 

280 

36 t 

72.8 

321 

273 

37 3 
224 

I 

3f0 

27 5 

29 3 

104 

00 

00 

00 

00 

15 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


•From Table 1, Eduanon n\utte,rf im-it, part 3 lUgher Education, U4. Office of Educauon, IJCJ 


^(liuuon Ly offering advanced itandmg 
through examtnatton, i«hereaf only one of the 
vootiunally onenied low sdioolt doci to 

Student activities are of a similar cliatacicr 
(sec Table 5S) Student government and donni 
(ory social actuinei are of panicvlar importance 
at the high schools. The low schools ate not 
strong in cither of these, but the nonacocdiicd 
loMs empluutc religious activities and the ac 
aeditrd nnci /raternity and toTorny tnember 
ship It should also be noted that all but the 
womens colleges among the acaedited lows 
offer KOTC, three of them rcquintig it for 
graduation, whereas none of ihe high schools 
have UOTC units 

Faci I.TV Ahhougli the low sdiools have six 
limes as many siuilents, ilicj luve less tlian 
three and one lull times is man) instructors 
II tlie low nonarcTfdiJcd sclioolt averaging 24 
faculty each arc excluded from ihcse calcula 
tions, there arc only five times as many faculty 
at lilt iccrcdiied low schools (522 average low 


to !0! average high) for nine times as many 
students (7600 average fow to 830 average high) 

I he average number of full tune faculty is eirn 
more sinking there being but little more than 
tbrte limes as many of these at the accredited 
low sdiools (average 280 to 90) Finally the 
low schools average 80 Ph D s on the faculty per 
scliool only a third more than ihe average of 
CO at cacii high school 

The corresponding student faculty ratios are 

II the high schools, one instructor to every 8 
students and one fullume instructor to every 
10 students TJie low accredited^ schools have 
one imtniaor hr every 15 students one full 
ume for every 27 The rehuvely large diange 
in student faculty ratio from total to full time 
for the low schools is due mostly to the aug 
menicd ]iar( time staff count from alHliaccd col 
feges of medicine at twro of these scAoofs and 

'rultiune facutiy and Ph D cotats arc not araiJ 
able for she nonacacciited Khools 


Table 53 Differences in Student Activities Cited by Each Intellectual 
Climate Score Group" 

Low 


Student Activity 


High 


Toul Accredited Nonaccredited 


Religious 

Inicrcollcgiaic athletics 
rratcniitysoroniy 
Extra cunicular 
Student union 
lijiramural athletics 
Dormitory social 
Student government 

Total 


00 1S.5 

38 in 

38 He 

269 259 

115 lU 

77 37 

192 7* 

269 7i 

J0005S> 10001. 


67 353 

67 167 

267 0 0 

SSJ 16 7 

13.3 8 3 

00 83 

67 8J 

67 83 

100 0 % 1000 % 


• on ,hc .too »o., .mpomn. ..p.-- "" 

Icgcmllawcs (1959) 


ot each col 
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to the dupl.couon ol Ml time tocuUy itoclung 
m more than one school or college ol Uie same 
insutotion In the high schools 81 per cent 
o! the facuh) is lull time compared siilh 51 per 
cent at the accredited Ions Tuo-thirds ol the 
Ml ume high laculues arc Ph D s furthcnnorc 
in contrast lulh one third ol the atetedned Ion 
facuUies 

Data on facult) salaries are complicated 
the fact that the source for this information is 
ihc American Assoaalion of Unncrsil^ Pro- 
fessors® and IS thus limited to Uiose schools that 
base A.AUP diapters Eight of the top 11 or 
73 per cent do and fi\e of the eight reported 
their salanes for publicauon the ascrage being 


II scliooli (0 per cent) disapprostd also nilb- 
out wuhdrasking 

FisvNCES The fmanaal assets of the lugh 
schools are substantiallj greater than the lo« 
for all forms of capital except buildings and 
grounds TIic urban properties of the low uni 
\cisitics arc twice tlic \alue of the largclv rurt 
acquisitions of Uic high colleges (see Table o9) 

On balance then the gross \aluc of both groups 

of instiiuuons is approximately the same 
these totals arc translated into ascrage o ars 
per student hoskcscr a scry difTcrent picture 
emerges The resources of Uie loss unisersiucs 
are not scry substantial s»hcn considered m 
terms of the number of students they must 


S7900 per acadenuc year Onl) fise of the bot 
tom 11 (45 per cent) liasc diapters and none 
of these authorued the publication of salary 
figures. Chapien reporting from the next 17 
schools from the top which taUs us to the 
mean of the intellectual dimaie score also 
report an aserage salary of S7900 and those 
of the 36 insuiutions from the middle to the 
Ixmorn 11 that published sabry figures aserage 
S7200 There is no sery great dispaniy tlien 
in salary to be expected between the top and 
bottom of the score distribution 

\AUP membership declines among these four 
groups of schools from 73 per cent of the top 
II to 76 per cent of the remaining 17 in the 
upper half S8 per cent of the next 36 schools 
and 45 per ent of the bottom 11 The relauon 
slup between these chapters and their respcanc 
college administrauons is suggested by the per 
centages reporting salanes for publication 
witiiin each of these groups 62, 46 62 and 
0 per cent respecUsciy But perhaps there is 
even more significance to be attnbuted to the 
faa that S'* per cent of the high schools refused 
publidy to partiapate in the “NDEA program 
because of the disclaimer affidavit, compared 
wnth 50 per cent of the next 17 which div 
approved (of which only one withdrew from 
the program) and 8 per cent of the next 36 
all of which disapproved publidy but con 
tmued to paruapate Only one of the bottom 


erve 

The discrepancy in dollar resources great as 
It appears seems less dramatic than the more 
tangible characiensiics of the physical p 
There is a liypoihcucal plot of land less t 
jO Icci square asailaUe lo each lou unnenity 
Student compared with better than a ® 
an aoe j>cr high liberal ans college stu n 
The schools bkewisc liave 5 books for es 
low student 21 per high The lows subsen 
to more pcnodicals presumably tcdinical 
dues more scholarly publicauons (1.3 to 
and spend more than twice as much per y® 
to improve their holdings but the expen m 
amounts lo barely a dollar per student as coio- 
pared with $2 j 3 per student in the high colleg^ 
The high college libraries are smaller m to 
size but there is evidence for their quality ^ 
the fact that they conuin 3 4 speaal nam 
oolleaions per school lo 1 1 per low bbrary 
Table 60 dramatizes these differences xn th 


relaave resources of the two groups of msut 
tjons even mote sharply The current locom® 
of the low schools is substanually larger 
ticularly from government appropnations 
duded as a part of general income But 
when this income is parceled out m term* 
the number of students for whom it must pi^ 
vide eduQiional servitts, the monev does c 
go very far The total airreni income 
dent at the low schools is SIOOO per year 
less than the income from student fees alone 


* Obuincd hcie from Academic Salaries 19 j 8 !9a9- 
Rqiort of Commiitce 7 on the Econom c Status of 
the Profession yfAUP Bull 19j9 45 li>7 191 This 
year uas chosen in preference to more recent re 
poiu. since It corresponded mou closely to the scar 
for whidi most oihcr dau rqsoftcd here incluling 
tlic \I CCI were obtained 


the high schools 

The last two txilumns of Table 60 express 
rent income in terms of dollars per 
member thus providing a rough index of fa 
prcxlucuvity There is relauvely hide “t 
ence in the average dollars per faculty m®® 
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Table 59 Fmanciol Assets of Schools 
Intellectual Climate Score* 


ot Opposite Extremes of the 
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Endosmem book \alne 
Emfo\\racni market \alue 
Gifts or appropmuQiis (apjtaJ) 
Building grounds and equipment 
Average sire (acres) 

Average dollar value 
Library 

/vtrage number of volumes 
Average number of penodicah 
\verage expenditures per jear 


Average Dollars 


Per Sdiool p„ Sjujent > 


High 

-Low 

High 

Low 

12 46^ 459 

1751 496 

14 681 


18109853 

7 460 314 

21310 


79^145 

809 751 

934 

106 

314 7 

381 G 

37 


6 851323 

14 531 744 

8073 

190a 

196 183 

260 401 

21 

5 

887 

1425 

10 

03 

23 621 

53 086 

SJ3 

99 


Only tiic seven accredited low tcliooU arc Kpreseme I h«i from the Iwttom group coinpatsWc data 
arc not available ftoni nonaOTcdiied uisuiuuoiis 
* There are 0236 students at the 1 1 high kIiooIs 53 391 at die low 


derived from educaciortil income at die two 
groups of schools altliougli the high college 
faculties do contribute a greater share of sup 
plemeiitary forms of income The income from 
auxiliary enterprises alone more than pays 
the faculty salaries at tlie high schools uhereas 
all supplementary forms of income combined 
are insulTicient for tius purpose at the low 
scJiools 

Although tliese figures reveal the stronger fi 
nanaal position of die high scoring colleges in 
general money alone is not die deteniuning 
factor Reed one of ihe lughest sconng schoob 


on the list actually lus less income per student 
than Rlode Island one of the low scoring 11 
Table 61 contrasts these two scliools one a 
small liberal am college the other a small state 
iinivcrsiiy and land grant college Their rela 
live income is distnbuted in essentially the 
same way with the exception of the heavy de 
pendence on student fees at the h gh school os 
compared Vfvith state appropriations at the other 
These tvvo schools have the same number of 
dollars per student available to them but this 
money has been used in iiajs that provide very 
different educational holiues as tl esc have 


Table 60 Sources of Income for Schools of Opposite Extremes of the 

Intellectuol Climate Score* 

Average Dollars 

Per Full Time 


Income 


Total current income 
Educational ami general 
Student fees only 
Auxiliary enterprises 
Student aid income 
Contract researcli 
and services 


Fcr School Per Student » Faculty ' 


High % 
z ess 926 imT 
I S6l 221 65 0 

941 122 (528) 
753 928 263 

J41921 50 


Low % High Low High Low- 

3377 W0o"~jF9S0~26S^ 
5863 708 70 9 2197 769 21 452 20617 

1S59809 (281) 1109 321 10 830 6051 

1 557 153 17^ 8S8 178 8C76 4780 

182366 2 4 107 24 1633 612 


103 860 37 


2ze 121 3 0 


125 50 1218 7% 


re no, „a,l.ble lor "“"•“'f ‘'.'j'. jji o 7 1™ 


compirahte data 
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Table 61 Sources of Income for Two Schools:- SeleCcd from Opposrle 
Exlremes of the Intellectual Climate Score 


Dollars 


Income 


Per School 


% Khodt Island 


Per pull Time 
I’cr Sliitltiit li Facu lty c 

Rhode Ww-'f 

lUcil Ishii J Rccd Island 


Total current income 
Educaiioinl and gcncnl 
Student fees only 
Auxiliary enterprises 
Student iid income 

1 373 H7 
OGl 9 j 0 
672 828 
3a5 071 
5119 

1000 
70 0 
(500) 
259 
0 1 

6150030 

I 835 573 
879 968 
128122! 

38 03! 

100 0 

76 2 
(139) 
20 2 
06 

1968 2097 
1378 1597 
961 291 
o09 12i 

8 13 

19 338 21 32/ 
13 511 18 52J 
9173 3371 

1999 1220 

76 IM 

Contract research 
and sen ices 

50 99j 

37 

19! 252 

30 

73 63 

718 733 


*Rccd sC98 lUioiic Islaiul = 3028 
•RcedrsVl Rhode Island — 261 
< Includes S3’2 j,j 63 m stale apj ropnations 


been described to us by ibcir students via the 
CCI 

Tumos The cost of a college education at 
the high schools is subsumiilly greater than 
at the low schools m general As indicated in 
Table 62 luiuon is only one filth as much for 
students meeting residence requirements at one 
of the losv public unnersities The high schools 
on the other hand offer a relaiiscly larger num 
ber of undergraduate scholarships ind prosidc 
student aid support for a higher percentage of 
their undergraduates (see Table 63) Only 
the low denoimnaiional colleges pioside more 
aid but the lc\cl of that aid is apparently 
modest since 68 8 per cent of their undergrad 
uates are employed 

The aid offered by the high schools is con 
siderably greater than that giscn by lows the 
average scholarship being nearly four times as 
large But the net cost per student is still high 
aseraging $1600 more per year llian it would 
for a local student at a low unnersuy living 
at home It is $800 more per year than the out 
of state student pays at the low unisersuy 
It must be noted boweser that these differ 
enccs in cost are true only for the public schools 
Tuition costs fees and room and board arc 
about the same at the low pnsaie unnersiues 
as they arc at the high colleges From a am 
sumer i>oini of \iew these schools are a poor 
buy for the nonlocal student able to meet the 
admissions standards of the high colleges 


SUnknt Characteristics 
From ihe maicrial examined thus far »t 
csident that there arc many points of different 
between schools chancienrcd bv a high mit 
kctual chiinic score and tliosc ViUli lo'^ *^°l*'*. 
The merit of the liigh schools obviously h« 
more of t foundation than the perceptions o 
their own siudcius Their disiinciive cJiaractc 
IS assooaicd to some degree with insiiiuno"*^ 
processes that are independent of the paru 
attributes of the students who attend them 
wc have also seen some student characieristi^ 
that are of significance in determining the qu^ 
iiy of the instructional program 

STUDE^T Selection The high correlation be 

tween the mtelleaual climate score and the 
lege Board Verbal ( 83) and the lower 
tion between mtelleaual climate and percents^ 
of National Merit finalists among entering st ^ 
dents (49) was aied earlier as evidence t a 
colleges selea more carefully than 
Heist McConnell Matsler and TVilhams (196 ) 
have reported that National Merit Scholars ip 
students attending scliools that are ranked 
in the production of future scholars are m 
interested in serious intellectual pursuits t ’ 
National Merit Scholarship students alien 
less productive schools In the light of 
findings it might be more accurate to say 
Uie high colleges tend to emphasize 
capaaty more m their selection of students 
bright students emphasize intellectual climate 



Table 62 Average Tuit on Costs in Each Intellectual Cl male Score Group 
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Table 63 Student Support m Each Intellectual Climole Score Group 





Ijjvv 



High 






Total 

Accredited Isonacaediicd 

Percentage of undergraduate student aid 

36J 

300 

180 

450 

Percentage of undergraduate* working® 

162 

610 

53 8 

63 8 


* i/J fjncor more 


their selection of colleges Indeed, an unpub 
Iished study H E Bcrgquisi at the Um\er 
siiy of Chicago suggesu that schools with a 
strong intelleaual climate get students 'hith 
strong intellectual needs and some other kinds 
of students as •well s\hercas the schools unh a 
ueak intellectual climate usually get only the 
Ollier kinds.7 

Further esidencc of ihe extent to which ibe 
high colleges suess intelleaual qualiues may 
be found in the fact that aU of the high schools 
in the present analysis require the College En 
trance Examinauon Board Scholasuc Aputude 
Test for admission purposes and fiie of the 
II include Uiree speaal aptitude tesu m addi 
uon Only lise of the U low schools require 
the C££B and none ask for any addiuonat 
test scores Furthermore all but one of the II 
lugh scliools describe iherr admissions procedures 
as compcutJie or lughly compcuuic whercai 
only two of the 11 low schools are as sciccusc 
and one cl these limits this requirement to 
out-ofsuic apphantj only 

The high schools report that G e per cent oI 
their freshmen arc dropped for amdomc fail 
ure compared with 10 I per cent for the low 
schools This may be atmbuuble to the more 
stringent selection of the high siudenu but it 
may also reflect the more limited finanaal re 
sources of the low students and the faa that 
fil per cent of ilicm are employed (sec Table 
63) 


’IWisju.x commrau in a lam ihal „„ 

a.»n olin, „|,a„ Mudrau o[ 

>'■' .Ldi- ' 


DirFEJlESCES IS STLOENT PEaSOSAUTY ClU8 
ACTERiSTjcs Figures 49 to 52 show diflerences 
in personabtv faaor and scale scores between 
men and women respecusely at the schools for 
wlucU sucli data wc-re available Although these 
diilerenccs are not as great as those reported 
between Uieir academic environments* suggest 
ing that the student bodies are no: as homogene 
ous in their charjctenstics as the schools, there 
are a number of areas in which the two groups 
differ Significantly It is the students at schools 
With a pronounced intellectual dmute th^r 
haic the distinctive charactensucs, hovvever; the 
students at the low scliools particularly the 
men. generally score closer to the norm group 

The largest disaepancy involves the Fnendh 
hess factor, composed of needs aiBhauoD and 
l>la> A lack of emotional Closeness and of 
Orderliness further reflects the detachment and 
autonomy of both the men and the women at 
the high intelleaual chmate schools hi the 
\chievcment area it is the two groups of women 
tliat differ most from, each other, a faa not^ 
in Chapter 8 for college women The relauon 
ship between personalily and college choice is 
evidently more pronounced for those women 
who go to college, perhaps reffeamg the greater 
vaneiy of factors influenang their decision and 
their freedom to respond to them- Vocational 
and career preparauon is a pressure felt by *1^ 
male students, however, regardless of the school 
they attend and this might tend to reduce the 
differences lietween men Ncvenbeless the In- 
lellcaual Interests score differentiates both tb« 
high men and women from the lows. 

The four soles contributing to this faaor— 
reflecuvenen humanities — soaal saeace u® 
denunding and soence-could provide a use- 
uj index of student intelleaual oneniauon- ^ 
better cnicnon of intelleauaJiry however 
might be obtained from the composite score on 
Factors 3 -o -8 and —JO reflecting the lo'*" 
sooal and dependency needs of these studcoi* 
a* well as ihcir imeUeauil inierau 




GROUP FAaOR SCORE PROFILE-COLLEGE SIUDENT BODY (All 

NORMS BASED UPON 558 MEN AND 518 WOMEN EMROUtO JlS WN 0)iS AND SENIORS IN 2t COaCOtS. ' 

STANDARD SCORIS (I cr=2) 


Hrrjf oihioh 
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GROUP SCALE SCORE PROFILE-COLLEGE STUDENT BODY {Al) 

ntui iAilO WON Si* «M *NB SW WOMIH |»*»OUID Xt JUNIOIS AMO UNICIS IH 21 COlUCU 


STJUJOAAD SCORES ( X s 0 O’ = 2 ) 



Bj... 11 A.I ..oU „.j„„ 

epp«$Jl» m tnt*{{tctuo( cSmot* 


Qtiending institirtiont ot 



FJFTJI ORADC 


As found earlier in chanicicnzing tlie high 
and lo\» insuiuiions a sumraaiy of the highest 
25 items on the AI prosidcs a further aid m 
danf)ing the differences between the two groujis 
of student bodies 

5fut/cnfs m a High Intelleclnal Climate 

Achievement OnenMton Tliesc students lAc 
engaging in mental aclniiics rc<iuirmg intense eon 
cemraiion and enjoj losing ihemseUes in thought 
The) woull liLc to undcniand theinsehes and 
othen bciicr and lAc lo read stones that tr) lo 
show what people really ihmk and feel im.de them 
scUcs The) arc also interested m learning mote 
alwui the causes of some of our soaal and H«*«‘ 
problems They gne all their energy to whatesw 
they happen to be doing exerting ihcmsehcs to the 
utmost for something iinusuall) important or en 

^°Dependeney fteedr (There arc no items of this 
tjpc among the highest 25) 

Lmoltonal Expression They dishVc ^ 

someone who always tells Uiem exactly ^ 

and how to do it to some extent bcausc ih^ hU 
doing things in accordance with their m 

,I I.. „ ,h, «,nd 

listening to the ram fall on tli 
blow through the tree. These students «)«td3y 
Itcaira ot being a bnlliinl ""'"“'I ^ „ 

fanioui mouc star or of bring m * I, 

.imlar ontma.nrr Thry xry r'™e'V "J"' 
common forms of superstition 

Tho 25 ..oma «« "I’'* "7 

ncro ansivcreil m Ibc ■amo ““2 f I ^ 

or more of iho 820 siuden.r tom U.o 
•chooh roprCKMod ™ „ 

the h.Ehrs. consensur „ ,09 per 

the eight low scliools asai csiisensus is 

cent ot iho sampk The amount of ton*™ 
„„Ehly the rarne 

environmental descnpti schools 

tially more homogeneous for the lugt 
Uian they were for the low ones 

Students in a Lou, Mellccml Climate 

Achin.encnt Onentaimn they dis 

like to understand themselve „„„5oal be 

I ke thinking about ^cv.me They 

liaMor like Insanity drug add ^ ,he 

arc interested political problems 

causes of some of for sometbrng 

They ' cniotable and they U* 

unusually important or e j j 

competing ^‘'"tiJcsc Mudci ts enjoy i»tV .« 

nejendeney ^ech The« « do 

with younger people aboui dungs 


COUEGE CLIMATES XS9 

and ilic way they feel about things They ate 
interested ii ttpewriting knitting carpentry and 
similar skills and are anxious to prose ihcmselies 
elTcicnt an I successful in practical affairs When 
pcc^le lau^ at tlieir misukcs it makes them un 
comfortable 

CmoKotidif tx/iression They like hawng others 
oiler an opin on when they hate to make a dccuion 
and seek out older people who will gne them 
guidance and direction They also like to direct 
other peoples work Although these students like 
being romaniiC w tli someone they lose and like 
do I g whatever they are in the mood to do they 
dislike crying al a funeral wedding graduation or 
similar ccicmonics and generally atoul open emo- 
t ooal expression They doni like to dunk about 
ways of changing then names to make them sound 
sinking or different nor do they like to preimd 
being a famous movie star These students dish^ 
ihe thought ot loughenmg ihcmselvci going w ih 
out an overeoai or see ng how long they can go 
without food or sleep They strongly reject all 
common fo.ms of supeni tion and good luck 
practices 

AllliouRfl bolh Rioups of studemi aie alike 
,n their seardl lor telfumlcmandml! and in 
llieir inicrest in ihe tonal and polilial realitiet 
those at the liigli rollegei arc mote psjeliologi 
cafly oriented than the loiss Bolh groups are 
energetic bnt the lowt are dear y more am 
bit, on. more prattically onen.ed 
notldll The doser personal lies felt hy Ihe 
studenls a. ihe lot. schools the.r aceept.n» of 
anthom, from other, and “f 

assume n for thcm.else, are s.m.Iar ,0 the dy 
natn.cs of the business execuiites analyzed ^ 
Henry (I9«) The cmulional rcsuaiul prized 

T w.1. fiOil 1954) and Roe (ISaSJ 

B«t that intellectual'*®**®" sometimes serves 

;jitnuto:f:ssru”» 

;Xfuni.n.u.rrpersunalrel...ouslup, 

OTHER COllEGE CUMATES 

factor does P' „„p,„ble in consiiicncy 

rh^'.eT^Tf,r.ea,e^os^^^ 

:r »mtu77,r'y'r;.s c .h,o„gh 



There ,s one group oEschooU for example diar 

actemed by h,gh Soaal Form and Group We 
another that combines Social Form rsilh Hay 
The former is predominantly denominational 
nhile the latter consisu largely ol Southern 


State colleges 

The isolauon and detailed analysis o[ cacli 
of the s arious types of nomntcllcciual climates 
IS a lob for the [mure but there are tiso that 
are too obrious to oterlooh Rctcrencc back to 
Figure 7 the CCI [actor representauon shons 
three [rom Area II that tall sery closely together 
along the same axis Factors 7 8 and 9 These 
three share much common sanance assoaated 
nub sanous facets o! a highly otganited aca 
demic ensironment The other [actor o[ interest 
IS Factor 10 Play Work in this case because o( 
Its relaiue uniqueness in this factor space 


The Well Tempered CoUeginm~A Closely 
Supervised Society 

Factors 7 and 9 Group Lafe and Social Form 
both share loadings with the sales for Nuttur 
ance and AdapubiUty They are both concerned 
then with acmities that imohe doing things 
for others and with them Factor 7 also sug 
gests closeness and warmth in mterpersoml 
relationships whereas Factor 9 stresses appear 
ance and manner There is a considerable dc 
grec of administrame super, ision m these 
acusiucs as well as m Factor 8 which is based 
almost entirely on items strewing organiiational 
structure 


nominiuonal the remaining mo arc state teach 
ers colleges' The group consists of 

Barry (Fla) 

Ball Stale (Ind ) 

Depauw (Ind) 
layciicsiHc State (NC) 

Ion Wayne Bible (Ind) 

Huntington (Ind) 

Island Creel. (NY) 

Malone (Ohio) 

Manaii (Wis) 

Messiah (Pa) 

Mount Mercy (La) 

Nortlmcsi Clirisiian (Ore) 

Saint Scholasiica (Minn ) 

Stton HiU (Pa) 

These sdiools show very httlc variation in 
pattern the major difference being tiat t 
three largest scliools— Ball State Depauw an 
FayctieviUe-lnvc Play scores on Factor 10 n 
to the norm group mean These tlirec are 
the least dcnominanonally onented of the 
The low supervision schools deviate ocn 
more from the norm group than the lug * ® 
Factors 7 to 9 as well as a number of oiM 
The profile is a familiar one representing 
one exception Uic higli iniellcaual 
schoob 

Anuoch (Ohio) 

Bennington (Vt) 

Bryn Mawr (Pa) 

Goddard (Vt ) 

Nev^ark Eng (N J ) 


The maximum possible srore for the sum of Obcrlin (Ohio) 

these three factors is 150 The mean for a Sarah LawTence (NY) 

sample of 80 colleges was 83 6591 with a stand Shimer (Id) 

ard deviauon of 12 5958 and a range of 53 90 ^ 

Wesleyan U (Conn) 

Fourteen schools vvere found with scores a 

standard deviation above the mean 11 the same The surprise in this group is the ^ 
distance below it Their factor score proBIes College of Enginecnng a muniapal schoo 

are compared m Figure 53 The group of shares no other factor scores with this o 

schools with lugh scores on Factors 7 to 9 sund wise extremely homogeneous group 

out for just that reason Their Intelleaual three for which the schools were 

Oimaie scores are somewhat below average but When this school is removed from t 
not excessively so and they arc perhaps other the profile across Area I moves up percep 

wise distinguished by what would appear to be (vee Figure aS) The absence of close s 

a work-onented voaiional atmosphere Since vision is not m itself a suffiaent 

we had previously found some aspects of this a strong intellectual climate although it 


pattern to be assoaated with Caihohc edua 
uon it IS not too surprising to discover that 
SIX of the sdiooU are relauvely small Catholic 
schools Ml but two of the rest are also de 


well be a necessary one 

Although personabty data for students 
rolled in these schools is quite limited 
51 and 55 suggest consistent differences 
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RESULTS 


iveen the student bodies Regardless ol iheir 
sex the students m high superMsion scliools 
are orderI> and submissue, m contrast to the 
intellectual and interpersonalh disunt low 
supersision students The high supcmsion girls 
arc in addiuon extremel) pracucal in their 
outlooL. 

The Play Climale 

The distnbuuon o£ schools on Factor 10 
brings out one thing sery clearly this is a 
charaaensuc assooated primanly with the large 
state umsersiues The top schools on this 
40-item faaor are 

Arkansas 
Cornell (NY) 

Denison (Ohio) 

Flonda State 
Kentucky 
Louisiana State 
Miami (Ohio) 

Northwesiem State (La) 

Ohio Sute 

Rhode Island 

San Jose Stats (Cald) 

Syracuse (NY) 

The low Plas scliools on the other hand are 
a mixed collecuon coming £rom both ends ot 
the supersision chmaic 

Ball State (Ind) 

Bryn Mawr (Pa) 

Eastern Mennonite (Va.) 


Fort Wayne Bible (Ind) 

Malone (Ohio) 

Marian (Uis) 

Messiah (Pa) 

Mount Mercy (la) 

Ncssark Eng (N J ) 

Oberhn (Ohio) 

Randolpli Macon (\'a ) 

Saint Scholasijca (Mmn ) 

Sarah Lawrence (NY) 

Seton Hill (Pa-) 

Swanhmore (Pa-) 

Tcchny (III ) 

\ assar (NY) 

Although Figure 56 indicates that the low 
Play sdiools liasc a somewlut stronger intelle« 
ual climate on the aserage than the high-PIay 
scliools the sanation among them i$ consider 
able and it is clear that the one sanabic on 
which these schools reallyr differ i$ Pl*y * 
There is a slight tendency for them to polarue 
on ihe Student Dignity and Academic 
mcni dimensions suggesung that the J 

schools make few demands on their 
insofar as performance is concerned but 
watdi Uieir behasior \ery closely * 

Despite the diversity of schools involve * 
the low Play group, Figures 57 and 58 
that this tends to be assoaated with stu en 
having low scores m Area HI Erootio 
Expression 

•CruljcranU Weiiman (1902) report 
suoilar findingv for the Lnivcrsity of Colorao® 















Chapter Thirteen 

Benchmarks for Higher Education: 
Summary and Extrapolations 


The rcsearcii sumiunicd licrc ha* been dr 
reeled tovkard ibe dc\clopmcni of looh for 
dcioibing the charactemua of itudcnu and 
college enmonmenu rn icrm» of comparabk 
ps)chological dimcmiont \Ne luxe found ihai 
college* differ xysiemaucally in ihc Irnd* of 
iiudenu ihcy aiinci and m the experience* to 
xshith they are cipoicd. These didctencc* are 
fanubir ones, corresponding generally to the 
iraprcsuotu vhared by most obserxer* rtgirding 
the duraucruuo of higher educauon tn this 
country The sexeral impliauons that foltox>r 
these dau are less noxel in thenuehe* than the 
fact that the support for them here lies on 
grounds more empinol ilun polemic The bot 
lie may be new, but the vine u of an old and 
familiar xinuge. 


THE CONTEXT 

Tveniy years ago 82 per cent of all fim Umc 
opening enrollments vere in fouryear colleges, 
today they are down to 53 per cent. Enroll 
meats vere dixided equally beivecn public 
and pnxaie iiuutuuoos tvrenty years ago, the 
shift to state and muruapal schools has been 
occurring qmie steadily, at the rate of 1 per 
cent a year Today 76 per cent of all Brsttime 
opening enrollments are in public tnsutuuoiu 
Although the four year college is still the largest 
single type of degree granting school it is losiog 
ground rapidly as enrollments shift to pubbe 
yunior colleges. 

The situauon seems to be analogous to that 
Xfhich prex-ailed at the secondary school lesel a 
century ago TViih the grovih of free high 
schools, the academies largely disappeared from 
the American scene. ^ViU the fouryear liberal 


an. ((.licjc I'c^o.cil lo gcivcial eJaau"'’ 

• • • - oI Ina^Wgc for 


the disintcftsted pursuit 
ox»n vile go li c tame route? 


The forces tlut nude for tlic cmcfoCt'-o? 


x«oti 


public sctoiidarv education arc now at 
at l!.!: «l!r;c Ictel MixJtin KXaciy '“1'“'”^ 
educated jiopulatc, and educauon ar 
iiology interact in the form of a conuani T 
tclctatirg upvard ipiraL \dxance* »n le 
kno*Icdgc, the fruits of a preceding 
education lead to incrcax^ produciixe 
m induiiry-tcquirmg fever laborers to get* 
the umc level of gross national 
far more speaalni* in soence and engin ^ 
Approximately 5(X) vorkm per 1000 ^ 

collar people m the year 1000 The 
1 $ the ume, despite the fan produ 
has been inacaaing to the rate of it 
to 2 jjcr tent comjKiundcd annuallx ^ 

poruon of vorter* in the profesuons. hn» 
has inaeaxed SW uracs m these 70 
1970 the labor force can be expected to ^ 
pioximaiely the same fraction of the to tr 
ulation as it va* in 1870 but the pr® ^ 


wU have increased from 9 per 


1000 to 


csumaicd 51 per 1000 in the same 
pcnod.t 


lOO-y^ 


The consequences for educauon seem • 


able There will be an increase m the ^ 




ability of pubbe educauon besond^i ® 
schools, providing minimal “hicracs 
uapauon in a technologically adxmiced 
and a corresponding decrease m 


lure of higher educauon is undergoing 
rexiston 


• These projenion* arc based on daU 
Trytten (ISaj p 19) and OStR 0963 PP 
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FIFTH GILiDE 


BENCHMARKS FOR H.GHER EDUCATION SUMMARY AND EXTRAPOUnONS 


Studcnij are aiienJmg loday a jjpc o( uimasuy 
which in us basic organization, is suli that oI ihe 
last decades o{ the nineteenth centur) Having been 
created as an elite school and with a view to pro 
moting icienuric researcli and to supplying the 
scienlific preparation needed lor the practice of 
professional careers, the unltersily receives today 
a great number of young people who arc not asking 
these goals of it Very few are concerned with 
scientific research (and it could not be oibcrwue). 
many aspire to a diploma whidi would qualify them 
for professional practice many more especially m 
Che Aumanitics departments ate seeking a diploma 
wliidi would (ill strictly fonna) terms) qualify 
ihcm to compete for dvil senice jobs or lot post 
lions in private employment There exists there 
fore, an extremely marked gap between the cultural 
paiunis vthich the university has traditionally made 
■ U ovsn and the type of training which roost uni 
sersuy students demand of it This gap causes a 
crisi* m the utuveniiy. it initiates a de fecio irans 
formation and makes even a de /ore reform roanda 
lory (Catazza I0C4. p 403) 

Tloud (1963) also finds the 'neve' student 
and teadicr to be vocationally onented sooal 
uproots, products of Vvhat ^fcCratit and Russell 
(1938) have ailed the conversion of liberal 
education into undergraduate professional tmn 
ing Their evidence suggests diat vocattonalism 
has indeed made substantial inroads into the 
liberal arts curriculum Pressures for speoaliza 
lion Ime led to inaeasing numbers of prepro 
fcssionil courses and programs in these schools 
Morcoicr, many of them arc responding by 
expanding tlicir graduate faaliucs and begin 
ning the process of conversion to miniature 
universities 

At the same tune, however, the need to main 
lam flexibility in public eduation for the enor- 
mous numbers moving on to die college level 
has resulted m the widespread conversion of 
teachers colleges to general purpose liberal 
arts" It IS dear from our own data that this 
need not be synonomous wnfi the peculiarly 
potent, distinctive institutional atmospheres that 
Jacob (1957) attributed to a small number of 
independent liberal arts colleges We also found 
these same schools to be the only ones to differ 
subsnntially m this respect from the under 
graduate professional sdiool and the umvenity 
affiliated coUege If it is true tftat the voca 
iioiial outlook has increased us hold on higher 
education, tJien the best of the liberal arts oil 
Jjjvr at least resisted tins trend the most 
The significant point seems to be that quahty 


m education is still most dosely assoaaicd with 
breadth, not speaalizauon and the onentauon 
toward ideas rather dun technology that diar 
actentes tlie small independent liberal arts 
college annot yet be dismissed as an irrelevant 
anachronism from another century 

if afier four years the college tticas out studenu 
who are broad and open to the world, have deep 
inicresu and values that now reflect their own 
cTUiosm and best thought, who aie sharp and 
flfSrWe ifl Jh«r thinking ind at the same time 
tmaginaiivc, curious and capable of self expression, 
and who now have good taste and are sensiiivc and 
discTuninating with respect to the meaningful 
aspecu of our culture, then Jhu college u sunressful 
as an insiituiion of teaming (such colleges) may 
be said lo have funJiered the dcveloproeni of iheir 
students as total perronalities And this I should 
Say IS the central aim of a liberal arts cducalum 
^ucatioii for individual development un be de 
fended as an end m itself rather (than) to 
produor people who can contribute to society 
(Sanford 1963) 

As Eddy has observeef. the coffeges that 
have had the greatest impact on iheir students 
are consistent in relating pedagogial means to 
ends The components of these eduauonal or 
ganizauons are to be found in the academic 
aspirauon level arrangement of physical plant. 
mteigToup commumaeion, and the interper 
sonaJ style between and among ilie students and 
faculty The studies presented here suggest 
something of the substance of these components 
m the elite college 

ticademic Inslructton 
A composite picture of the teacher at the elite 
liberal arts college emeigcs from responses to 
the CCl To the students he seems both cerebral 
and compassionate He provides them with an 
ego tdeal, the passionate believer who is person 
ally committed to some scholarly activity and 
who succeeds in transmtliing both the en 
thusiasm for his field and the sense of value in 
to tal oonuniuncnt He also serves as student 
superego, defining standards of aspiration and 
of acliievemcnt and discouraging a too ready 
satisfaction with the results of mediocre effort 
Moreover, he is a erifif, a rigorous and impartial 
judge of mental efforts whose arts and habits 
u Uirm ieiy become assinwlaicd by his students 
Fmallj, he is compassionate, perceived by his 
students to be more devoted to liic person than 
to the regulation 
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Student Personnel Practices 

The auiiudc of ihc instiuctor regirduig llic 
regulation of sludeiu affairs penades all tspccu 
of the liberal arts college cxnmintd here Stu 
dents arc cncounged to regard tlicmscKcs ns 
aane paniapants m the conduct of college 
affairs sharing an appropriate measure of the 
responsibility of adminisltring the academic 
community This insohcs something mote than 
student representation on an academic counal 
howeser 

One of the cnsironmcm factors is based on 
Items that desenbe an institutional aitnospliirc 
represented by (a) a detailed and riRorouslv 
administered code of student bchasmr (6) a 
hierarchical system of enforcement depending 
on students and faculty as v-cll as personnel 
olTiccrs for supersision and poliang and (c) a 
paranoid attitude on the part of the faculty 
that extends beyond mere suspiaon of student 
mouses in their soaal bchasior to include the 
resentment of student t^uesuons in class quern 
lousness among the staff members Uicmschcs 
and the insohcmcnt of students m faculty 
bickering Typiol items on these scales arc 

Open mindedness and objcaivuy arc not 
stressed 

Some of the professors react to questions in 
class as if the studenu s^ere crttiazing them 
personally 

The school administration has little tolerance 
for student complaints and protests 
U a student \sants help he usually has to 
ansvier a lot of embarrassing questions 
There is a recognized group of student lead 
ers on this campus 

The important people at this school expect 
others to show proper respea for them 

There are prosocamc assoaations between 
the climate suggested by this factor and that of 
the penal institution Scored as Custodial Care 
onginally (but subsequently resetsed m order 
to maintain a posiuse relationship with the 
rest of Area 1), it was found to be highest 
among the state nonnal schools in the study 
populauon particularly those from the South 
west and abose all Negro colleges Studies by- 
Pace (1963), Bragg (1966) and Brewer (1963) 
lend further confinnaiion Brewer’s dau yield 
a Student Dignity score of -4 8 coupled with 
Submissiseness scores of 3 0 for males and 19 


tor IciiiiUi 0 lj]ccn>il) I«r her men 

-3U I icii ohjciloil) --2’ 

Sdidcr (lost) aisocjaio luch a prcsi 

,«:r.asire rccln.s. ot .mimtcncc ami emouonr 

arouriciioo ... a drome he rclers » 
rr..r>il.mr.il I l.e dooliiy oI ihc rludcim m « 
lendanec at llic icadicr s college! may oell Ind 
lo llicir idciuificalioii oith the aggresror a 
Ihc coiocquciicci ei[ mihholding opjiortunitici 
tor Ilie exereiic ot rclM.saphnc trom leu con 
uraincd iiudcnt! i! loggciied h) expenence a 
other trpc! ot iiolitutioti! The laigc itatc 
rcmtie! m die sample are the second hig « 
,toup III Ciisiodial Care seorci, tollossing m 
noimal sdiools rlieic arc the same sdioon 
tooinl ri Ihc high end ot the Play disinbuuon 

liovscscr reflecting an 3C1UC collegiate soeu ' 

1 he largest institutions of higher education i 
this couiitrv arc characieri/td then by a mg ) 
expressive student subculture on the one lan 
and a concspondingly rtstnetne adminutratio 

of student affairs on tlic other , 

One surmises that rigid student 
practices and a countervailing i 

may well tend to reinforce one another * 
antiihcsis Each side in such an unstable 
brium anticipates the worst from di* 
operates accordingly and finds its ®*P*®®*'* . 
confirmed Neither could really exist witw 
the others - 

The only institutions that have dchbera 
sought to minimize custodial personnel 
are the elite liberal arts colleges. Their 
reflects a respect for tlic dignity of the 


as an individual which transcends any 


concert 


for the maintenance of disaphne for ^ ^ 
sake The educational significance of su 
policy lies in part in tiie fact that the 
has an opportunity to make errors and t ^ 
lore to learn by them Of piossibly greater 
portance is the students realizauon that 
are worth taking because failure is 
rather than genera! He learns that he 
afford to try something novel that the 
restrictions are based on reality rather 
rules and that the effort is of more ge" 
personal significance than the outcome 
leams self-control in other words rather 
conformity 


*Cf also dcColigny 0968) who finds at one 
sitv that Caculty grcaiU underestimate actual * ^ 
nccils for tntellcctualits and studenu ,n 

inaccurate perception and view ihcmsehes 
adequate in this area 
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Tins nny be an easier lesson for adolescents 
from the sooa] strata that haic typically sup 
ported the elite liberal arts colleges tlian tt is 
for others Attitudes toward authority are in 
part a function of social class -uicl tins may 
accoiiiii for llie (liffcrencc beinccn r«j>onses 
of seif icstraint and of self indulgence One 
acaistomcd to riding loose in the harness rc 
lets Jess tioJentJy to its remo\al than those who 
InxL always felt the hue of the and) 

Tlic analogy may be tirelcvant liowetcr It 
IS todays adolescent youiigcr brother to the 
generation still being castigated for ns apathy 
and pntaiism whose non self seniug commit 
mciu has unde both the Peace Corps and the 
protest CORE possible These movements cut 
laoss cfass feiels as does the <pta$i«jccstcn(ial 
ism that prevails among still anoilKr segment 
of the young adult population Perhaps tie 
dilTcrenccs in response of these various groups is 
no more than a reflection of the facuitys oun 
prejudias and expectations Greeted with sus 
piaon the adolescent is only too rcidy to be 
Jicve lint It may be yusiilied and prove i( by 
his belnvior Rules under these circumstances 
are a prosocauon and a challenge rather than 
a resinining influence Treated VMth dignity 
and Hidi delcrence the same idolcscent dis- 
covers that he is equally capable of susininmg 
m appropriate mature response 

Physrra} Phfii 

The pattern of item responses to the CCI 
assoaaicd with the exceptional colleges suggests 
that independence in thought requires the lib 
eral use of physical as well as psychological 
space The most effective sdiools offer places for 
students to withdraw in priiacy md opporiom 
lies to utilize solmido ronsirucuvely Conversely 
however there is also uncomplicated access to 
the faculty piovidetl by places at which stodeuis 
Tijil faculty may interact informally 

'itudent Selection 

Students inending the best of the independ 
ent liberal arts colleges are distinguished even 
as freshmen by tleir superior inielligenoc 
breadth of mierest and high motivation We 
have found them to be characterized too by 
n spirited independence soaal emotional and 
intellectual It comes ^ no surprise then to 
discover that the graduates of these sdiooU 
have gone on to win subsequent academic 
awanfs and honors m numbers entirely out of 


proportion 10 llieir represeiuauon m the gen 
era! undergraduate popuhiion If as lias been 
suggested the suuesj of these sctiooh is in [set 
attributable to the superiority of their students 
rather tlian the uniqueness of their programs 
then It might be argued that such insuiuuons 
ought to be jirescned simply as inciibaiors for 
ilie mtcllectual due It is evident that the 
same psydiological tests that have enabled us to 
disiinguish ificir students from the rest of the 
college population might also be useit to se- 
lect students even more effeciivdy for such all 
out ificeltectual hothouses 
There arc amjile hisiorical precedents for re 
sinctiiig classic il cducaimn to an elite class 
although It IS something of a novelty to find 
iniel/igence the cncenon for admission Even 
the proioiyjic tor these colleges the British 
public «dKiot of the eiglueenih and nineteenth 
centuries did not consider scholastic aptitude 
to be in especially cruoal student attribute 
Yet the same sclwoh vveie responsible tor the 
preparation of >.enerations of British leaders 
T/c iMipJicaiion surely is lint the social value 
of what iliesc schools do is too important to 
be restricted to 1 single segment of the popula 
non The colleges hue appircntly been only 
too successful in reinforcirig through selective 
rcauiimciit and cumailar differences il e sep- 
arate cultures of the intellectual the business 
man the engineer the ttiigionist and the 
testier Swely something u to be gained by cx 
tending rvther than limiting the common ex 
pcriciiccs of tlw eg^ieads Babbits and Stnngc 
loves To the extent that sudi student types are 
to lie found in the mix of most schools (even 
though more concentrated in some than in ocli 
ers) It would appear that institutional changes 
are easier to effect in any case by clianging press 
r>thcr than by new scicciion procedures 

Curricu/Mire 

What IS It that the best of the liberal arts 
coHcges do that helps set them apart hence 
might serve as a guide for other schools strning 
to achieve academic excellence? To tie extent 
that a scIkwI stresses persona) acJiievement ev 
taMidiev a subsianual personal commitment 
fiom lU students and above all txcrascs re 
straint in regulating the lives of iis siudcnis it 
can suctietl m implementing an educational 
philosophy that does not require a particularly 
gnterous etdowment in either Jimncial or in 
telicctual resources The real genius of the lib- 
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eral arts the moil essential disliiiction bcit^ccn 
liberal and scrsilc education has been desatbed 
by TVilham Cory one o£ the great Eton masten 

You go to school at the age of tisehc or thirteen 
and for the next four or fnc >can )0U arc not 
engaged so much m acciuinng Lnovlcdgc as in 
making racnul efloils under niiicism V tcriam 
amount of knowledge >ou can indeed with average 
faculties acquire so as to retain nor need >ou regret 
the hours that you have spent on much Out is 
forgotten for the shadow of lost knowledge at least 
protecu you from many illusions Hut you go to 
a great school not for knowledge so much as for 
arts and habiU for the habit of attention lor the 
art of expression for the art of assuming at a 
moments nouce a new inlellcclual posture for the 
art of entering quickly into another persons 
thoughts for the habit of submitting to censure and 
refutation lor the art of ind eating assent or dissent 
in graduated terms for the habit of regarding 
minute poinu of accuracy for the habit of working 
out what IS possible in a given time for taste for 
discrimination for mental courage and mcnul 


onenunon The >cry (a« that oitr ot... <Iau 
show tlut the diaractcnstics ol stutlcnu ate 
appropriate to the college, they attend m.ght 
be offcied as ctidcncc again! the cllorl to pro- 
mote intellectual siluc, wholesale But data 
1.U these or Asliu. (1001) umply mdiate 
that sudi institutions arc organized in ^3) 
that arc relevant to the raources i»ssc«ed bj 
their convliiucncy and not whether the co 
leges arc ilso relevant to adolescent purposa 


Revelry and Revolt on the College Campus 
Ihe present rcstivcncss on the college campus 
may m ftet be symptomatic of the lack o su 
relevance The rising tide of dissidcnce un i 
anything since the 1930 s has caused more ^ 
one administrator to yearn retrospectively 
the apailieuc and pnvaiistic student 8®*'^ 
tion of a decade ago The large univcrsitio 
Iiavc been parucularly vulnerable to 
adult protest acuvitics leading some o 
to seek their source in factors of university » 


soberness Above all you go to a great school for 
self knowledge * 

Cory actually wrote these words in the 1860 s 
but the eduaiion for wludi he speaks has been 
coterminous waih Western civilization These 
schools have been the repository of a inditton 
Uui extends over a penod of 2500 years the 
contemporary version of the education that has 
served to prepare generauons of cultural elite 
Much of the tradiuon is gone The tnwum 
(grammer rhetoric, dialectics) and the <juadi 
nvtum (geometry arithmetic, astronomy music) 
are no longer the backbone of the modern cur 
nculum The role of the classics has dedined 
substantially while that of the sciences has 
expanded Nor should we insist on the pteserva 
non of formal methods lliat have lost their 
relevance to contemporary bfe But exerases 
m the development of wisdom have not yet 
become outmoded 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Two assumptions underbe this rhetonc One 
IS that a consummaiory view of education is 
defensible the other is that it can be unple 
mented with all students regardless of their own 

• Quoted by Geoffrey Madan in William Coiy " 
The CornhiU Magazine 1938 05 July to December 
p ”08 {rom an 1861 tract on Eton Reform by 
William Cory 


[>cr SC 

Their sheer size for example "ises 
logistical problems They attempt to o 
feed and schedule tens of thousands ° ^ 

people populations equal m size to 
\mcncan ones in physical areas no larger 
the average village Tlic only other 
to attempt such segregation is the military 
Perhaps the anomic depcrsonahzauon of 
large university and the garrison like 
tions of us dormiiones dining halls ® 
rooms library cenien and recreational 
help to bnng the college student to the 
keen hghung edge as his age mate m nu > 
service ready to take on any available ^ 

Depersonalization has in any event c ^ 
a significant construct in an era m wm 
exisicnual aisis is now fashionably mid ® 
Neither Kierkegaard nor Kerouac 
their way directly into the mass culture “ 
geijt to whidi they speak is a household 
liar The transition from personal 
rune digit numbers from a teacher s pt 
to a television screen rushes quickly oo 
there is no great enthusiasm for the ® 
of this brave new world 

The same unhappy umes have also 
apostrophized by educators who blame stu 
paniapation in aaiviues involving 
nuclear testing intemaiional warfare an 
lar subversive issues on party bne 
being evidently unable to credit any 
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socjopoliiica] purpose to a young American 
Others sharing an equally limited appraisal of 
student mousatiQn liave dismissed these esents 
more lightly still attributing them to the nat 
ural gonadal restlessness of adolescence fonns 
of latter day panty raids jniensi/icd by secular 
changes in our sexual mores The colleges hate 
become a tiay station for the young and lusty 
they say more concerned wth lo\e tlun with 
learning unh sexual license thin uith academic 
freedom aicndcd by girls seeking boys and boys 
avoiding military service Student personnel 
workers are particularly sensitive to such inter 
pretations their professional role planting them 
hrmly in ihe conflict between generations at a 
time of accelerated social cliange 

Parental permissiveness and the decline of 
the family as a source of guidance and conitol 
have also come in for their share of cntiosm 
The last generation to raise serious questions 
about freedom and authority v%ere the adoles 
cents of the 1930 s seeking a way of life with 
out father Are their offspring now caught up 
in a contemporary version involving the dis 
missal of Daddy? 

The Freshman Myth 

There is biile evidence for any of these var 
lous altcrnauvcs in the material available to us 
here Although tlic data summarized earlier in 
Figures 19 to 23 suggest that freshmen are gen 
erall) more aggressnely daring sensual and 
narassiStic than seniors (AX Factors 2 9 and 
12) Figi re 59 (based on Figures 24 and 25) 
reflects no great concern vviih either unbridled 
fun or freedom among incoming fiesbnten at 
the large universiUcs Their expectauons re- 
garding collegiate Play (Factor 10) and Gusto 
dial Care (Factor 3) ate not excessive and hardly 
lead to the conclusion that there is an over 
nding preoccupation with parietal rules 

yVhat the data do indicate is lliat the new 
arrivals on these campuses share stereotyped ex 
pectations of college life that combine some of 
the most disunciive academic charactenstics 
of the elite liberal ans colleges with the com 
munity spirit efficiency and social orderliness 
of the church related sdtooU Unumity bound 
lugli school seniors evidently share a highly 
idealized image of college life representative of 
no actual institution at all Certain aspects 
of this ide-il and its subsequent frusiraiion arc 
especially significant in the large university 
setting suggesting a rationale for the protRi 


at Berkeley Brandeis Brooklyn and other 
schools that has received relatively hitle aiten 
lion from anyone except the students Uiemsejics 
It is evident from Figure 59 that these 3075 
freshmen < had expected higher academic stand 
ards (Factor 1 Aspirauon I^vel Faaor 5 
Acadeauc Acfe/eiemcnf Factor S fntellettual 
Climate Factor 5 Academic Climate) as well 
as more extensive extracurricular organization 
(Factor 8 Academic Organization Factor 9 
Soaal Form Factor 7 Croup Life) Less than 
one college m six actually scores as high as 
this on any of die 11 facton and no schools 
combine these acmiucs with anything like the 
consistency anucipated by these new students 
Only denominational schools offer extracumc 
ular programs that include all of the things 
these freshmen had expected to find but their 
expectations regarding academic oppoituniues 
could have been fulfilled only at a highly seleo- 
tive independent liberal ans college 
So they are badly miiinfomed about the ex 
tent to which their college is organized ration 
ally to achieve its various ends expecting it 
to be a Jot more coi sistent than any college jn 
fa« IS And they are even more poorly in 
formed about the composite character of the 
school They think that it is prepared to do as 
much toward the shaping of their sooal lives 
as n will do for their intellects whereas m fact 
no school combines these attributes These fresh 
men are cvicfentfy unaware that schools that 
maximize the inielleciual climate minimize pro 
visions for extracurricular activities each of 
the four maiming classes expects to f nd both 
at the school they have just entered 
It raghc be supposed that the large institu 
non in particular would have difficulties in both 
of these areas It admits a more diversified stu 
dent body than the smaf/er sing/e purpose 
sdioals and tends to orient itsci! loward the 
lowest vaminon denominator among them The 
elite liberal ans student finds his expectations 
for the exiracumcular aciiviues to have been 
umealistici but be really does not care mucli 
for sooal anivities anyway The denominational 
student must be equally relieved when lie dis- 
oners that the intellectuaJ acmospficre at hn 
school IS actually not out of line with his own 
liimted aodcmic interests whereas the extra 
cumcular organization more than fulfills his 

•FiomBeloi Cazenovu St Lous and Sjracusc 
(seepp g'*n) 
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needs for comraujuiy and direcoon Under 
graduate students at large unuersuics must be 
disappointed on both counts hos\c\er the in 
stitutional organization oF these schools is in 
most cases distinguished neither for scholarship 
nor for communal oigaiiization Their one out 
standing characterising unique to them as a 
college type is the consistency with i^hich tliey 
proiide opportunities for student play— one 
of the lesser expectations of the incoming fresh 
men significantly enough 
But the tuost sinkiag disparity in these data 
IS the exiraortbnary performance of tliese stu 


dents on de factor mvohing self cxpicss on 
singling out those acuijucs in parncubr that 
imohe the dcsclopmcni of social conumimeni 
and political induiduihty (see Table Gl) 

\fore than three fourths of the students in 
these four incoming classes belicsed iJiai jbeir 
school expected diem to detelop a strong 
sense of responsibility about the r role in con 
temporary soaaJ and pohnea) lilc and that 
this ssould not only imohc dcseloping ideals 
but also expressing them in action TI cy 
thought that other students and faculty \ ere 
going to be actuely concerned about nationsl 


Toble 64 Factor 6 Self Expression Items Reflecting Mo|or D fferences 
between Freshmen Expectatons and Sen or Experences 

Percentage Tme 

Own All 

Item Freshmen Seniors Sen ors 


251 There are a number of prominent professors who pUy a 
significant role m national or local pohue 

IS Discussions get quite heated with a lot of display of feeling 

IfiS Students get so absorbed tn larious acuMUcs that they 
often lose all sense of tune or personal comfort 

282 Very few things here arouse much exatement or feeling 
(False) 

161 Students are actively concerned about national and m 
lernational affairs. 

191 Students arc encouraged to take an acme part m soaal 
reforms and political programs 

14 There is a lot of interest here m student ibeatrical groups 

2a3 Class discussions are typically vigorous and mierne 

IW Most students here would not like to dress up for a fancy 
ball or a masquerade (False) 

44 When students run a project or put on a show cxerybody 
knows about it 

ll Scudent pep raJJies parade* dances amlials or demon 
strations occur scry rarely (False) 

43 Students put a lot of energy into csaythiug they do-m 
class and out 

162 An open duplay of emouon would embarrau most pro' 
fessors (False) 

132 ^fost students respond to ideas and eients in a pretty cool 
and detached way (False) 

252 Sludem! lend to hide llieir deeper feelings from one on 
Ollier (False) 

1S2 Graduation is a pretty matter-offact unemotional event 
(False) 

164 It IS easy to obtain student speakers for dubs or meeiings 

Average 

•Pereenuse. for ..e». o.rleJ sre for F.l«-,»po»e » l.e,ed 


781 
81 1 


892 

91) 

857 

781 
84 8 
75 3 

77 3 
at 5 

78 3 

74 7 

76J 

73 0 

73 6 

72 1 
714 
792 

(□ Faaof 6 


572 

315 

565 

6-)? 

390 

572 
5a 4 
262 

518 

485 

50 4 

454 

227 

41 0 

44 1 

479 

150 


302 

396 

50 2 

567 

512 

30 3 
S’ 6 
14 9 

50 0 

58 0 

52 6 

491 

516 

49 7 

510 

51 4 
a48 
482 
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and mtcrnalional affairs that a number o£ 
promment professors play a significant role in 
national or local poUtics and that they rsould 
be encouraged to take an active part m soaal 
reforms and political programs ilie expres 
Sion of strong personal beliefs and convictions 
being far from rare here An even higher 
percentage of them believe that no one needs 
to be afraid of expressing extreme or unpopuhr 
viewpoints in this scltool since it has an ex 
cellent reputation for academic freedom and 
the values most stressed here are open minded 
ness and objecuviiy 

Barely halt of the seniors considered any of 
these statements to be true (see Table 64) 

It is all the more noteworthy that ihe stu 
dents do not consider these interests to be char 
actcristic of themselves when they arrive Un 
like the small minority entering elite liberal 
arts colleges who arc intellectual nonconform 
ISIS they reveal no coUecuve lendenaes toward 
political activism or even lugh aademic mou 
vation (see Tigures 19 to 23) What they de 
scribe for the colleges then is what they expect 
these institutions to do for them not because 
of what they themselves are like but because 
tins is what they believe is supposed to be going 
on in higher education 

Sources of the Myth 

The incoming freshman s expectations for the 
college he has just entered are neither cynical 
indifferent nor dissolute On the contrary he 
brings with him to college a naive enihusiasuc, 
and boundless ideahsm concerning its ways and 
purposes Although he probably feels that he 
knows well enough how his sdiool differs from 
others ilic particular pattern of activities that 
makes for these differences is not nearly so 
evident to him as the common stereotype of 
college life that he shares with other incom 
ing freshmen 

Freshmen tell us that they get their infonna 
lion from friends family and high school coun 
selors (McLaughlin 1966) They loo must 
share the siereoiypc then and properly 
enough since they would all seem to be lacking 
in concrete mfoTmation Few of Uie peers or 
parents of these freshmen have been to college 
Miliough almost half tlie cohorts of their moth 
ers and fathers completed high school barely 
one m five continued on in school (American 
Council of Education 1964) Their counselors 


tcnil lo be ihc products of a particular type of 
educatton and could also bate a 
sense ol what other schools arc really hke 
seems probable that the freshman lus patenu 
teadicrs and friends would all lend to i ea i 
college hfe inicittng tt with the pronuse ol 
greater demands as vscll as greater p easur 
thus justifying the sacnfices of ^ 

encouraging even greater efforts in tic 

The popular culture itself has little to wy 
oil the subject of college chiracicristics 1 w 
collegiate image for the parenu of todays siu 
dents was embodied m Of Thee I Sing^ a 
Buckle Down Winsockic an era 
cided with the nubility of Joan Blondell and 
Betty Grable The Male Animal introduced 
new genre of lender— rather than absent min 
professors and their problems, and there 
been no clear ponrajals of campus life as su 
since Few students pass through the . 
Malamud McCarthy or Snow Barby ^ 
dormitory room is modeled after a Miami 
hotel suite and her college accessories are to 
a discotheque party The colleges that o 
GiUis and Hank attended on television vscm 
modeled after high schools with ashtrays 
Yet the details of college hfe are clear 
to Uiose who are acuve paruapants m «l 
dents differentiate their own school 
from others as we have seen iliroughout 
book and their respective faculues 
iJieirown descripuons of the same schools ( a 
Re Stern 1958) Stafford (1969) 
freshmen perceive the school no differently 
other students by Uie end of the first 
Only one group has been found on 
that shares the freshman myth— the adnimist 
tors (Cohen R. Stern 1966) Evidently h® 
read the same literaturel ® 

It seems very likely that the freshman 
IS jiut that a reffeciion of the idealized 
tion of higher educauon in our soaety t 

the Items just ated from the Self j 

■* — beyo»<* 


factor suggest that this image may go 


the colleges that it may represent the 
sions of the contemporary Hero— active e 
Uonally involved politically oriented a 

The coUeg^ 


of action rather than reflection 


(1969) 


•Indeed since th s was written Speeglc 
has found that college catalogs correspond p 
CCI pronics obuined from upperclassmen 
well hoivever to profiles based on freshmen 
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then 1 $ expected to produce ihjs transfonaanon. 
helping the John Kennedy to spnng fonJi from 
witlun Uie shell of each freshman svaiting to 
be called to his true mission m life eager to 
make real and vital connecuons 
Viewed m this light the protest movements 
at Berkeley, Brandeis. Lafayette and Oklahoma 
City take on a very speafic significance These 
are not a variant of the panty raids of the 
19^0$ Kor arc they a highbrow oreven middle 
broiv-. version of the medieval like wildness of 
the turned-on oty crondj of mods rockets 
hoods and studs Destructiveness is tlie excep- 
tion rather than the rule among these students 
11 is the police who must be trained m non 
violence and who must learn to hmit their 
use of physical aggression if peace is to be pre 
served Roving bands of students engaged 
in orgies of wming and Viendung may not 
have been entirely chaiacterisuc of all university 
life m the 1600 s but the frequency of violent 
armed student revolts in die Middle Ages has 
been amply documented Todays Amencan 
undergraduate may nor be the counterpart of 
the French petit bourgeois or of the En^isli 
young gentleman bur they are not uhat they 
were either anymore and none of tlico really 
resemble the medieval vagabond sdiobr 
On the contrary the new student arrives with 
greit expectations reinforced by everyone save 
the curiously cynical upperclassmen or faculty 
member vshora lie is not likely to know any 
way Convinced that his travails have now been 
rewarded by his entrance into the Commumty 
of Scholars lie looks forward to the best he had 
known m high sdiool-the rare moment* of real 
inidJectual exaieroent a teacher who gave him 
the sense of being a person rather than a pupil 
the discovery of ideals to whidi people had 
dedicated themselves— to all this and even 
headier undreamed of new miracles of par 
ticipation and fulfillment that are now to he 
come commonplace 

No mere college could fulfill such expeaa 
tions The siudeni comes to realize this after 
he has been on campus for a short while and 
the disillusion can nowhere be more acute tlian 
at the large universities where the discrepancy 
between student needs and institutional cn 
vironment is the roost extreme 

But size alone cannot be UiC critical vanaWe 
Mudi smaller schools than Berkeley or Ohio 


State, schools the size of Brandeis, Drew or 
Lafayette with enroUmems under 2000 have 
also had major confroauuans wicA tfieir stu 
deni* ta the Ja*t few years. The common de 
nominator in all of these cases has been ideo- 
Ibgical, similar m many respects to the six 
rcbeUions at PnnccioJi betwen ISOO and 18J0 
and tlic one at Harvard jn 1823 iliat resulted 
in the expulsion of over half the graduaiing 
class The background then as now invohed a 
disillusioned dissatisfied but idcaUsiic student 
body led by a militant minority of students and 
faculty similarly responsive to the forces of 
soaal change and eager to institutionalize them 
in campus reforms (Rudolph 1965 pp 118-119) 
The issues then mvohcd lingering forms of 
pununism that were prolonging the transition 
from the iheolopcally-onentcd colonial college 
to the secular school of the nmeiecnih century 
source of lawyers and tcadiers as well a* minis- 
ter* teaching natural science along with nat 
ural Jaw The problem now u with the pieriial 
isra that served sucii instrumental cduoiional 
purposes well enough but has become increas- 
ingly anutheiical to current values. 

77<tf ColUge and Social Change 
Two propositions appear central to theemerg 
wg soaa} order 

1 Equality of access to tiie formal institutions 
of soaety particularly those underlying soaal 
mobiliiy education, occupation residence and 
medical care 

2 As a corrolary the extension of power 
both political and economic to a larger proper 
lion of the total commumty 

The distinaise forms of current legislation 
have Sieen concerned witJi die achievement of 
these goals rather than with their cnunaation. 
Tlie siROifiancc of these two objccmcr hes less 
in their innosaoon iban in their rtaOuroation 
©f procesKs llut have been at work for a 
considerable penod of time The ihiriics saw 
an acceleration of a process of industnal icgu 
Ution and economic redistribution that had al 
ready begun cvrlicr in tic century the Great 
Soocc) was simply a continuation of the same 
trend. 

Buc all of lh« is in the service of an even 
more basic leveling process that lias liccn at 
work for a far longer penod of time The claim 
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10 pnwkgc a. a birlliright has all but dis- 
appeared from the iiorld the \rab nations 
protiding one ot the tew examples ol its sur 
M\al lor other than ioi.en purposes Speedi 
dress and personal h^gicne-once Uic roost 
obsious tests o£ genuht)-no longer diflerentiatc 
quite so sharply The sery ssord gentleman 
is on us svay to becoming as archaic as nobil 
ity Diflerenual status based on economic 
siraiificauon sex or race has also been not so 
quietly eroding children are reared to m 
creasmgly adsanced ages svitli little regard m 
either clothes or condua for their sex svomen 
approadi men in funaion as well as m manner 
and appearance and the ^cgro is on the \ergc 
of minimal but nesertlieless absolute equality 
The cquahzauon in these cases is one of actual 
participation rather tlian ol potential opponu 
mty The press for democratization that dc Toe 
quesille sav. as the central genius of American 
culture has not only become a v-orlduide 
phenomenon but has gamed momentum as it 
has spread acusaung the undcrpnsilcged cscry 
v.herc It has not» reached the last and largest 
of these imnonues the young adults 
When times arc hard youUi paruopatc m 
man s estate soon enough W hy not then svhen 
surrounded by surplus^ Earlier scaraty models 
for self denial prepared nesv generauons of 
achiescrs but these seem irrelesani now The 
older forms arc going replaced not so much 
by new ones as by an all-encompassing reads 
nc» for change and for faale adapubility The 
family has become more a source of affccuse 
trust than of soaal salue although the emphasis 
had once been the other v»ay around The 
cliurch has shots n itself ready enough to break 
with traditional structures The current inter 
faith TappTochement reflects the temper of these 
changes and the optimistic etolulionism of 
Chardin is more in keeping with the tunes than 
the alienation of Kierkegaard Education has 
become increasingly onenied toward teaching 
cltildrcn /loui to think rather than what em 
pliasizmg problem soUing skills miher than the 
acquisition of information 

MI of our major sooal institutions hare par 
tiapaicd in this shift in focus dunng the past 
30 yean from proscnplion to catalyst like fa 
aluation I’cnonal autonomy or sclf-detenntna 


pedagogy base each comnbuicd their share 
but perliaps the most significant sign of all is 
lo he found in die usages ol leisure now cmcig 
iiig-or umc for rccrcauon ralhcr than recuptra 
non Leisure actisilies are becoming s)non) 
mous uilli the discoscr^ and dcsclopmeni o 
new personal resources and sl)Ic ihe reahranon 
of self in esciyday life 

Tlie consequences of these dianges for a 
cliild of the times seem likely to be m the e 
sclopmcm of a capaaiy for considerable ^ 
bility in adapting to rapid social diange 
IS the personality of a consumer rather ° 
a protluccr onenied inwardly to the discosciy 
of needs and outwardly toward the means or 
thtir fulfillment 

The funaional relcsance of such a life snle 
in an afllucni soaeiy isobvious Thesiabilityo 
this type of economy depends on its capaaiy 
to consume Its legislative programs are 
voted charactcristially to the fulfiUm^tu o 
needs rather than their regulation But “ 
employment is a problem for the new 
class lU leisure existing by necessity rather 
choice and being sustained on negative taxaiio 
rather than inhcnied wealth The transm®^ 
from a Puritan past to a seemingly 
future comes hard and if Sammy need no lon^ 
run he may nevertheless take his own 
a mark of personal inadequacy rather 
of society $ success This is a new form ^ 
soaal expendabihty the unemployables o * 
fcit rather than poverty The physical deforou 

ues of the materially underprivileged— luber^ 

losis rickets and so on— are on their vs ay tow 
becoming historical anachronisms shall the si^ 
of our times be the functional incapaaties 
the psychologically depnved’ 

The college of the past 75 yean u particular J 
lU suited in such a context Its vsellwom 
vices for encouraging industry and orderliness 
are exerases in preparation for a life that 
longer IS Its basic organizational structur 
grades credits and courses— reflects its ded’^ 
tion to insmimenial learning eduation ^ 
preparation for something else But the 
It served so well are no longer quite so 
dent The pnee of sloth is not starvation a 
the drive for achievement may not earn a 


tion IS as s gmfjcant an emergent in the new greater disuncuons than a gutful of ulcers 

ecumenical humanism of theology as ii is ,n the deed heedless protluciiviiv mnv soon be niorf 

new soaal woik Pediatrics psydioUicrapy and sinful than luxunous waste espeaally d 
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sumption IS total and nothing is left behind to 
clutter up the landscape 

The problem is not with the times but uiih 
the %alues diat are out ol joint The old myths 
are worse than irrelesant, but the building of 
a new ethic for aviltzation is a slow ueb 
There is another side to the college tliat u 
germane here, however The freshmen myth 
suggests a student s readiness to accept the 
sdiool as a atadel for consummatory learning 
i?ie home for the most princely of all leisures 
Their expectations reflect a naue faith in the 
college as an instrument for rationahiy com 
mitment, integrity, and mutuality, a new City of 
God, dedicated to reason and served by a com 
munity of scholars who are not withdrawn from 
life but in It, not detached from others but 
loving not preparing but being 
The conviction that this must be so is almost 
beyond the need for revolt most students and 
young faculty are less outraged by the dis- 
crepancy between myth and reality than iliey 
are startled by the mcongruiues The pressures 
however are clearly on the colleges to conform 


And the schools are becoming more alike at 
tempting to combine academic strength wiui 
personal iniiniacy in accordance with a mode] 
(hat has had no prototype in higher education 
before The elimination of grades as a coeravc 
device, joint parnapation in cumculuni dtangc 
and administration, ihe witlidrawal ol custodial 
supervision in the name of the family that 
would Itself no longer attempt to excrase such 
prerogatives, are all pointing toward the future 
of (lie college coramunity 
Tliere is a Utopian quality in this community 
lint weds the intellectual austenty and respea 
for the individual that characterized the old 
liberal arts college with die closeness and 
warmth of the church related scliooli But then 
there is much that is Utopian m contemporary 
thought Kenneth Bouldmg has said tliat be 
would not be surprised it there should be a 
boy right now in some valley in the East who 
IS going to be the louiider of ihc next major 
world religion I would be even less surprised 
if he turned out to be an undergraduate at one 
of our large state umversiues today 
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The MusMrr xntitutjoij]} dau he hue been 
rrvjthijjjj 111 |i,e ha\e 

prowded an ifKcrcncn^ dncraaioK from our 
ortxuul pur/xne Ue hate }>ee» hnijerutg along 
‘hcitriiet* 3 y «> <o jjKak dnetted Ly the hrKi 
ol the iiutiane scructiirc loomiUR up in the 
diKancc hefote ut The pictiite i« still m 
campleic, there arc too matiy details to lie 
taieti ID hy a fevi djn«»g Rlaiifei n«t ».e hate 
ai leati pmen some tense of ilic osenll ex 
tenor dcsif;t) at vc hurry on our s»ay iimde 
The mctapliir it cxtrasacaiit but all too 
appropitaie hc are tidl on the ouiside looLinfi 
III \\f staned out on a searrh for » s*ay of 
tclatitiji personal iicedt to eimronmenial press 
m the ||<|ie that the icchnisal meant for tlis- 
eussing the toiiRrucnce of these tho tyvemt 
would then {icmm >ii to make more preose 
staKineiiis alsout future bchasior The tools 
fur deseiiliinf{ cacii of the systems have been 
<ic\cIo{K(l and found ulc(]uatr each to iltoun 
but despite their source in a common con 
ccpiu-il scheme they iiill remain inaccessible to 
one another The words are similar in both 
laiigu-iKts and teem to mean the same ihmp 
but ‘o loiiR at the comparisons rcniain snbil 
wc cannot l>e sure 

A icvicw of tlic •mempts chat hate been rotde 
to silidiic ilic Indexes will help ns to see Iiow 
' far wc hisc come and where wc sliU hate to Ro- 
by way of preparition for ilic sohilion lo be 
olTcriil later in this diiptcr 

SOME REMARKS ON VAllDliy 
Tlic accuracy of x psychological appraisal of 
I iiioil cr person is tommoidy contulcred to Insc 
been cst ibiishid it time is agreement with other 
f jp|>rjis.iK tiller ohyccinc or judgmental or 
if some form of foiiurincni behmor occurs that 
MIS predicted by lie appraiser Tic fonocr 


Will be refemd to as talidaiion by e/junafenee 
the Inter as \ahdaiion by consequence 

CifUittiUnf lahiiiiy 

O|)ctai*on3l equitakncc should be rcstnacd 
III principle to obstrtations nnde under similar 
orctnmianeis at approximately die same time 
III practice any jioMUte relatiomhip with a 
immmally rrletani sanable is likely to be of 
fertd III ctidciice eten with criterion measures 
oliiaincd prior to the nirrent appraisal if it can 
be picsiimeJ iliai ilie earlier jierfonnancc could 
iKM liasc innufiiced the preicnt one In this 
rcsiicct H IS gcnenily CDiisidercd preferable for 
the intcstigator to be tonlly unaware of the 
identity of the |>erfonnef on one if not both 
of the |M0 occasions. In the case of group tests 
this IS not hkcly to be a problem since the 
entire analysis may be processed blindly In 
obscnaiiom of people howeser maintaining 
Ilic iiitcgTUy of tie inscstigaior is more difli 
cult \ classic example of sucli a methodological 
osersight otcumd in the Cabroniia auihon 
lanaiilsm studies inicrMCWS intended to cor 
roboraie f scale scores were conducted by per 
sonnri not unaware of the subjects prior test 
performance and classification 
Some safeguard Is essential in order to rule out 
such extraneous sources of equisaicnee between 
two sets of responses from the same subject £scn 
if the influence of a third sanablc can be 
ehmiintcd howtstr the resulting relittonship 
If suit in iisctf of limited significance if it has 
not iHieii tied to some referent oacstcle diir im 
mcdrite met/ od boii/id lerbaJ response conicxi 
Consider for example x collccnoJi of iher 
nsomeiers of sariaos sinpes and materials In 
lirtorrchuons of tiieir readings may help to 
rcstal those dm ire similar in scnsitnity but 
wc woull still be unable lo choose bec«een 
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se\eral such subsets or calibrate those that arc 
to>ar>,ng logcllicr «ilhm .he same group but 
at diflercnl absolute \alucs \ sahu «‘tr 
luometer is one that is coordinated to an 
external process acceptable as a sample of Iicat 
and IS relatively unmnucnced by other processes 
considered irrelevant sucli as humidity or ni 
mosphertc pressure The physical standard is 
usually dictated by convenience and mvanance 
Early ilicrmoroeters vstre calibrated to snovv 
temperature and the summer sun but the 
freezing and boiling points of water were 
quickly perceived to be more reliable and con 
venicnily accessible 

In personality measurement there ts no clear 
consensus regarding appropriate standards In 
deed the cuirenl view conceals this tgnonnee 
of behavioral phenomena relevant to the test 
response by suggesting that all overt responses 
are m some measure a manifcsution of per 
sonaluy and therefore the test response is 
worthy of study m us own nglu This is a 
somewhat curious revtnal of the situation in 
the physical sacnces Instead of having some 
antecedent idea of i specific psydiological event 
(like heat ) for whidi to seek an exact mcav 
urement we have increasingly refined measure 


in some arcji ihan in othcri Eoundarici bait 
at ibe lean been placed around the oibcreiie 
Mettiingly ci.dliii iKiMbibncs lor describing on 
going bcbasioral episodes 

I he caiegoiirition of gross bchasior is m 
ilJiir no less inrerenlial than lest iiilerprelalion 
Obscnirs base diir.tuliy in agreeing on Iheir 
appraisals ol ibe actions of anollicr person 
they csen f.i.d i. diinmll .0 decide bos. lo 
S.bai consniuics agreement or nn 


Icrciicc f 

My ovvii first cxpcnencc with the ironies 
ainctplual ciiunalcncc occurred in the tours' 
ol an assessment ol graduate students m physics 
and il eology The men preparing (or ihc min 
isiry setmtd in be exceptionally Irec in Ih' » 
(cpt-ificc of tlicir own impulses Bchin t 
decorous public facade was nnothcr very ' 
fcrciit surface In the privacy of tlicir 
they taught a somewhat startled assessment stait 
roaring new versions of staid old hymns an 
tl c twinkle in their eye the morning 
for a fellow conspirator who also . 

the human joke \N hen they married they di 
so impulsively and gladly and the less i ^ 
understood ihcir own behavior under i e 
cumvtanccs ilic more convinced they were o 


ments tor which we would like to find some 
relevant event Our bus of paper cliange pat 
terns on a scenungly nonrandom and highly 
reliable basis but what suie of afTain they signal 
has yet to be deiermincdl 
Tlic difficulty lies not with the subjective 
aspects of behavioral observation but in the 
complexity of the interaction forms Time is 
subjective but a clock can be coordinated with 
die transit of the sun or the oscillation of a 
crystal Thermometers similarly relate our seme 
of temperature to a scale coordinated with 
the transformation of water into a solid or a gas 
What IS needed are equally nonsubjecUve re 
ferents for personality processes 

Analyzing the dimensions of test responses 
isolated from the thing world in which beliavior 
interactions take place as Cattell (1964) urges 
has some logic to it nevertheless The variables 
emerging from such analyses help to narrow 
the search for interactions most likely to lend 
themselves to codification The factors yielded 
up by the Indexes and by the insmimenu 
most closely related to them suggest that at 
tempts to formalize the observation and record 
mg of iiiteracuon states may be more fruitful 


the genuineness of their feelings 
! he pliysiosis on the other hand 
be far more bnlhant dnvmg achicvcincn 
oriented students who alternately 
and gave all The intensely ascetic pcs* ° 
preparation for an examination for exa p 
was often followed by an orgiastic blast 
next weekend and lowered avoidant eyes i 
Monday after in shame for having lost tsmt™ 
When the physicists were described at 
lively ovcnntellectualized and lacking m 
laneity however the late Enneo Fermi (whose 
students they were) objected His students wct^ 
as labile as anybody s he felt and offered 
evidence a then current local joke Everyoo 
had been enormously amused by a student 
detailed credit debit analysis of a girl he w 


proposing to marry Their capacity to 


laugh at this obsessive colleagues expen*^ 


seemed a clear enough refutation of my i 


I thought and my asking what they ha 
found so funny was more automatic than **^*^j^ 
tional His carelessness Fermi shot 
seemed tint anyone might be expeaed to 
up such a list (engaged ministers take no 
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liMt only fools vicre so mdtscrcci as lo lease 
flicni lying about forgeifullyl 
Another attemjH at consensual salidalion 
fajJetl ivheti a football coach refused to accept 
a test-derned description of one of his samty 
as aggressne The AI s for most of the team had 
suggested them to be relatisely doale passise 
giants whose hostility brolc out only »n the 
sanctioned limits of the stadium The excep 
lion was one of a small minority whose test 
data reflected a barely controlled continually 
seething anger The coach howcscr considered 
him a reasonably typical red blooded American 
boy It was true that there had been some 
trouble downtown when he had reacted >io- 
lently to a passerby svho brushed against him 
tn the street and (he coach also recalled that he 
was unnecessanly brutal in practice senmmage 
With (he scrubs and had once punched out the 
window panes in his room one by one with 
his bare hands But he always settled down 
after coach-a six foot six 260 pound former 
lineman himseU-had a man to man talk with 
lum up against a locker room door Aggressise 
ness oliMously depends on your point of new 
&nd there is not much that looVa like it to a 
beholder who stands high abose all tlai muscle 
It IS perhaps because of these kinds of dilG 
culnes that the exploration of eyjuiialeoce 
M3 atfreeraent with the judgment of others has 
l>ecn neglected in recent years Tiierc arc good 
designs tn this area )iowe*eT such as those 
developed by Vernon yean ago in the study of 
styles of personal expression (Vernon 1956 
1953 WoUT 1943) Do subjects rccogniie their 
own protocol tvhen it is presented to tliem 
among a group of fii e or six others? What kinds 
of differences tend to improve their chances 
of making the discrimination? Reduce them? 
Are therapists supenisors or colleagues able 
to maidj test-denied descriptions against mme 
rosters of subjects known to them with better 
than diance accuracy? Another more complex 
procedure might involve the dassificaiion o 
each member of a large group of subjects known 
to one anoiher-an academic department fac 
torycrew military unit dub group and so on- 
on the basis of similarities m test profile fol 
lowed by ibe presentation of the resulting lists 
of names lo each group member with the ^ 
quest to give his reasons for coiisidenrig 
subset homogeneous 

Scanlon (1958) explored the Jaiier design 
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with a class of medical students The AI profiles 
of 76 subjects were dassiGcd by veaor sum 
manes m len subgroups and compared with 
sitidcni ratings of personality diaractenstics of 
dtvsmaics assignctl to each group Differences 
between vector subgroup ratings wca significant 
beyond the OOf level and significant positive 
correlations were obtained between rating and 
vecror angle 

A related effort by Mueller (19623) produced 
more equivocal results however Eleven sub 
jeets with maximally distinctive summary 
vectors were selected from a population of 50 
certified secondary school counselors Judges 
cfforis to predict the counselors AI responses 
on the basis of tapes of their interviews with 
dicius were successful but were accounted for 
by only six scales Undemanding 5aence En 
ergy Aggression Harm Avoidance and Fan 
nsied Adiieienienf IvithermoTe ihe judges 
varied considerably in their relative accuracy 
among each of these individual variables Sub 
scquenily it was found that insightful judges 
were the most accurate and insightful subjects 
were the easiest to prcdjci-whcre insight refers 
CO the relationship between the respondents 
AI scores and his own estimate of his scores 
(MocHer IW^^b) 

On the other liand a double-blind analysis 
and identification of AI protocols from six 
parents of children under therajiy in the Onon 
tlaga County Child Guidance Center was at 
tempted successfully in an unpublished pilot 
Study by Stem Ross and Braen All six bhnJ 
analyses were positively matched with their 
Sources by tfie attending psycJifVtnst vvho also 
noted parallels between our assesitnem of the 
Same sex parent and his ovtn appraisals of the 
child in treatment 

Other informal blind analyses of psycho- 
llierapy patients problem students and in 
dustrial personnel have also been recognized 
and confirmed by psychiatnsis m ifie first two 
cases and management stipenisors m the ilwrd 
but no definitive siiidies have J>ecn made with 
such a procedure as yet 
CowseqiteMf f'alidity 

Tlie two anecdotes of the piysicist and the 
foodiall player were really offered not so much 
for comic rtdief as for what they icadi us about 
consequent vaJidaiion Tie new behavior wc 
hid just learned about in each ease— the physi 
usts wedding list the ballplayers violence- 
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nas not knoiin at th= time o[ the asiassinen. 
but It appeared to be immediately leconalablc 
tilth our otvn test based knowledge The tcra 
poral relationship between assessment and be 
havior IS o! no signiSance here what matters 
IS that the behatioral etent was unknown at 
the time o[ the assessment but seemed to follow 
logically as a consequence of the personality 
charactcnstics suggested by that analysts or 
was at least not inconsistent with it This recog 
nition of presumed consequence is what Dilthey 
referred lo as a i/erslehen 

Our assessment of another indnidual sug 
gests how he is likely to behave but not 
lb here or vs hen There are too many different 
things a hosule ballplayer might do depending 
on the opportunities that present themselves to 
him that are beyond his or our control The 
diffiailiy of anticipating any particular one of 
Uiese myriad alternauves leads us to frame our 
expectations in very general terms But since 
the events themselves can usually be turned 
to fit such broadly stated predictions by anyone 
clever enough to be earning a living as a 
psychologist in the fint place it behooves all 
of US to be properly skepnal of such proofs 
Being skeptical is not the same as being 
negative however The new information ob 
tamed about the athlete was consistent with 


unfyiis of personal actions is seen .0 imolse 
the consltuelion of judgments of 
sequence, by means of deducuons dented from 
psycliologieal theory Uebets example is 
homely hut instructive 

Let IIS jssumc a temperamental young ^ 

„ tired of certain misdeeds of her hitlc child and as 
a good Gennan who docs not pay homage to 

thS^comaincdinBuschs fine lines 

IS ilie rod-only the minds power penetra 

soul gives It 1 solid cuff [-‘‘I 

that the howls of the child release in P 
familias who as a German is 

superior understanding of everything me u S 

rearing of children the need to remonstrate 
her on “teleological grounds Then s c 
for example expound the thought and o c 
an excuse that if at that moment she . 

let us assume “agitated" by a quarrel with 
that the aforementioned disciplinary P 
uould not have been used at all or would no 
been applied in that way she will ‘ 

admit to him he really knows that she » 
ordinarily m ihai state She refers him ^ 
to his cinpincal knowledge regarding 
motives which in the vast inajoriiy o ® 
generally possible constellations would have 
another less irrational effect She clainw 
words that the blow which she delivered w ^ 
accidental" and not an adequately ® 

.. .Vs. 1 wsV„v.nr of her child (1943 PP 


what we already knew more so than if we had 
learned only that he vvas an avid nfleman and 
hunter and decidedly more consistent than the 
information that his hobby was making color 
close ups of flowers and he ran a pliotography 
club for young children in a neighborhood 
settlement house in lus spare time As Weber 
pointed out long ago some outcomes are more 
relevant than oUiers Our understanding of 
an event can be saud to rest on the one hand 
on knowledge of certain facu (oniologi 
cal knowledge) belonging' to the histoncal 
situation and ascertainable on the basis of 
certain sources and on the other hand 
knowledge of certain known empirical rules, 
particularly those relating to the ways in which 
human beings are prone to react under given 
situations (nomological knowledge*) (Weber. 
1919 p 174) 

\\ eber s use of nomothetic laws of the 
mmd to serve as the links of the hypothetical 
causal cliain tying an event-outcome to an event 
origin derives from Windclband and has the 
same ugnificancc as Uiat given it more recently 
by Cronbacli and Mechl (lOao) The causal 


W8 > 9) 

There is unfortunately no genuine 
ical theory that allows us to move con e 
from one psychological point to another 
a usual motive to a customary 
have no cmpmcal knowledge compara 
Uiat of the eighteenth-century chemist by ® 
of which he could say that certain 
corroded iron placed in a powerful 
known as aqua regia produced the odor o 
bad eggs Nor do we have fundamenta P 
aples from wluch to derive logical consequ^n 
with the confidence of the mathetnai*^^*’ 
physical saeniist . 

But the methodology is nevertheless app 
ble \Vc are able to idenufy the more o 
dnve states of living organisms and the ^ 
normally assoaated with them— hunger 
sex sleep The readiness states the 
favor of some forms of interaction rather 
others that are of interest to the personolOo^ 
are in need of similar identificaiion and 
crahzation The present group of 
personality dimensions suggest themseh^ 
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ihc elements for such an empirical analysis 
to be related systematically to a v,ide ^arlely of 
behavioral slates for the purpose of developing 
the psychological calculus of probability that 
Weber liad m mind 

The program is a long one Some of the 
present dimensions are undoubtedly anifaas 
and the best of them are no doubt crudely meas- 
ured But it we are on the right track a corpus 
of nomological knowledge will gradually develop 
that could be said in retrospect to have \ah 
dated the present tests By the time this occurs 
(if u does) their validauon will be of bale 
significance however They will have preasely 
the same importance as one of Fahrenheit s early 


glass tubes 

Embarking on this program involves three 
basic approaches 

Class Memoersiiip The most venerable of 
the procedures for consequent validation emails 
the capability of the insirument for disaimmat 
iiig between subjects classified in groups on the 
basis o[ some discrele piedctemined exieraal 


crilenon such as occupaiion asoiation or 
major nelii The assumpiion here is that butch 
era ami bakers must be d.Herent kinds ot people 
and a good asiessmem desice t-ill rcseal dider 
encc. belucen them that ».n no, sem tneon 
sitten, full the bloodletling of the former ot 


the dough kneading of the latter 

The test IS not a atocal one unfottunaiely 
since personali.r characlenmc. “J 

such meal roles are nc.her necessary »r 
ficient conditions for admission per o 
or tenure m them As the sr.fe f 
umlogist once told me fhen I 
heasy conUdenlialny at a cocktail , 

heriiusband had tome to elect 
Why bed had an Oder to jom 

friends fUh aoes, ah.,. bed 

his training was completed P 

„,s too good the risks too sl.gln • 

friend, and dte.r commnnny 

UD T/irv suggested he take ax ^ .j to 

Sd Her.fncasshe.o.dn.e,|n.^ 

imply Iha. I «.s '’"'f he ennosuy and 

common misconception character 

lack of self deception that happ 


nsycliologisis jgje ,n 

antasy undoubtedly doe. pl y 


actcnstics of incumbents may differ from those 
of recruits to tlie extent that the latter have not 
yet been exposed to the modulating influences 
of expcnence in the field There is a distinction 
to be made between qualities tliai are a con 
sequence of partiapaiion in a career and those 
that predispoM an individual toward choosing 
it in the first place The voice and beanng of 
the successful teacher are perhaps less sinking 
sugmaia than the lung tissue of the coal miner 
or house painter i!ie hands of the tailor or the 
stoop of the shoemaker but they are nonethe- 
less a reflection of experience m the occupation 
raiher than an mdicauon of readiness for it 
In addition u;tthin a given field there arc 
often opponunities for very different kinds of 
performances allowing for vanauons of moii 
vation perhaps comparable in diversity to those 
hftueen different fields Pedantry for example 
IS not peculiar to a professonhip obsessives in 
mediane library work law enforcement and 
so forth can all make their own opportunities 


ar selfaciualirauon 

Despite these hmitauons discnminaiion be 
ween vocational speaalties by means of non 
oeniiive measures is possible as the oldest and 
.est-csiabhshed of objective psychological leiti 
,f,er the measures of inielhgence-ihe Strong 
.otmionsl imtrtst Bl.uk-hss ckiirly dmon 
irared A 'eiy t>tly unpubinhtd A1 study by 
^nc (1953) at the University of Chicago ^ 

, miners Office throws further light on this 
Items from die Strong were aided by needs 
•aiegones and the keys for lawyer ministj 
md^oacher «c,« then trandamd mm nc^ 
sntern. Tim tesulung conSgur.nons «tra 
round to be quite similar to those obtained from 

rt. tor Lple. of mdn, duals inte same 
professions The representauon of need, o h 

Mrong U heat.ly biased honeser 1? of n 
are re.inclcd to prarlnafn™ 

™u other need, are nipre.emed by fiie nem. 

mher ot studies sinee then base sl.o.n 
ihderonros het.ee,, ““^'"”'0.00 

preprofessional group. „„ s„J 

"Te meS Valtie. (ob.te.nev 
Mudents in fi'C internal mcdi 

gynecoloCT ‘‘7' ‘ ‘7 and found .he faculty 

S^ mdierregarflessot field There 
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lor each field FunVenstem (1960) Found that 
Hartard Medical School entrants onented tt>- 
siard sets.ee as pmaiuonets ssere more out 
and expans.se d.an researchonented 


going 


enusint. hut less aggressisc and nonconlonni^ 
than Uiose s,ho ssere psjchiatncalli 


Students clioosing smgery appeared to he more 
conFotnung ach.esemenl-onemed, and ordeily 
than those choosing psychiatry, svhereas the 


latter v.erc higher in expressn 


eness and in m 


trospea.se interests (W olaisty. King LFunlen 
stem. 1961) Figure 60 shous these diBerences 
expressed in terras of factor scores 

Studies of nurses! base been made at the 
Umsersity of Texas (Richards 8. \Vhiie. I960. 
Moore. Whitt, i, Willman. 1961), S>7acuse 
Umsersity. Presbyterian St, Luke’s in Chicago 
(NJauksch 1958) , and Beth Israel in Boston 
Thev appear to be more submusne. more con 
trolled and less intelleaually onented than 
college v^oraen generally Similar 6nding$ base 
been reported for teachers (Donoian, 196$, 
Gilhi 1962 1964, Hanng 1956, Hanng. Stem, 
fL Cruickshank, 1958, Klohr, Ntooney, ^lsongCT, 
Pepinsks S. Peters 1959. Mervm S. DiVesu 
1959, Steinholl. 1965) Counselon on the other 
hand, seem to be more like ps)chmnc trainees 
in being less ordeil). deliberaus-e, achieveroent 
onented or dependent (Mueller. 1962c; Tuttle. 
1966) 

Disimctise personality patterns have also 
been reported for students and professionals m 
chemmiy phvsics. mcdiane, teaching, theology, 
icchnicians in industrv, and the miliiar) bv 
Rjchman and Stem (1969). Sicgelman (1957). 
Siegelman and Peck (I960), Stern (1954). Stem. 
Scanlon and Hunter (1962), Stem, Stem, and 
Bloom (1956). Tatham Stcllwagcn and Stern 
(1957), and Vaccliiano and Adnan (I96G) 
Diflcrtnces betv^cen students in vanous ma 
jors ard/or t)pc$ of insmuuons have been 
prevented througlioui this book, of course and 
have been found even at the ume of admission 
Harvard freshmen, for example, differ sig 
mficamly on the basis of elected majors, but 
the most imjiortant source of sanation among 
them IS a funmon of ihcir backgrounds (Stem. 
lOGOc) Profiles for public and pnvaic prepara 
lory uiiool students are sliostn in Figure 61 
Codiv (1962) . on the other hand, found no 
diHctcncesin \I patterns b«iv»cn girts belonging 
to IS ditlercnt sororities despite the fact lliat 


ihe houses ihemsclses ucie disunguishcd by 
sen marl-ed stereotypes 
^ther group dtFFerences base b''" 

For athletes (Naugle, Stern, R. ^ 

1956 Riddle, 196S) , deauon malting sol 

IDst .1 Stem, .957, Grady, 1964), ehren^ 
aborteis (Cole, 1958) , 
man 1966. R.cl.man S. Cassell 1969) . 
menian Amenan ethmaiy (Kemaklian, 

School dropouts and dehnquenu 
the subject of studies by Chdman ( 9 
Stem Diamond, L.ssiu. Mallor. an 
(19661 Mclaughhn (1966). Roue (19W). 
Smfclv IW. Stern ( 195 Sb). Wh.^ 
(1963) . and Williams and Stem (lOa?) 
cant relationships vvith reading ^improv 

have been reported by Bnggs (1958) an 

(1957), engineenng grades (Lett, „ 

fonnance in classes in economics (I^u' ^ 

Pepin'kv.R. Peters. 1959) and counseling ( 
icr. 196^). and general academic 
or grade point average by MeX^aug 
Ralston (1961) . Stem (1954) , Stem, S 
Bloom (1956) and Webb (1967) 


Other academic studies have invi,- - 
students (Capretla, Jones, Siegel, *- 
Stem 1965d. Lern K Ashley. 1966) , 


olsed hono" 


stud) (Froe, 196S, Gnifin, 1964 ) , creatise^ 


ing (Torrance, Baler. DeYoung. Che. 


Ghei. 


cannon, 1958, Torrance. DeYoung. 

\fichie. 1958) campus poliucal leaders l ^ 
1964). and mamed undergraduates ( * 


» Ve Arxlcnon (l^J) tor a CCI study of nursing 
tcliUbt cmiromacnu. 


1%1. Cbilman S. Meyer. 196$) 

Relationships between AI scores 
fonnuy have been investigated by , -, 2 , 
(1938) DiVcsU and Cox (1960). jj 

Bidwell, Fmme. and Scair (1961) lO 

lamsm has been measured by AI 
several studies (Donovan, Naugle. 

Stem. 1957. Cladstein. 1957. Stern 1960a 
Stem 8. Cope. 1956, Stem. Stem. R- 
Tapp 196$). and an authoniananism 
kev IS available based on items den' 
these several studies 

Normative scores can be obtained 
of the speaalized groups referred to « 
scaion . 

Deductive Studies The research ot 
covers a lot of ground substantively 
otherwise cut from the same meth 0 ^ 
cloth With few exceptions these proup* 
lolvc simple comparisons of ivao or inor* 


would l>e of some interest 


mces lAA-A"- f 

\lthough the 
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suy of apphcaiions and findings tends to m 
crease our confidence in the instruments and re 
flexncly in the findings ihcmseUcs these tre 
ncscrthcless relatisely loivlescl detnonstrauons 
of \ahdity comparable m their s^ay to Fahren 
hens earliest obscrsaiions of consistent differ 
cnees in thermometer readings for scry cold 
vatcr and ssatcr that s^as tepid The differences 
betSNceii groups seem appropriate enough but 
viC do not know liow much of the findings lo 
attribute to tlie ostensible subject classification 
boss much to other unsuspected bases on which 
the groups might differ, hoi* much to possible 
test artifacts and how much to the assessor 
himself 

A more direct approach starts from the test 
.cgrei Ihcmschn pitd.cimB ilie relationship ot 
apearicd score! or patterns to other (onus o 
consequent behavior on the assumption tiul 
the test does measure what n i! supposed to 
measuriiig Tlu! approteli also assumes the 
sahdily ot the test until prosed 
the one pre.iously desoihed 
dilterences in behasior and asks d 
s-ns„t,e enough to p.et up 
osvii tluil are not inconsistent ui u, be 
expectations sdulc the approaell no 
eons, tiered demand. o( the 
speeity m adsanee the behasioral oons^nen^ 

iLly^o he associated u..l. g.~ 

second type ot cxetei.e ' ^ („, 

to US just as we are more i p orcdicied 

that seater genemUy ‘7“ 32" 
svhen the ambient '""F'" ,„pmssed 

and neser aho.e that pom, 
by a number of ° „i„e ot 32” 

ot ishiclt happeoed to base 
The reason for this perliaps lor 

more aliemativc „ under these 

the thermometer remaining “ renaming 

circumstances “"7."r!rrrr,n .he 
ambiguity than them PP . j outcome 
ease of the serification ot a pro ^ 

The simplest torn that ,be 

ductile method can ta formal 

interencc! are '“P‘'“ „c used to identity 

Such IS the case svhen seoro „ .re ilien 

subjects whose >“'■“7“" , „,„e,h,nB d.s.iue 
observed m the hop lo an 

live will be seen that wi 

port ;«c/o interprctauo ,96,, 

and Stern (n66) and y ,y,»oU,i g reli 
1963b) offer cliaracienstics and 

, ionsh.ps between leachcr 


classroom effectiveness Tlie first of tlicse in'- 
sesiigatcd a small number ot teicliers from a 
very large population on the basis of test 
vcoies suggesung disiincuve mouvaiionaJ pat 
terns Ii was found that tcachcn with high 
needs for Achievement Humaniues-Soaal 
Sacnce and Eraouonaliiy had pupils who ob- 
tained higher scores on standardized achieve 
menc tests in vocabulary and spelling even with 
intelligence controlled Mycn inverted the 
design siudjmg the relationship of student 
personaluy factors to differences in their per 
ceptions of the same teacher and their respon 
siveness to him 

A more complex causal chain was followed 
by Wavvertheil (1955) whose analj-sis of AI 
scores for subjects classified as negatives or pos. 
uses on the bxsis ot their TAT proloroli led 
lu the geueralion ol h)-pulheie. legardlug ite» 
areas ol response diderences conBmicil in a siiB 
sequent blind analyiit DiVcsIa and Mtnvil, 
,im imesligaied relaliunships belween need 
sirenglh pereeised inslromentalily and allitude 
change ~tkiiig wiih lone modiBed AI s°'“ 
A reLtsiud, by Mueller (1966) "1“'^ 
dnreetensiies (dependency \ 

re the projeelion of potency and aeu. ty 1"'"' 
imis oL parents The use ol •'>' AI ^ 
seloping an analytic assessment model tor pre 
d Cline Ihc adclemie careers ot i group ol eng 
uS student, was desreihed h, Brodl.y 
Eichcn Moms Ma'lMt P'P'"*'''' 
rcll and Smith (1959) ernnns 

,„r;rror.h:Ta"Ar,^^^^^ 
X P-s. studies (Don^omnJ^H.™^^ 
J956 Hanng tern _ ,j (1957) found 
inckson Messick and SoHey^, .n 

AI loadings associated with in ^ ^ 
tcraciion faaors ba ci The most 

within a group of 

interesung of these os ^ 

ESiSSS- 

abroad for six m 

files obtained bclorc 1 

~"r^^thrne^“SelS^:s..,nga. 

P- - ..ncontrollcd externa, var 

p-vs 

1 rcUtionship between pc pjcij,ction of 

re be lake,, imo acrouni m lie pr 
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behaMor but lack formal conceptuahiation of 
the emiromnental system A senes of anaijses 
b\ Thistlelhssaite ss-as the first to show the in 
fluence of the academic environment as meas. 
urcd by the CCI on student motivation and 
achievement (see Chapter 15) Creamer (196a) 
tried to relate the amgrucnce between an in 
dividual s percepuon of the college environ 
ment and that of an impartial board of 
nonparuapants to the individuals level of m 
volvement in ampus aaiviues Neither of these 
investigators took the student s personality char 
acienstics into account and the latter of the 
two was further handicapped by an inappro- 
pnate reliance on rho as a measure of profile 
similarity following a procedure introduced cr 
roneously by Pace (see Chapter 15) 

Bergquut (1961) administered both the AI 
and CCI to 102 New Tner High School grad 
uates m college and found that need press ojn 
gruence for each student was posiuvely as- 
soaated with his satisfaaion with college Free 
(1962) on the other hand found that students 
whose need patiems most closely agreed with 
the prevailing press of the college were least 
likely to work up to their abihues due pre 
suraably to the fact that there seemed to 
be no dominant press for academic pursuits 
in this particular college culture (p 135) 

Otiicr efToris to relate need press congruence 
to jicrsonal satisfaction have been made by Rabb 
(19G3) and Keith (1963) Fishbume (1967) 
derived discriminani functions prcdicung volun 
larv aiintion at West Point from AI and CCI 
scales and factors Need press comparisons for 
students and faculty in a scliool of nursing were 
drawn b) Leander (1968) But none of the'C 
studies was able to resolve satisfaaonly the lecli 
meal problems involved in relating needs to 
press systcmaiicall) Despite their common con 
ccptual base (he (wo sets of measures cannot lie 
rccoiiakd with one another in a simple scale 
for «calc correspondence of variables of the same 
name Qualitative inferences are possible as in 
the case stud) tliat follows or a school means 
corrrlation matrix can l>e used to infer oon 
ngurattons of needs assoaiicd wnh anv given 
press condition and vice versa (Stern 196^) 
but ibe fncasuremcni of dimciiMonal congru 
cute rcmainctl unsolvctl prior to the culture 
tnudcl anahsis to !>c prevented laicr (pages 
2U5H) 


A STUDENT CASE STUDY 

Some further .us,ght .nto the 


the Intlexer am be obtained from an analpu 
of a angle case The student m 
one of seseral undergraduate men and uome 
selected by the staff of the student deans offi® 
as subjects for an exploratory study m prohK 
rccoguttmu They uere chosen because hq 
had been in some serious difficulty at one 
uere uellLuoun to the student personnel uorr 
ers and had responded to both the AI a" 

CCI ( expectations') at the time of eir 
mtsuon to college The tests ssere scored a 
tmerprelcd blindly by research 
psychology having no connection vtub P" 
sonnel dean s office and as it lume ou 
acquaintance with any of the subjects e* 

The resulting desenpuons were then su mi 
without identification to the student 
taff for their recognition as a test o ^ 
paaty of the instruments to yield data 
which discnminable personality descnpno 
could be made ^ 

Four cases were worked up in this way 
men and two women as a preliniinary P 
cedural test and all four unnamed 
were identified without hesitation by i ® 
sonnel staff Nothing more was done wi 
technique although the original inienuon > 
to extend this to a much longer list ® It 
haps twenty cases to be matched simultaneo 
Call Knsius as we shall call her here vv 
one of these four t 

The assessors knew that this particular 
ject was a girl with verbal aptitudes 
her in the top 6 to 8 per ttnt of the 
populauon She was substantially lower ° 
ever in reading speed (75lh -rtp* 

mathematical faabty (77ih percenule) 
also knew that she had been selected h 
others because there had been some pto 
senous enough to have brought her to 
tcntion of the Dean of Women s Offit* but 
had no idea what u was or how senous it 
really been 


nied 


Test Scores 

Gails \I faaor scores are summanK 
Figure 62 The dotted line in this figure 
senis all liberal arts women in her incDin' 


class expressed in deviauon units from 


,nal) 


mean of other student body (insututioo 

I unlike the 


means The class as a whole is not t 
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unnersuy women as we found them earber 
somewhat average in all areas but the thi^ 

In the expressive area the pattern is somewhat 
exaggerated these girls being substantially more 
egoinic than umveniiy women generally They 
also tend to be more asserUve than most other 
college women 

Gails 'cores are given in units that are de 
viaiions from tlie means of all individuals tlms 
Ueping her standard scores comparable with 
those of the class as a whole had the msiitii 
tional norms with their small standard devia 
tions been used here (as if Gail were anotlier 
whole student body rather than a single m 
dividual) the resulung standard scores would 
have tended to run oB the chart She appears 
most unlike her classmates in rejecung their 
preoccupation with appearance and dress (ego- 
ism) and in being less close sensual or friendly 
Area HI then is an imporunt source of dif 
fercnccs here for this girl although she is also 
indifferent to practical applied forms of 
achievement 


tiicness which coupled with high scores in 
Sensuousness Exhihiuonism Impulsueness an 
Emouonahty on the opposite side of the arde 
suiffiesis a rather namboyant arty type me 
marked rejection of Narcissism Sex P ay an 
Energy may reflect a physical handicap (or some 
other source of lowered seltetecm) as a result 
of whidi she maintains a guarded distant at 
mude toward her peers Her sery low scores 
concerning areas of tangible funaions-ScienK 
Academic Achiesement {Factor 4) and Appheo 
Interests (Factor 5) -further suggest the exist 
cnce of some vicanous emotional outlet o 
nonutilitanan character Given the hig 
faoluy indicated by her aptitude test sex)^ 
n would seem likely that this girl is a wn 
quite jxjssibly of poetry .. 

The other item of interest m this pro 
oinccrns the opposition of components ro 
Factors 1 and 7 She tends to be a dominating^ 
exhibiiionisiic person but is at the 
likely to seek out group settings in whi 
1 1 .w_ .narlMuate (Aoapi 


Figure 63 shows the scale scores on which this 
profile 1$ based but the detiiled piaure emerges 
much more clearly in the circumplcx profile of 
Figure W This figure has been constructed 
around the AI factor vecton of Figure 6 page 
17 The JCtinl locaiioiis of these vectors are 
shown by the small xs looted around the 
perimeter of llie arclc The disnnce between 
vectors Ins been biscacd providing an area 
which IS equivalent to the relative uni<|ucness 
of each faaor and vvithin which the scales can 
ihcmsehcs be rcprcsenitd in segments of equal 
SI7C By way of example the x below Audaaty 
reprt vents the location of the vector for Factor 
2 1 he distance from it to the vector for Factors 
1 and 3 has l>cen taken for the total area for 
the four scales wiili loadings on \u<Iaaty 
Itniidii) and it has been divided up equally 
bctwe-cn them Since two of these— Fantasied 
Nchicvcmcnt vnd Sacnce— arc each shared with 
iicighlionng Factors 1 and 3 rcspcaivcly they 
arc si own overlapping the factor lioundaries 
Factor 12 on the contrary shares no scales wiih 
IIS immediate ncighlxirs and its liouiulancs 
maik it ofl completely from them 

Figure 01 somewhat mexlifics our initial im 
ircuion of a highly constricted nonacliievcr 
Cad has an exceptionally high score in Rcllcc 


ability) 

A new dimension is added to this picture ro 
Figures 65 and 66 Although the expectations 
Gail s classmates reflect the famibar 
myth she herself takes an extraordinarily 
view of the insuiution she is about to ent 
She evidently believes it to be lacking in a 7 
of the qualities of an academic institutions 
cepi for Play and Vocationalism and kiiov'"' 
her own feelings about such acliviucs evi e 
does not regard them as institutional virtu 
She IS not more realistic than her classmat^^ 
then but simply more negative as can 
seen by comparing her profile with that o 
upperclassmen at SyTacuse presented 


(Figure 36 page 121) ^ 

In summary it seems likely that this 
oflljcai creative girl bitterly resentful over 
presence at Syracuse and highlv enucal o ^ 
school and her fellow students whom si 
as phdistincs with no interests other than 
having a good time and learning somel i 
practical She is adaptive however and nu8 ^ 
rcvjKind favorably to people with interest* 
lar to licr own particularly in view of ih<^ 
that ilie institution is in fact by no 
poverty stnken vs her present ncgati'isro 
her to believe 
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INDIVIDUAI. SCALE SCORE PROEILE-COllEGE 

..S» l.™ !!• ..N »»» ■!■ •••“ 


STUDENTS (Al) 

(CNOU MiscoaesK 


NEED-PK5S SCALE 


I AlAtlMINt-AtSUIAKCt 

9 ACK {V|«»BHt 

9 ADAHAI kl9T-eirtMSIVINtS9 

1 ARE IIATION 

j AoeitssiOH— 11*“* *''®'“*''** 

A CBANOI-»A««IMIS» 

7 eoMjgNCti'»iTT-B 

I CeUNTEIACIlOH 

t eiPiiiNei-tiiiiviNiu 

19 BOKmAHM-lOlt**"'* 

II ISO ACM EVIHENf 

1} imoi onauu-uac ®‘*’ 


la iMiaoT-PAinviu 

u aaHiroNaM-iNFHOt 


19 PANlAi EB ACM «VE-IE» 


19 HUMAN t IS SOCIAk EMS* 

U .MrUlSIVINESS-OEm**"'’" 

19 NUI'UIANCe 

93 OIOII-B'SOAO'* 
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.FM\firMiAi crAiP ^fORE PROFILE— COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT { CCI ) 

INDIVIDUAL^SJA^E^ SCOR^^ PR^ hwoiled jn 32 ccileges 

STANDARD SCORES U=0. 0=2) 

. c I -1 -9 -1 0 +I +2 +3 *4 +5 -t-j 

Ot«? Cri F -8 ”5 i 3 £ ‘ ■ i V l I ■■ ■ ■ "-^"-■^TTTrTTTTT^ -^- 


HEED-PRESS SCALE 


llllIT (HI Tt..rll.. ^ 


I lunuajn-KfiKnrtKa 
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FIFTH GRADE 


Life Ihslory* 

The matcrul picscntcd abo\c \\\s suOioent 
to tliirctindaic Call from the other tlitee case 
summanci presented to iLc Deans office per 
sonncL Rccognmng Gail as the subjea of lius 
particular analysis they then In turn prosided 
the folloMiiig inlomiaiion about her 

Site was one of two children the otlitr being 
j younger brother, fiom a well to-do GreeJe 
family living in a small aty la Ohio Both 
parents were born in this rountry and Ime 
lived m Smuhvillc for the major pan of ihcir 
lives The Knstus family is wclUstablidicd 
soorlly own their own home m a presage 
suburb of the aty, and are active in their 
churdi (Greek Orthodox) Mr knstus owns 
a succcuful biismcu Ife is a college graduate 
but Mrs Knstus has not had any college work 
nor has she been employed since her marriage 
fltr only activities are homemaVing and volun 
tcer work 

Jn the auiobiogrsphy retyuircd by Uniseniiy 
Admissions Gail discussed her interest in crea 
ttve writing *it great length noting that several 
of her ]x)ems had been publnhid and one liad 
icccivcd second priie in a national competition 
Dm ihe nanii to be a child guidance worker 
to help small children and has been aoivc 
in 411 a settlement house and a c/iurdi youth 
group She expresses her concerns about teb 
gion and her cx|iccniion that aillcgc s\dl help 
to resohe her present unccriainlics She is, she 
feels too subjccuve m her thinking but is 
eager to Icirn She says nothing of her funily 
or home 

Her parents on the other hand say mudi 
alwui Call TJiey ire cnnccrncd about her lack 
of friends and her meager soaal life feeling 
that she has isolated herself from normal peer 
grou|> activities. Tliey attribute this to her 
Teliiclance to wear glaucs because she thinks 
that other children laugh at her appearance 
She tried to get by m gym without them during 
junior high school but succeeded only m mak 
iitg a fool of herself Ijctaiwc of her seeming 
clumsiness She then began assoaatiiig with 
some wTitcts in the adult community and had 
Jess and Jtss to do wiih her peers The knstiis 
family hoped that Syracuse would help to re 


•Tie maicrul in this section is based 
marv by Dr Deny Codiy il"-n AssiUant i>«n 
Woincti Salient idcniif}! g features have 
disguised 
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verse cfii$ inacasing isolauon from friends her 
own igc 

Cad hcncU v as not unfriendly wlan she first 
imved Ahhough sJie ms miial of die college 
Hid uni ippy because she I ad not been accepted 
It Radchlfc the donmiory counselor found her 
1 pleasant and attractive girl who got acquainted 
quickly with ll c girls on her floor and seemed 
imiiallyr very fond of her woamite She was 
ap(>aFCiidy cxaicd over beginning classwork 
and was thought to have gotten off to a good 
icaderaic start 

In mid October her roommate became dis 
lurlicd by Cails talk of the crcalise nurades 
inside lier and asked the head resident for 
help III arranging n change In a following 
conversation with the head resident Gad was 
extremely critical of Syracuse s academic dial 
Icugc and of the academic ability of her peers. 
She discussed her interest in creative wnting 
and showed the head resident some of her 
poetry She also asked surprisingly if psychia 
trie help was available at die university but 
seemed to lose interest when the infirmary 
mental health service was desenbed It was later 
teamed that she had vitited a pb)siaan at 
ihe inritmary twice but then stopped on her 


own initiative 

2 am one November morning while 
visiting friends on another floor Gail began 
talking wiWlj about the greatness inside her’ 
and told her friends ihat she would have to 
commit murefer or suicide to release it She 
told them die was afraid tliat she was insane 
proving It to them by dchbeniely burning her 
arm with a cigarette 


In a subsequent conversation with the head 
resident Cail explained her behavior as a de- 
liberate attempt to shock her friends She felt 
that they were concerned over such trivial tl mgs 
and needed to be awakened Again she ex 
pressed her contempt for the Sjracusc academic 
program m aU areas but English She had 
found two faculty members in the English 
department who she felt understood lier and 
were encouraging her efforts to become a writer 
Cads dormitory friends unwilling or unable 
lo uke on the shock therapy of her associa 
non began to drop away and she on her pm 
becau to draw a»ay from tlie peer group She 
explained her isolation m terms of her disgust 

at their lack of academic concern caused she 
thought by their limited intellectual ability 
•^^fessional staff at the dorm.ioiy also 
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iKgan i.>o,<l.ng her co»cd by her keen m.nd 
and cand,d almost reckless response to their 

nucstions , , 

Dunng No>eml>er .ind early December she 
began acquiring a new set cf Incnds She spent 
more time >Mth the English department faulty 

o uerc quite excited oser the find other 

talent She became a regular at tiso ofl-campus 
beatiub hangouts She s^as rarely in the donni 
lory before closing umc and could usually be 
located at one or the other of these luo places 
Her class attendance "as erratic and her prep- 
aration generally nonexistent 

Toward midscmtsicr Gad informed the col 
lege that she was unwilling to coiiunue wasting 
her lime with freshman requirements and 
planned leasing the umsersity at the close 
of the Tirsi semester The dean hossescr was 
aw ate of the esteem in which she was held by 
the English department and agreed to work 
out a sjieaal program for her deterring some 
of the required courses and admitting licr to 
an adianccd writing lalioraiory in the second 
semester 


exmm and stay m school He s«as es.den.ly 
,„„e com.nc.ng because ihe follon.ng morang 
Ga.1 announced lhal she nas go.ng to do both 
of these things and spent the rest of ^ ‘ 
study For the ..hole of the tuotteek exam 
period Cad studied cons.s.cnlly and olhe™.je 
kd the residence hall staff to feel llial she had 
really settled do«n She did in fact tcte.te 
an A and t«o B s m tlte three courses tn wh.* 
she tvas graded But the csening folloa.ng tte 
complelton of her finals she failed to reiutn 
at dosing time and itas ,c, 

nearby restaurant She teas picked up y 
campus patrol and relumed ttilh some difficul ) 
to her domiitoty room A half hour ^1*^ ^ 
student from her floor reported lhal Gail 
slashcel both wnsis 

Two long although csscnually superfiaa 
were found on her left wnst requinng 
stitches to close her nght wnst was ^ 
scratched Cail appeared quite remorselu 
repeatedly expressed her regret at having ca 
everyone so much trouble 
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slipped (Hie of a fine floor wmdoM at the 
fiot oppofcinity h,u S(j» fw,„d 40011 aficn^ards 
hy iJjc rmjpm paerol dottii ai ehc hu» dcjioi 
''Jitrc slie >*as Jrjjiif, eo ptitthase a titLct eo 
''tw Volk (us Mit i«As rrturmd to the in 
ririiut) and Leju under hhik an a»cn>{>t 
"as made lo find a ptisaic nuisc for her This 
"as uiisueastful and Cad snai iratisfiircd for 
ihc nie,lu to lS)tl Mitic llospin! The folio" 
«nj 5 moiiunt; she eoinmiiicd hirself for treat 
meiil tfjcte Mihough she ictniintsi its loun 
for tlic rest of the summer sfc did not return 
W the unisrtMt) again and hat not been heard 
frt>:n unec 

Dtxcitision 

Titc rcUtionship UetHcen test pmuKol and 
hcluMur It rather sinkiiig Miliough one can 
imt uy that the data that had Ucii ohutned 
at the tune of her adimssion "<>u(d (lase aserted 
Oaiis hreaLdustn it it ncieithcfcst elenr that 
they ennld hate pratidcd rich inirghet into her 
bchasior before these cseiii* ha|>(>ened The 
assesimetu "iih "liieli tins ease study began 
was snide tsiihout iKiufit of hiiuUiehi it lepir 
tents no more or less what "ould lute Isceii 
said had it been itiscrpiciril as a ruutiiK ntaiier 
when Cad Krtsliit was admitted rtiher than 
as a test else in a riseareh study a fong nine 
ifteruanfs ffuidtigfu docs tell ns now that we 
would J/ate u/gctl that her i{>oaJl nccils be 
dixinsed wuh her soon after she arrised a 
month bcfoie slic herself ssas brought by or 
cumsnnce lo first ncieaJ them to others who 
mi),lit has^ taken aciioii Knowing what the 
1 sesysrs could have known then furilirrmotc 
It would liasL hern possible to tike approprute 
(losiiisc measures fiom the beginning in fuff 
awrrentss of the (Kicentitl gnu iiy of the sttui 
lion niste'id of s*ailnig uiuertandy for fiiribcr 
cUtiriaiioit in small and ddutc doses Her 
tjsccial jjlcnis could base been apjiraiscd car 
liir by ilic insiiiuiion and not {as it roust Insc 
seemed to her) in spite of it The jMssibdiiics 
< f Lsnblivhing Diiigcnial ielaiiciiuhi|« suih 
other ollbeat kids inside die dormitory frame 
woik miglit base been explored a pair of 
origin lU mglit snsniii each other among a 
(i tniibil of phdisiincs sdicre one alone could 
jicrlnps not mikc ii Gad Kristus might base 
hecn found far the I iiglisli ilcparitncm at tfc 
hcgimnig of lie stnicsicr ami been sised hf 
the middle of It raifier ilnii thscotcred by tlieni 
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almost midititcmly at the innldlc and lost 
10 Lsciyoiie bj tilt end 

VMul miqfit Inic been is comlinunal on two 
tf nigs ( 1 ) ^ iLchtiiqiie for soccning out sucli 
ptorcKDls from among the 2300 entrants to die 
tan ut u/KJcrgradiiatc a lliges at the time they 
were atlmiited to tfc unitenity along with 
Cad and (2) someone lo hncii to and tile 
aetiuii on the basis of such findings 

I lie first IS 1 maltt r of tccbmijiic die second 
of adniinistraiion Ixt us see what can be done 
tuward solving die easier of these two problems 

CONGRUENCE MODELS 

I he case with winch our noinological knowl 
edge takes over and makes sense of psydiologi 
cal (bta cscii Ufurc we find the reasons for our 
infeicnee u somewhat siariling We knew 
tint Cuf Knsim CCf expectations reflected an 
extremely nrgidve atiimdc toward the unf 
srrsjiy (nihcr dian for example apo»(ii«one 
from a }>ersun wlo liapjscned to value a good 
lime) immediatelv on seeing the profde it took 
vune reflection lo reahre that the certainty 
of that infeteme stemmed from our knowledge 
of lier aitiiu Ics i >ward work ami phy suggested 
by the \t and our famdiariiy with the fresh 
•nan siereo(){C geiunlly obcamed with eic 
(KCtaimm munictions We ilso knew she 
was a |>ott or at least more likely to wntc 
)Hxiry tlwn nosils much more likely to be any 
kind of writer dian a painter or scu ptor and 
almost ccmui to he a cienive artist in any 
esciu ndicr ifini a prerocdicil student or an 
engineer or even prelaw although it would take 
I midt more strenuous effort to recoitr some 
tersonrWe <v fast {ado rvplawatioii for these 
inferciicci 

At first blusli this seems hie lerstefende 
pj>c/io/ogie all over again But indescribable 
feelings and itiexphe.ible iniiiiiions cannot be 
programmed inio a computer and only a com 
piitcr cm nuiiagc tfic mass of data to be pre 
cfigc'teel m tl e prc'cnl case T1 e task we would 
bkt lo inm over to Ue computer is not one 
of 11 terprctatjnii but of iccognition the sorting 
out of 23t)0 seis of \1CCI pairs into groups 
tom ting of proiocols meeting specified cniem 
and eallii g for different forms of action 
I ut in tliesc terms the problem can be seen 
to be one of priiern rctogmuoji difficult per 
flaps to ob;criify but no more peculiarly 
ff 4 >t/eutttfenufiafllube than an etuomologisis 
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classification oE a bug or a geologists rccognt 
uon oE the signs oE an oil bcanng site 

The distinguishing Eeaiurcs oE a protocol 
like Gail s are to be Eound in four relationships 
(1) betsseen her personality and those around 
her (2) betsseen her expectations oE the cn 
Mronment and the expcctauons oE others (3) 
beisseen her o\sn personality and expectations 
and (1) beisseen the aggregate personality 
charaaenstics oE the group and oE the con 
sensual expected ennronment In our o\vn 
operational terms these might be giscn the 
EollosMng noiauon 

(1) AIjjix X AIpjrtjp 

(2) CCI,j.jt ^ 

(3) Aljfif X 

(4) Alponp X GClppop ((TpMUtion) 

Compansons 1 and 2 correspond to Figures 

62 64 and 65 'IN e learned Erom them that Gail 
differed somesvhat from her classmates as a per 
son hut svas \ery different Erom them in her 
altitudes totvard the school she had just entered 
Comparisons 3 and 4 ssere inEcrrcd from the 
asailable inEoimation but do not m faa exist 
in quantitatise Eorm It seems clear to us that 
the expcoations of Gails pecn were fasorablc 
vihereas Gails verc not Furthermore tt we 
include the data recorded earlier for Syracuse 
upperclass women in liberal arts (Figure 36 
p 121) two more inferences can be made that 
are also important but unquanufiable 

(5) AI^„ X (expert «s»d) 

(6) Alponp X GCIpjpgp («iperi«ee4) 

Comparison 5 tells us that this environment 
would not in the ordinary course of events 
prove satisfactory from Gails point of vnew, 
whereas comparison 6 indicates that it is quite 
congruent with the needs of her classmates 

5Ve are able to leap the conceptual gap that 
separates the AI and CCI and know that a 
girl who IS low in AI Factors 8 9 10 and 12 
(Closeness Sensuousness Fnendliness and 
Egoism) IS not going to readily hnd a com 
paiible niche for herself at an msiituuon that 
IS high m CCI Factors 9 and 10 (Soaal Form 
and Play) \\hai prevents us from dosing this 
gap in terms comprehensible to a computer is 
iliat the two matnxes AI and CCI are indc 
pendent of each other in the sense in which 
iliey have been calculated They can be lecon 
alcd on nomological grounds but statistically 
they are from separate universes It will be re 
called that there were no common loadings 
shared across instruments on any factors m the 


AICCI factor .pace There «ere mo« 
mer. eery few correlations of any 


bet«een pans of AI CCI scales aaoss the 
ulauon of 1076 students (Appendix E), 
liter reneettog the laet that >h= “ 

one tnstrument are tndependent of responses to 

''The'etup.r.olly ohsetsed ps h^ 

tueen AI and CCI factor scores for sano^ 
types of colleges on the other hand t 
that there are need press interactions a 
siitotional leiel hut they must be »“Sht^_^ 


ihe AI CCI correlations among 


schools rather 


than persons When AI and CCI scale 
across scliools (rather than scale ^ 

indisiduals) arc mletcotrclaicd the ® 

matrix has decidedly large xalues in it (APt» 
dix E) reflecting the fact that agpegx 
Students in particular locations tend to 
common personality charactenslics an a 
vani) environmental press. 

This matrix of n X f> eotrelaunns aaoo 
school means describes means-end r 
in higher education Reading aaoss the 
the table m Appendix E, page J83 
the kind of academic environment »n 
each particular student need is maxiBUi 
kinds oE students to be found in ^ 
environment are revealed down the 


The generally large posiuve entries 
mam 


along ‘ 


....... d^aTona. rSferthe faes that student 

charaacmed by any speafic need are 
found at insututions with appropnaie P 
An example will illustrate the 
inteqjretauon between this matnx an 
across students (Appendix E p 382) ^ 

the largest cross-instrument 
individuals (within schoob) is the -29 
AI Aggression and CCI Aggression 
there is some tendency for the most 
students to report somewhat more 


their environmental surroundings 
•j places 


where 

there 11 more or because they are more se 
to Its manifestations The correlauon 
school means (betueen schoob) suggests 
the former is the most bkely since it 
positive and very much larger 70 jj, 

aggressive students then are to be o 
schoob with the greatest press for agS^ 
although as individuals they may tend to^ 
somewhat more of it than less aggtessi 
dents regardless of where the^ are 
Not all need press constructs pair off t 
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The n Ego Achievement bai both diagonal and 
ro\v emnej close to zero suggesung that «u 
clems witli strong needs (or soaal reform are 
not to be found in any particular college en 
Mronment The significant column cmnes hovs 
ever, indicate that institutions that do stress 
sociopolitical awareness and partiapation arc 
most likely to have students who are non 
defensive emotionally labile, supporUse of oth 
ers and interested m the humanities and ihe 
social saences (n Adapuveness Emotionality 
Nurturance, and Humaniues Soaal Science) 
Table 65 illustrates these functional inter 
refationslups in terTns ot correlations betneen 
AI and CCI factor means tor 55 schools There 
are several obvious dusters in tbis mauix The 
largest block of common vanance seems lo be 
associated with a highly structured supportive 
environment and a docile student body The 
combination involves the dependency needs— 
Orderliness Submissiveness, Timidity and 
Closeness— and a vs ell-ordered nonmtellectual 
press that includes Self Expression Group Life 
Academic Organization and Social Form 
Another cluster relates student Frieodtiness 
to a press emphasizing Social Fonn Play Voca 
tionvlism and Group Life Thu is a disunaly 
anil iniellcciual setting with high negative 
ttlaiionships throughout Area 1 of the CCI 
On the ocher hand the assoaaiion between 
student mielleaual interests and (he intellectual 
climate ^Area I) suggests that there arc some 
places where an academic atmosphere manages 
to prevail 

The mean belween schools n X p mamx 
then is a space in which persons and environ 
ments arc funoionally related to one another 
in other words where B i= l(”P)' param 
'etCTS of this joint mamx should prove to be 
the dimensions of college cultures— defined as 
a com|>osilc of tlie cDnscnsiial environmental 
I press and ilie aggregate needs of lu cohabitants, 
invofir as it will permit the joint rcprcscnlaiion 
of an individinl and his environment with the 
same meinc it should also solve the congruence 
problem making it possible to quantify all six 
rongnicncc comparisons rtfcrTCd to previously 
on the same jardsiick 

Tvv-o basic -ilrcrnativcs in faaor strategy are 
implied by ihis discussion involving iniesrc 
latioiiihips uit/iin scliools or btlu^em them 
I Wrrnis Sciioouv \t X CCI The inter 
CDtTClrtions should be zero Sigm/icani relation 
sJjips if any indicate either (u) an ecological 
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bias due to nonrandom selection nciuitmcnt 
or retention or (5) a “projemv^ inicraaion 
between a given need and some press The 
latter relationship may be eitlicr poaiivc or 
ficgaiive that is, it may involve cither projec 
lion or denial and may reflect an instrumental 
artifaa as v*e11 as a legitimate dynamic intra 
tndividual interaction TIus matrix was aaually 
found to be dose to zero (Appendix E) . tlie 
few values m it of any magnitude cannot be 
interpreted unambiguously insofar as options 
(«) and (b) are concerned without further 
analysis 

II BenvEEx SaiooLS AI X CCI Tfiii 
matrix involves the relationships between stu 
dent bodies and schools There should be 
many correlanons of considerable magnitude in 
It tf there is an ecolofien! distnbuiion of per 
sonality types among institutions. The observed 
matnxes (Appendix £ and Tabic 65) dearly 
suggest this to be the case 
The mainx from whidi an AI x CCI cross* 
correlation !s obtained alto indudei two other 
scaions one based on the auiocontlaiiona of 
the At With Itself the other the CCI These 
matrsx subfcatons also yield different products 
to the ivvo alicmaiive inputs at follows below 
III WjTHis Schools AI x AI x CCI x 
CCI In addition to Type I iniraindividua] 
interaaions this yields (a) Af X M relation 
sliips across individuals independent of college 
charactenstics and (b) CCI X CCI relation 
ships across individuals independent of the 
cluraciensiits of any particular student body 
aggrcgaics This was the strategy for the 
Siuiulen analysis from which freton were ob- 
tniied representing indcpcndcni perwnality 
and immutional dimenvionv— the analysis on 
whicii the first two pans of this book have been 
based It vvill lie recalled tlul the combined 
AI X CCI matnx is essential if these dimem 
tiotts are not to be confoundeti with one an 
Ollier In the absence of CCI variance factors 
denved from m \I X \I-only mamx would 
include possible selcaion bias the resuJi of 
common penoiiality cbzracicnHics shared by 
Hwlents from similar environments. Faaonng 
ilic asmbiiied matrix extracis any such itiier 
actions a»Tyi*e I factors lie remainder being 
sjicarc to noncnvironmentally associaicd per 
soiufiiy chamaensne*. Sirailarlv ihe ivobted 
CCI X CCI maim alone includes iiHiuunonil 
vanance awitiatcd v,iili viudent v milaiitiev 

il e combined analysis extfodev till* (of rather 
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assigns u explicitly to Type 1 ) and yield* 
factors specific to nonpersonaluy correlated en 
vironment cliaractcnstics 
IV Ilm'EEN Schools AI x AI X CCI x 
CCI Intercon-eJaCfiig institutional means de- 
liberately confounds aggregate personality char 
actcrisiics of the student bodies with the en 
Mronmenial attributes of the colleges m which 
they are enrolled The cross instrument section 
of this mainx jjelds Type IJ factors and is of 
considerable interest to us but the other two 
sections arc worthless Both the AI x AI and 
the CCI X CCI factors are contimmated with 
one another insofar as the sampling units are 
'chooJs rather than respondents TJjus the AJ 
factors ate m pan a reflection of differences be 
iween colleges and the CCI factors of differences 
between student bodies If these anilyses ate 
confined to the matrix from a single instrument 
alone, as Pace has done with the CCI (sec 
Chapter 15), the confounding is complete 
Since there is then no possibility of extracung 
e\en pan of the interaction between n and p 
in the form of Type II factors 


DIMENSIONS OF CULTURE 
A COMPOSITE FACTOR ANALYSIS 

Type 11 and IV factor analyses represent an 
iiiceresuag departure from contention The 
units in these cases are not the rcspoiidenu 
thcmscltes but rather the aggregates they form 
Since Uie aggregate is usually sampled it is not 
eten essential (hat the same inditiduals be 
drawn as respondents to both Che AI and the 
CCI Different subjects may be employed from 
the same campus to represent the student body 
on the AI the expected press on the CCI and 
the consensual press on tJie CCI prosided that 
each group can be considered to hate been 
drawn from the same population 

The interchangeability of the units that rep 
resent adequately defined aggregates suggests 
sanoiis interesting possibilities The first anal 
yMS of this kind in fact iniohcd an attempt 
to establish mother tliild interaction patterns 
(Stern et af 1060} The aggregate lu iJi» case 
svas the dyad ns two conijwncnis being nicav 
iired by a total of 72 i>i>cs of obscnations 
Appniximatcly a fourth of these were ratings of 
the mothers hclmior reJatne lo ihc diild an 
Ollier quarter of her characteristic needs, a third 
quirttr of the infant s hehasior (meluding 
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IQ), and the rcnnmder of the infam s manifest 
needs Nine factors were cxincted tach lejirt 
scntiiig a composite of tjic dyadic initraction 
jiiDccss that 15 each factor was loaded from 
both mother ami infant ratings and appeared 
lo represent a completnetitary interaction style 
of a dyadic unit in whicli each members needs 
(DulJ be Mcwed as press for the other mem 
ber of the pair 

The success of this analyrsis led subsequently 
to its use by Siemhoff (1965) »> the study 
of the Syracuse puhhc school system referred 
to pretiously iii Chapter 7 After extracting 
OCf factors for the system Stcinhoff inter 
correlated school means with AI score means 
for the teadung staff die unit for the com 
posice m tlm case being each school building 
Three composite factors were obtained eadi 
loading on scales Irom Jxjth the AI and OCI 
Hamaty (19fC) subsequently attempted to re* 
hie these school culture factors to outcome 
sanables sucli as pupil achiescmeni absentee 
ism teacher absenteeism and (umoier The 
OCI culture analyses ire descniicd further in 
Cliipicr 15 

Tlie application of this same procedure to 
the college data wis iiridcrtaLen by Cohen 
(lOrC) A sample of 5a schools was isstmblcd 
cich lonuibuiing AI and CCI dati although 
not iieccttirily from the same subjects The 
dwols ind piognms iniohetf ire huetl in 
Table C5a 

Two correlation mainxcs were computed one 
for scales and the other for factors The latter 
prosnied the clearest factor structure possibly 
because intcrscale redundancy and error lari 
ance Ind already been rainimi/cd Fne factors 
were extracicil in this Type II analysis of re 
laiionships between student body and college 
environment charaetensucs Their loadings are 
simwn in Tabic 66 Each of the five draws 
on both AI and CCI first order factors av 
sources of variance deirly reflecting coroposiie 
dimensions of insiitunonil culture raiher than 
of either student personality or psychological 
climate ilonc The five account for 65 per cent 
of ihe 25 units of possible lanance 

Since the 55 school sample did not involve 
common rojiondcnis for both the AI and ihc 
CCI vaires could not be compuicvl for mdiv/d 
tial siudenu on ihe ntwi comjioviie factor* 
Within kIiooI variances could be obtaintd for 
tlic 23 sclwclv avvooiicvl with the matched sam- 
ple of 1076 simlcmv however and an analfut 
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Table 65a Cellure Analysis Sc 

Male Samples 

Aii-anias engineering 
Cincinnati 

adminislration 

Dncinnau cngincenng 
Cornell engineering 
Detroit engineering 
Drcxcl fcujineji 
admtmslralion 
Drcxcl engineering 
GcorgiaTcch engineering 

Female Samples 

Bennington liberal arts 
Br>nMav*r liberal arts 
Huntington denominational 
\fanan denommalional 

Coed Sampfei 

Antioch liberalerts 
Ball Stale education 
niaclbum denominational 
Budalo liberalarts 
Ru'faloSiate edueation 
Denison denominational 
Eastern Mennoniic 
denominational 


ie 


General Motors Inst, engineering 
Illinois engineering 
Louisiana State engineering 
Louisiana State liberal arts 
Michigan engineering 
Minncsou engineering 
Morehouse denominationt 
Northeastern fcimneif 
admintifralion 

Ohio State businesi administration 


Mt Mercy denomtnalional 
Mundelein denominational 
Randolph Macon liberalarts 
Sarah Lawrence hfcerafarli 


Emory liberalarts 
Fa)etteville education 
Los Angeles Pacific edueation 
Ntatone denominational 
Messiah denominational 
Nasion liberalarts 
NoithHcst Chrutian 
denominational 


Purdue liberalarts 
Rice engineering 
St Frances denominational 
Syracuse tusmesi administration 
Syracuse engineering 
Syracuse iorestry 
Techny denominational 
\Sesummier denominational 


SctonHill denominational 

Syracuse education 
Syracuse home economics 
Syracuse nursing 


Obcrlin liberal arts 
Rhode Island liberalarts 
St Cloud edueation 
Shimer fifcera/arti 
Syracuse art 
Syracuse liberalarts 


of sanance across sdiools vsas calculated for this 
group of institutions m order to test the capa 
hility of these new factors to diiTcrcntiaie be 
ts^ten them As can be seen from Table 67, the 
fne tiev\ composite factors distinguish signif 
icantly bctucen the 25 schools yielding Fraiios 
more comparable in magnitude to Uiosc for the 
CCI factors alone tlun those for the AI This 
III Itself lends lupjxirt to the thesis that these 
arc msiituiioiul factors ste saw earlier that 
siuilent characicnsiics alone tend to be more 
diTuscly distributed among colleges tlun unique 
riisironmcntal features. 

Since s«e had prcsiously found that sex dif 
fcirnccs vere impotiaiii for the Al (aliliough 
not for the CCi) a tv«o-way analysis of sanance 
Ity wx across scImxiIs >*as undcnaLcn for the 
I cw [actors Ilic third seamn of Table 67 
suinmarucs il esc fiiu'ings It is dear in this 
rcsj,ict tlut the tomjiosiic faaors ate influenced 
»»y il e sex of the irqiriiiJcms ami tlut this docs 
im ictcsiarily nnobc art uiiciaction ssilli 


school types as such Although only H 
were asailable for which llicrc were mat 
\l CCI scores by sexes it seems evident ^ 
from these data that the new facto*” 
should be treated differentially for 

women as had been done previously for i ® ^ 

The five factors arc defined by the 
loadings in Tabic 66 The score A 

them IS the simple sum of these coniponeo 
dcscnpiion of the five culture dimensioi^ 
lows Tins may be further 
reference to Table 68 which lists the 
lying outside the range of one sigma on 
factor 


College and [.^niiitrsify Cultures 


icntal rst 


I Expre-wive. The one cnvironmc 
labU contributing to this fvclor is the n 
loading from Vocational Climate 


.O'* tl' 


gcMs j non v\ork-<)ricmcd noncoiiformino ^ 
nute ]>cophd by students with non 1 
Inttrcviv and ihsinchncd towani Or e 
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Table 66 Composite Al X CCl Rotated Culture factors* 


Expressive 


Iniellectual Protcaivc \ocaiional Collegiate 


Need factors 

1 Self Asseruon 

2 AudaaiyTimidity 

3 Intellectual Interests 
-i Motivation 

5 Applied Interests 

6 Orderliness 

7 Submissivcncss 

8 Closeness 

9 Sensuousness 

10 Fnendliness 

11 Expressiveness- 

Constraint 

12 Egoism Diffidence 

Preu factors 

1 Aspiration Level 

2 Intellectual Climate 

3 Student Dignity 

4 Academic Climate 

5 Academic Adiicvemeni 

6 Self Expression 

7 Group Life 

8 Academic Organiiauon 

9 Soaal Form 

10 Play Work. 

11 Vocational Climate 


-37 

-20 


-58 

-02 

34 

25 

51 

19 


05 

30 

-05 

14 

-16 

24 


76 

26 


00 

12 

-35 

17 

-03 


26 

81 

a 

-24 

-34 

-13 

09 


-40 

-70 

-07 

—20 

25 

82 

86 

4£ 

29 

14 

-07 

-21 

11 

-14 

-12 

10 

42 

|2 

11 

-05 

32 


57 

27 


-11 

-01 


-29 

-35 

-58 

-09 

-22 

-55 

-06 

24 


43 

27 

-05 

26 

-04 

-28 


03 

41 


-18 

-21 

-06 

17 

-13 

li 

S3 


86 

74 


87 

90 

66 


rca ^ 

loaCnp 


The.r major concern, arc to be found .n Area 
in wuh h.gh loading, from 
Sensuonsne. and Fncndl.nc. The 
enkure .mpked by .h,. faoor .. 
gteganous and nonpmcucal .n .1. prrotenpa 

Son. ...d. dcodcdly femm... ' 

.urgciis a commnn..y of Klf atinal...ng bn. 
TuL^anly crcau.c people The ^ 
nuh high score, on tbi. factor ate pnma.ijr 
cine womens college, al.hongb tlirce onumnd 
mg cocdncauonal liberal ark college, n,^ 
bo^found among them The T.P-;- “ 

,,no...m...d.o.mak.nde^^^ 

p-a» and^t^^ 

Cvtholic womens collets 


ml other .mall denominational ^ 

„„ engineeniig program, .offie.iing di.t the 
absence of an Eapm.n- «>“re on bejm 
„„„ed either .ilh ton.irain. or ni.h masm 

linity ompleJ >»"■ ‘ ' 

factor i.ba»dpn 

^nly on Area I of 

ihi, factor are pnmanly 

1«« but two suic universities of nrco^ni 


for Various Samples of Schools 




blFTIl GRADE 


high qualit), an outsunding enginceting col 
Ugc and a small Catholic tvomcn $ college arc 
alio to be found >n tins group The lou schools 
arc a mixed lug of technical prograini in busi 
J ness administntion engineering and teacher 
^training 

5 PaoixcTiiE. 1 he IVoteetnc culture factor 
like the Intellectual is also a coin]x>sitc rtflea 
ing college cnsironmeni and student body 
clianctcnstics found prcsiousl) m assooaiion 
SMth one another among the first-order iM and 
ect scores it is represented in the schools dc 
senbed prcMously as high in SiipcrMSory Closc> 
ness (pp IGO-lCl) llicsc ate laigcl) dciioini 
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tiaiioiial chicdy but not exclusnely uomens 
tollcgc^ and diaracicnred by a higl ly organized 
iupporinc environment and a relatively de- 
pendent submissive student body Business ad 
miinsiraiion and engineering programs tend to 
be least Protective probably because of their 
nearly alt male student bodies, hut several of 
die elite liberal arts colleges are also at the 
low end of this factor disinbuuon The cn 
viroiimcnt components arc Croup Life Soual 
Form Vcadcmic Organization and Self Lxpres 
siOK the student body charactenstics are Close- 
ness Submissivcncss Timidity Orderliness 
Sensuoiisness and low Self Assertion 


Table dS Sxtrema Schools m Each Culture Factor Djslnbutiort 


1 Expressive 2 Intellectual i Protective 


.\sW.2328 1806429 Y=s2S0SS86 

tf a 104445 203251 es 2131S9 


Bciiningloii 122 77 

Sarah Lavvrence 121 83 

Br)« MauT 11851 

Obtrlin 113dJ4 

Randolph ^faco(l It 1 13 Dd 

SyTacusc cducalioii U195 

Syracuse 

home economics 1! 1 75 

Sliimer 108 35 

\|undclcin 1073J 

Antioch 107 55 

Seton HtJJ 107 53 


Oberhn 243 16 

Bennington 238 80 

Sarah Lawrence 237 94 

Shinur 237 12 

Bryn WawT 232 51 

Anuoch 220 71 

Midngati engmrenug 21J 89 
Cornell engineering 20956 

Randolph tfacon U 20901 

Rice 203 89 

Manan 207 44 


Northwest Christian 27663 
Manan 269 75 

Seton Hill 26669 

Huntington 265 80 

Mount Mercy 262 14 

Syracuse nuriing 262 04 

RandoJpli Macon 259 DG 

Messiah 258 28 

Ball State education 257 92 
Fayetteville education 257 80 
Afalonc 25oS} 

Lfls Angeles Paafic 
education 254 15 


Georgia Inst Tccli 
Eastern Mcnnonitc 
Nasson 

Louisiana State 
engirteenng 
Malone 
1 ccliny 
Manan 


8183 
8336 
82 09 

80 15 
79 36 
76 08 
74 05 


Syracuse tiuincss 
odmimstration 
Mount Mercy 
St Cloud 
Drexel htismes* 
administration 
RJiodc Island 
Huntington 
General Motors Inil 
Cinannaii hKsinest 
administration 



Rice 

207 94 

16601 

Louisiana State 

206 00 

165 66 

engmeering 

164 14 

Bryn AfawT 
Cincinnati business 

205 52 

160 57 

cdministrahon 

205 47 

160 34 

Anuoch 

205 22 

157 87 

\\ estminsier 

203 39 

(54 80 

General Motors Jnsi 
Cincinnati 

202 93 

153 11 

engineering 

202 81 


Cornell engmeenng 
Drexel business 

201 19 


administration 

200 46 


Sliimer 

200 25 


Bennington 

I>50isjana State 

193 43 


liberal arts 

197 50 
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Table 68-(ConfmuedJ 


4 Voaiional 


5 Collegiate 

- 

X = 58 0236 

0= 6 0317 


X = 1362291 

17 0031 

__ 

Ohio State buiincis fltfmiHisfraJiori 
Messiah 

Drexel tusmcsi admxmstration 
Detroit engineering 

Fayetteville education 

Morehouse 

6995 

69 17 

67 58 

65 22 

6502 

GIM 

Syraatsc business admtnistralion 
Syracuse home economics 

SyTacusc fiberaJ arts 

Syracuse education 

Westminster 

Syracuse art 

Ohio State business admintstralion 
Syracuse engineering 

Rhode Island 

17H5 
165 63 

16172 
163 00 
15901 
15725 
15629 
15516 

Shimer 

Antioch 

Randolph Macon W 

Sarah Lawrence 

Bryn Mawr 

Oberlm 

Bennington 

4901 

47 45 

46 16 

43 30 

45 39 
4013 
3523 

Malone 

Bryn Mawr 

Oberlm 

Louisiana State engineering 
Northwest Christian 

Tcchny 

Bennington 

Sarah Lawrence 

Manan 

115 M 
113 21 
112 13 
HIM 
11H» 
11115 
103 S3 
10713 
97 60 


4 Vocational. This factor i% based on three 
loadings CCI Vocational Climate Al Egoism 
and AI Self Assertion The factor takes its 
name from the press loading but this may not 
be entirely fehatous The key variable is AI 
Egoism which derives from need scales Maras 
sism Fantasied Achievement and Projecuvity 
The students m scl ools charactenzed by this 
culture lend then to be egocentric and wishful 
as well as exlubitionistic and manipulitive (AI 
Self Assertion) Leary s plirase— autocratic man 
fagerial— comes to mind The vocational press 
Itself IS based on Practicalness Puritanism Dc 
ference Order and Adaptiveness suggesting a 
high degree of conventionality and authon 
' tarian structure The high schools listed in 
Table 61 for this factor include a number of 
heavily applied programs the low ones are the 
small colleges with the most extreme Intellect 
uvl cultures 

5 CoLixciATE. The last composite faaor is 
siill another one that had been anticipated by 
our earlier observations of the coinadence of 
particular need and press factor combinations 
at certain types of schools (the Play Qimate 


pp 10! 167) The highest loading is "‘il* 


pp lUl lU/j inc nignesi iwa-.-o - . 

followed by Custodial Care (Student /n ig 
and Academic Nonachievemenil Two ® _ 
slightly lower press loadings arc contn 
Sooal Torm and Academic Disorganuation 
picture then is of an institutional sctimg^^^^ 
provides extensive faalities for student r 
lion and amusement close policing ^ { 

natives get too restless and an of 

purpose expressed in ambiguous stan 
achievement and uncertain admmisirativ 
uces The combination suggests an a * j 
trative policy based on fear the 
anxious man living with wild animals ^ 
beasts happy do not make them angry 


tain constant vigilance and never let 


you are afraid The student m 
IS characterized by Friendliness and Se 


lion more kitten perhaps than tiger 
wouldn t twitch his tail assay a low gro''' 


walk a little taller when the effect on ‘ 
IS so extraordinary? The highest Co 
culture scores are associated with four 
versmes one of them contributing scores 
six of us nine undergraduate colleges 


FIFTH GRADE 


rhiTif OrJrr Factor Structurt 

Dw ifijufiffr m tr{ i<h tfic <ow{k>uir f^tton 
!mc b«n prctfnit»J it iku the urdcr id biiicb 
iIkt ^cic cxit2(m{ TItf «i?igiiut otilcr Hat 

5, 1 5, aiiit I u nc>{»in(lit g rutighlf lo liic 
ottler ol tnigfiuuJc of ({ c iatnu lootv. \t Ht 
fouiMl j rrMouO]! luoiotr jn i} e ow « I l«ih 
the \I aiwl (be CCl fitiioitirr fattnrt lie 
Atiiounl of taiuiKc actoiinitJ for by ca<I» 
fatior iK-ati tio tTlaiu>{|tiii]i n ifjr otiicnng of 
ibe facio/t amni^ iJraivIm ifwi an owJjr 
be nuMitlird by an cijitoutiun of (Jie tfiid 
im'cr i{«a« 


TabJa 69 Certitahan Matitx betwten ^eeonef 
Order CoHure Foda^t* 



1 

2 3 

4 

5 

1 

Laprruise 

422 -160 

-452 

185 

s 

Inielicctual 

-123 

-067 

-373 

s 

rioirciite 


021 

-126 

i 

Toeaetonal 



455 

5 

Cullegiate 





• lUin] on 5S Sii »li At 51^1 CTt) 


T)>e iniercnTTrlaiioti mattu for ilie fite fac 
tort It tlwMfi in Table CO Once again M it 
dear ilui the "mJcjxndeiu" factort of an 
oiifKgmul Kitudon are not nrceatanfy un 
(orrdaifii Sudi Miliitiom nuaisnlre 3v»uinc»l 
unlwgaiialiiy amoi g ibe iruc factor* bin tlie 
(cti facioiy ibemtcitet may in fact l>e inici 
rclaicd For ilic the fn«TrcbuomfH|« awg 
grdfiJ a orcuJar tinicture at ibc more meaning 


INrtSBfUTIONS tCTWffN N£EO AND PRESS Jtt 

ful fti tl e cjic of the CCl it seemed appropriate 
lo ioIIj| m; lie finiorder factoit onto the tsso 
tctuinl-order wet rather iliaii preaerse the 
aitcnuated circle lie coiiijxisitc factort in 
fabfc 09 look more like their \I source in this 
rctficfr 

Tie tHo laigc diagonal entries sii^^cst that 
pair* I 2 and A 5 tie in close ptiixnniiy to one 
another The icmaining nnglibort arc approxi 
matfly otclw^Ofial Factors that are tnice 
rnnuttd from each oiler base large negatise 
cuiirlations hIuIc the magnitude of those that 
aie citily once mnosed lallt between these large 
riegairtei and tern It looU at if thu might be 
a artiiniplrx cscii iliough the mam diagonal 
It nt>( all ]>Aim\e nor it the up|>er right hand 
corner clotiig ihe arde a scry large posiuse 
lloHcsrf chert are scry lew factort here with 
vIkIi 10 fit) a S60‘ space-four ctjually spaced 
factors Hould be 90* apart ssiili mam diagonal 
enttiet iletefore of 00 and sie base only one 
more factor than tlut to hi in 
Table TO lists the roiaird factor loadings 
Only tsso facion could be extracted ssith any 
tulmaniial sanancr ‘iccountiiig betsscen them 
for 700 |ier cent of the common factor space 
fins IS a tModimmsiona) space then again 
and the plot tf the five coplanar factors is 
sltoHD m ligutc 07 This exhibits the cliar 
acien no ne had been led to atniopnc from 
tie coijclaiion mainx Tic angles are such 
inoTeo»er that the cirnilar representation is 
almost maiidaiory Reflecting Factor* 2 and S 
ant rotating the reference axes a feiv d<grc» 
dockssise Hindd line up a Sonintcllectual 
\<cationalCollrgiaic axil and a Proiccti'C 


Tobl® 70 Third Order RotoJed Culture Factors 


Loading* 


Scoring eights* 


11 


II 


I Exptevsise 
? Iniellcciual 
3 I'rotcctisc 
't Vocational 
S Collcg/Jie 
re* 


-153 

-859 

016 

903 

61! 

2170 


731 739 

177 709 

_C39 W8 

-0»1 822 

617 792 

U61 3J30 


()9I —1685 
974 -3891 
Q7I -0294 
923 4156 
978 3313 


5158 

0820 

-1734 

-0073 

4954 


* Iias(*l oil 1076 

* Indishlual s< i' 
sla< Jarii *c lies an 


luaichetl ') CCl case* 

to ll.c l.o .(.W-oni™ te—TO) 1 « I 

I ihur currssjN . ling wcirI wsi**" be''!** P 


ig ihc products of culture 
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Constnacd one hui the angles between thcic 
\caors arc quae large and the resulting stnic 
ture looks more like a contiiiuoiu quarter-eirdc 
fan than a docs like two orthogonal clusters 
The College Clltvre CiRCtMf'Ltx The 
onciitation of the fue composite factors iti 
Figure C7 approximates interestingly enough 
the same space as the M needs parameters. 
Factors 1 and 2 arc both assoaated with highly 
selective achievement oriented schools and both 
are to be found in the lov^cr right hand 
quadrant The Proteaivc culture a denomma 
tional set ool characteristic, is to be found at 
the left in the same area corresponding to M 
Dependency Needs and both the Vocational 
and Collegiate cultures (v>iih their more pro- 
nounced aggressive interactions) arc to be found 
at the lop of the circle The Vocational and 
Intellectual factors are opposed 180° to one 
another as are the Collegiate and Expressive 
cultures to the more constrained Ptoieaive 
schools 

The correspondence beiv een the two spaces 
is even more sinking when Figures 68 and 64 
are compared Both have been constructed in 
the same fashion by bisecung the space beivseen 
factor vectors and thus apportioning the 560° 
circle among them in accordance with their 
relauve uniqueness in the semnd-ordcr factor 
space 

Sex Difference and Norms The factor pro- 
files of 638 students at 11 schools separated 
by sex are given m Figure 68 These are 
coeducauonal student bodies shanng the m me 


scliook so that the dillcTcnces in culture 
sliowti I ere arc alUibutahIc both to se* ^ 
cnccs in j<rsonvliiy and to ilic diffcrcnual pt 
expenenad by each sex at the santc 
The didcrcnccs corrcsponil to the 
r ratios rcjiortcd in Table 67 Women « ^ ^ 

tend to be avsooatcd with more Expressi'f s'* 
mote Proicciivc cultures male cultures ^ 
more Vocational slightly more 
There arc no sex dilTercnccs for the IntcII«* 
culture , 

Because of these differences the sample 
for normative purpoves was broken down 
vex and separate values were 
men and women This is the 1075 mat 
M CCl sample consisting of 557 men 
women from 18 schools Norms arc a'^i 
both for groups (schools) and for indm 

CttUnTC Differences 

Figure 69 ts the oounterparr of the 
figures for \I and CCI factor scores with w 
we have become familiar Each factor 
lion has been standardized against the 
sex norm groups and the middle two-tl i 
the norm group range has been erren 
with a gray band 

The lop and middle panels of Figure 
tain culture profiles for male and female stu ^ 
bodies respeaively at three typ“ .yui 

colleges independent denominational ao 
vcrsity Both sets show essenuall) the ^ 
thing regardless of sex The independents ^ 
charaaenzed by their Intellectuality a" 



fifth orade 



rgUF* if Mol* «nd fcMol* colfev* tvhgft prftHIti 


prcssae/ie«s and I)}' ifie absence of rroieane 
Vocational or Collegiate cultures The denomi 
national college* are predominaiidy I^teanc 
ind Noncxprcssisc while the cultural guahucs 
of the unnerjity iffiliated libera] art* college* 
would seem to be less sharply dellned than the 
Ollier two ijpis— they tend to be iomewbai Vo- 
cational and Collegiate particularly for (heir 
female students. 

The bottom panel contains score* for tlic 
undergraduate ttdinical programs It shows the 
Inisincis iilmiitiaintwn progranu as Ntwnn 
tcJlcctuil Vocational and Collegiate TIw 
tcadier training scliooJs appear to resemble 
the denomination'll colleges in being Protcciite 
but the womens cultures are more Vocational 
and Collegnte iJian in the church rriiied 


schools The engineering colleges show no one 
distinctisc cultural pattern 

Nee4 wnm Press College Types 
Because of our interest in the separate need 
and press components that make up (he culture 
factors a further rcHncment lias been added in 
Figures 70 to 75 The two pans \I and CCI 
of eadi factor hate been isolated from one an 
Ollier anti the figures contrast the relatue 
contnbutfon of each source— student personality 
or scliool environment— to the total culture 
score 

Tlie procedure adopted for this purpose in 
voltes (1) separating the tanablcs loading on 
each of the new composite faaors into the two 
subsets \I and CCI and (2) calculaung the 
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group factor 


SCORE PROFILE-COUEGE CULTURE ( Al x CCI 


) 


Trams ..SiO UTON 11 MUt CC 

II nM*H SlUOtMT toons ( SI* Al SI* CCI I 

STANDA>.DiCO«S(x = 0 0=7) Uberal Art. 



r,9^ 


69 Ltbarol grtf end undtrgrgduals technical culture* mole and female 
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GROUP FACTOR SCORE PROFILE-COLIEGE CULTURE ( Al x CCI ) 

NOIMJ lAllO UPOHH MkU SIHMNI <00 It( SI/ A4. SS/ CCI f AND 
l< riMAI(SIUOCNIIOOlK(Slf Al SIf COI 

UANDAIt0 5COtES|X = O 0 = 1 ) 

f lytitsivi I mruitcivAt 1 rioiicnvi 4 .vo(aionai s coucoiaii 

MAlE NEto PRESS INTERACTION Indopendeat Liberal Art* 
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„„„ and varnncc of each subset separately and 
normals, ng Utem The standard stores lor need 
and press dcriscd from this procedure may be 
compared directly making it possible to eit 
amine the jualaposed profiles in these figures 
and determine the extent to vdiich a gisen in 
stitutioiial culture is atmbuiable to student 
body cliaracteristics the college environment 
or both 

Figure 70 sho^^s Qiat there are diflercnces be 
Usecn the types ol men attending eacit kind 
or liberal arts college The independent males 
base needs that contnbute to the maintenance 
of a college culture that is Inielleaual and 
Noucollegiaie They differ then from denomi 
national men who arc onenicd toward Pro- 
tecineness and Nonexpressne needs and from 
the unisersity men who rescal no single strong 
need 

The press at the independent colleges is con 
gruent with the needs ol the male student body 
in both the Intellectual and the Collegiate 
areas from which t>e may then infer that the 
independent liberal arts colleges hate strongly 
cohesite cultures supported both insiuuiionally 
and h) their male students that reflect a pre 
occupation with scholanhip and intcUcauility 
and an absence of contciiiional student play 
The lop panel of Figure 70 also shows how 
ever that ilicrc arc two areas m which student 
needs and school press are disjunctitc These 
sd ools arc strongly Nontocalional although 
their male students arc more contcnlional in 
this area and the schools arc also highly Ex 
pressite despite the fact that the men tend m 
tlic opjjosiic direction The independent lib 
cral arts colleges then appear to lake bnglu 
academically oriented acluCMiig students with 
somewhat coinciitional goals and attempt to 
shake them loose from ibcir pnor saluc systems 
rtshapiiig them in a more flexible and expres- 
sisc mold 

Neither the deiiommaiional nor the univer 
sity affiliated liberal arts colleges attempt any 
thing nearly so ambitious with their student 
Ixj lies Tl c church affiliated schools arc slightly 
more Expressive than their students but on 
lie whole ilc correspondence trciwcen need 
and I revs it these schools (as shown m the 
middle panel if 1-tgurc 70) is qmie remarkable 

" • --- — 1 I jj 3J, 


H toiignicnte liclwcen nccil and 


wKtaud with salisfaction tic students at these 
I who* Is si ul I be extremely content The uni 
vcrsitics on tic < ll cr hand underplay their 


male students in both Expressiveness and In 
lellectuality and there is good reason to believe 
from these data that there would be expressions 
of student discontent at these sdiools and at 
tempts to reform them in ways that more nearly 
resemble the independent liberal arts colleges 
Uhat Figure 70 implies is that faculty 
independent liberal arts colleges share values 
not unlike those of the men attending the large 
universities The common interest actually hes 
in the development of an emerging Expressive 
culture however ratlicr than in intellectuality 
per se In the long run then these are only 
partially converging interests Althoug o 
tlie independent and the denominational co 
leges are attempting to encourage more expre^ 
siveness the universities are the only mstit 
tions likely to develop a relevant culture since 
they are the only places that have the slu e 
to sustain it The irony is that what the ot 
types of sdiools arc trying to do in spue 
their studcnis the university students arc a 
templing in spue of their schools 
Figure 71 shows the same data for 
There is very little difference here from 
viiiniion for ilie men The congruence 
need and press is again greatest at the s"® 

national colleges and the discrepanaes 
the two involve higher expectations at the i 
dependent colleges and a serious undercsti 
tion of student potential at the universities 
Eiigmcenng and teacher training j 

(Figures 72 and 73) also show a good deal 
congruence between need and press alt 
there iv some suggestion that the tea 
training institutions consistently un e 
their students The most interesting by 
however is the relationship shown fo*" 
business administration programs in Figuro 
The students show extreme scores on four 
the five cultures In order of magnitude t e 
students are highly Vocational Collegiate ^ 
prcsMve and Noninlcllectual The school p^^^ 
maidies their absence of inlcllectiialuy 
attempts lo dampen them m il e other • * 
areas The cultural paticrn most 
vusiaincvl by stmlcnts and schools alike m 
am of business administration vvould app*^ 
tl CM to be anti mttllcctualism 

In gcniral it would seem that 
itctwicn the five ailuircs arc 
inmcular combinations of siudcnts an‘ 


said 

ironmenis aiiu tl c s.imc iiuhk ^ 

f till degree and chiractcr of ibc congruen 


vironmenis and tl c s.imc thing may he 
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GROUP FACTOR SCORE PROFILE -COLLEGE CULTURE ( Al x CCl ) 
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GROUP FACTOR SCORE PROFIIE-COLLEGE CULTURE ( A1 x CCI ) 


NOIMSS<EStDU»ONt> 

IIIIMALt 


MAU SlUOIHl too £*l 5*^ *' J 

SlUOIMI too U ( Sl» At *1* CO ) 


5TANDAaDSCOMSlX = 0 0-2) 


I IXfltSSlVE 


a mnutctuAi * noticnvt 


4 VOCAIIOHAl 4 COIUCIAII 



«6 

*4 

+2 
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bct^ cen student needs and env iromnental press 
Denominational colleges are the most congruent, 
v>tth \ery little discrepancy betsseen school and 
student paucim. The greatest divergence u 
shov>n by the independent liberal arts colleges 
and die business administration programs the 
lormcr seiung sundaids of oserachiesement for 


their students the latter attempung to ^ 
back some of their least acadeimcally ^ 
interests The large unisersicies also pro' ^ 
an environment context that is tntonsistent 
the needs of their students m their case 
esumaung student capaaues for Intellect 
and Expressiveness 
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IWEBIaAriONS BETWEEN NEED ANO P8ESS 


GROUP factor score PROfllE -COllEGE CUtTURE ( A( x CC( ) 



SUNOARO$COBt$JX = 0 <r-2> 




Two Schools Bennington and Marian 
Two of tfie schools compared previously are 
given m Figure 74 Alihough we had noud 
before that each environment seemed congruem 
to iia own group of giris, it is e\ident here that 
this is not quite the case Bennington is best 
characterized by cultures 1 and 2— it is as we 
had knoivii a school devoted to aesthetic and 
iniclkciual development It tends to lead lU 
students m this respect, parucuJarly m Bxpres- 


sneneu white conversely comnbuting even less 
than the students toward the maintenance of a 
Vocational culture Thu is a college like its 
students only more so 
hfanan up to a pome suggests the same 
kind of correspondence These siudenis sup* 
port ]usc such a rroieciive culture as their 
school provides There are consisient dj?er 
entss in each of the remaiiung areas, however 
The Manan girls arc more IntellcctuaJ and less 
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Vocational than the school press less Expres 
sue hut more Collegiate Marian docs not offer 
us student the same kind of compatible ccologi 
cal niche that dianaemes other denomma 
tiona! colleges (cf Figure 71) but neither do 
the resulting discrepancies seem to coninbute 
to the sort of creatue tension tliat s<.e hate 
found for Bennington 
A Stude-vt Casi Gail Kristls. The last of 
die illustrations of the culture factors is of the 
student with whom this discussion began Fig 
urc 75 olTcn all six of the compansons referred 
to at this time simultaneously and in the same 
metric. The interesting thing here is that Cad 
herself tlocs not really differ too mucli from 
her classmates either freshmen or seniors (mid 
die panel) Although we arc working from 
two different sets of norms here the one for 
indiMdiials being based necessarily on a differ 
eni population than the one for groups making 
It impossible to be absolutely certain of sn^l 
differences it would seem that Cad may be 
slightly less intellectual and more soational 
than the oilur girls, exceeding them m the 
same clnractcnsiics for which she had eon 
demned them so bitterly These data suggest 
an element of self hatred and ininpsjcluc con 
flict that had not been brought out m quite 
this light before 

It IS also clear that Gad has much less need 
for a Protcoisc culture thin her 
But the clearest source of difficulty * 

to be a function of Gad s perception of her new 
environment Radically unlike her e 
coming freshmen and not men m cor« I» 
ence wuh the response of the 
Gads extreme iicgainism towards ‘‘‘ 
she had just emercd is the most i 
tsatutng stgital ol ™uble She 
untsemu, u. be ex.mmel) Z 

playatnemed The see, on .ndtoue that ^ 
L.Ll .as not ,u.te so “j^ 

had supposed but men more collegi 
her expectations 

THIRD ORDER AXIS SCORES 

The chart tonn on "''"'l ’’'[’j” fte' mlwrc 
75 were prepared treats cac 
factom as a aoalpu of 

sotar as the factor means 

the first-order AI and CC . . ^ not 

was based on an orthogonal model, 


inappropriate for us to treat the five second 
order faaore yielded by that analysis as in 
dqendcnt The significant between schools 
Fraiios (Table C7) and die high rchabililics 
(Table 70) of the linear scores derived from 
these factors give addmonal assurance dat each 
of them accounts for a consulerable and siable 
portion of the common AI CCI means vamnee 
Houmer we also know that these second 
order orthogonal factors scores were in faa 
mtcrconclated and in ihcir turn yielded two 
truly independent (r = 00C8) third-order fac 
tors on whidi they loaded in a arcumplex (see 
Tables 09 and 70 and Figure 67) If these two 
factors arc used to calcuhie scores for individ 
uals each respondent can be represented by a 
single point in ihis third-order space and thus 
related to ihe five culture factor vectors m die 
same space This is a way of using the third 
order factors both to generate the fanor fan 
for the culture factors and as axes on whidi to 
plot individual students or scliool means 
Since there are only five second-order facton 
and die loading pattern involves four of the 
five on each of the two diirdorder factors com 
puung a score based on the linear sum of a 

Luca «• ‘"S'* '“■'"'s 

facon .. -lb"' ■" 

fcaublc hu«r. (1S6!) gbuml 
obc..mi.s ,nd.>.du.l from th. «hol. 

„„naj»l «mi»nenl. mmx »»d lusl.ad 

Lojum.ns t" ‘t' 'P'"" """i 

„on of >11 S'" ompon.n.s 10 e>di Th. 
...Elii, uwd are bsied m Table 70 

e reliabdures of ibcre two score, are 997 
and 996 re.pecii.d) based on ihe method sng 

^edbrNLaliy „967 p 25.)lore.uma. 

mg the reliabdity of a weighted sum 

DiJtnbutton of College Cidlwrcs 
figure 76 shows the five culture factor v«ton 

‘‘''•^y„„ror.hes.am (.e the n»d'>n 
r..n™nT fall. -bos. .he .n.er«p. >»> » 
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COLIEGE CULTURE { A1 x CCI ) PROFILE 
NEED-POESS INTERAaiON 
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bc^ord .nd.a..ng ihM U.=!= lh= nmu 

sharpl) dtfincd ol all the >anou$ Undi of col 


Icrgcishov»n here 

Vnollicr disunct cluster ol sdiools is m the 
area liUs.cen *= Exprcssise and Intelleaual 
icaots T1 CSC are tor ihe most part the small 
mdenendert liberal arts colleges but San Fian 
CISCO State (a deliberately innosausc public 
initituiioii) falls clcail) among ibcnt ’ Although 
this pirticular subset has soircs ascraging he 
tucen one and tso .tatidard desiations beyond 
the norm group liso schools are tsell otcr nso 


• data vere collected in the fall of 1*^7, jusl 
UCore the dmuihances began at San Franciico Suie. 
rhey aie coniisicnt with publiihcd tkjmpoom of 
prtCTan dctclopmcni at Uie school (ice The 
ChrftttcU ol Higher Education 12/21/CG) ard lend 
ihercfoic to lujport die mcw that the school* diffi 
ciliiei %*erc caused by factors external u> lU role as 
an rdocauoiul iruiituuon. 


standard dcsiauons out direcUy on die Intel 
Icaual culture sector These tsso are die male 
student cultures at Anuoch and Obcrlin. 

COLLECE TYPES The sunancc of culiurc sootes 

bciuecn students uilltin cacll school plotted m 
Figure 70 ts sigutficanlly smaller than tit sar 
tance betsscen schools tor both male and lemale 
samples (^e Tabic 71) The same ts true ol 
the sanous types of scliools independent, ue 
nom.nal.onaI and un.serstty affiliated hbml 
arts business engineering and tcaclier training 
profesi.oi.al programs It is also cs.dent ibaf 
Imili the need and the press components ol tr 
total culture score are contnbuting to the iP 
cnm.na.ion bclnccn tnd.s.dual inslttutions aru 

‘lltcs „ 

The school types are plotted in Figures t 


Tcble 71 Differences in Cnlture Score Components between Individuol 
Co leges ond between Various Types of Schools end Arens 
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(malcj) 3nil 78 (females) * Each i)pc »s rep- 
Tcsemcd by us total culture score (*) in these 
figures connected by ls»o lines to the rcspccuve 
need (•) and press (o) componems of the 
loul score The male types can be seen to 
hate differed from one another pnmanly as 
a result of the dispersion of the independent 
liberal aru colleges out on the Intellectual 
sector The dcnotninaitonal sdiools as a type 
fall out on tlie I’rotictivc sector the business 
programs bctssccn the Vocational and tlie Col 
Icgiatc The remaining three tsi>ci fall doser 
to the center of the tsso axes. 

Grouped closely around the center o( these 
two ngutes are six Uict tittles teprtsenuns the 
necil CDitipoiictiti of the culture scarci Th«r 
local, ou and the lads of signifitanee in the 
annlpei of nnance indieale that student body 
netionahiy dilletencet conlttbule hitle to the 
dlUctcnuauon bcwccn these ithooli at tom 
pared uilh the open qttlct of the ptett m 
ponenll arranged around the periphery 
do« not mean Hut the students ^ 

tyjie of scliool are more alike than l ‘t 
cmminmcnis houcicr What it ^ . , 

the gieit diicnily among itudcnlt KJ die 
the telioof they ate attending The 
tmnent tatiance hctuccii siudcntt it nea y 
tuiee at large at that for the ptest component 
When the tjpet ate tcprctcnicd Y “ ,an 
ditiduaU in a giten lubgroop ^5 

schooli the diffetcncei all 
eanee, including ihote 

dent petmnihly “"'1”"'"“ siudenit 

school type then hat a wide Y 
satying in all diieeuont around j 

the culture space hot tending 
nesetlhele^ in the ^'“'°„„„„me«t 
aaetiies each teipeclitc typ 
The same mlauonslups may be 
Figure 78 tor Uie "O”'" , ,„,mng and 

be noted that die women in ‘“™ 
unisetsity program, ate f ™ „,„ngl, 

the corresponding male gr P 

‘Diflcmicci hciwccn saluw to the 

dime ploitcd m Figure ‘P ” j',, ate hated «” 
fact that the type meant in mat a ^ 
all schools plo.ld “""Xmomtepte*"" 

live 1070 lample u>ed In me r .am 

variance Tlie IO16 and Cimp mulched 

pies (see below) arc our y ^ 


enough U is not that the girls m these pro- 
grams arc that much more Collegiaieonented 
since their need component stores are no fur 
tber away from the axis intercept than the 
mens tie difference comes from the institu 
tional cniironmcnt itself 
Anotl cr sex difference can be found among 
the independent liberal arts college cultures 
tliosc for women being more Expressive than 
iliosc for men Both cases however show the 
same maximued discrepancy between student 
need and sdiool press tliat had been noted 
previously in conncrtion vnih Figures fi9 and 
70 This will be considered m more deiail 
below under Dissonance 

\caoeuic areas Data from 19 schools par 
tiopaiing in an NEA AHE study of campus gov 
etniiice (tee Appendix B) were avmlible tor an 
anahsis by aeadtmie area. The major. oH19 
uppetdiitsion men and 585 women were class. 
f,„l m SIX mtcgotie. (1) admm.sltat.ie and 
liiptl soenees (2) appl"il »»<! techmml (5) 
educalion (<) linmamiiet (5) natural saenee 
and (0) sooal science 

Toul culture meant am plotted m Figura 
■5ft find 80 The differences between areas are 

;!reLtat,.'’nsof.he^^^tent-;“^^^^^^^^ 

rCri:si^o..meno.p.ro».aJ-> 

dispersed in the cu p^otecuve and only 
°„e rioteTund m the Expmsst.e Intelleetu J 

A, Floret ,9and...how,he.e^pro^» 

tend to fall ^5 The administra 

the Collegiate 

‘dicrs toward, being Expressive 

rnsTROL A classifianon of 
VoMiiisTRA^ pn^ate 

the governance P ‘ cuUural differences 

control „ of iiiiiuuiions (Table 

between the ’L_. F,£,ires 81 and 82 dc 
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nressivc than the men's, a difference that has 
Len noted for other samples througltout this 
boot, hence perhaps ,s lahd despite the tenm 
me character of the Governance Study sample 
nsell The male private sample as shown in Fig 
ure 81 mtght possibly be best characienied as 
undiflerentiaied as the resnlunl of a very 
diversified group o( institutions that are not 
charactented collectively by a trend in any par 
ticular direction (and thus different from the 
womens private sample, which has such a 
trend) 

The two figures again make ii clear that siu 
dent characteristics (need component •) areot 
substantially less significance m establishing 
these cultures than the institutions UiemscUes 
(press component O) The vomens public 
sample (Figure 82) is particularly striking m 
this regard Althougli the total culture score 
and ns environmental press component are 
both sscU out along the CoUegiaie \eaor, the 
student need component is back at the junc 
tion of the axes The girls ihemsehcs represent 
a much more diversified group of personalities 
than these schools the imphation being that 
the schools have become overspecialircd for 
reasons other than their incumbent student 
bodies 


cures Whelher other universilies are 
less) heterogeneous than this on= rema^^ 


autonomous subdivisions jj 

r: -A— 

has m tact succeeded m doing so is not 
Dwergeme Indexes D,spemon, Dcvmnc,. 

and Dissonance . 

The variation in snbcultures 
divisions of the campus are 

areas raises another interesting q 
mere other, spontaneous 


there other. sponiaiicuu» - 
sented by students with similar nee 

al ecological niche for the-e 


,nd an ecological mcoc .h,. 
lies apart from the mainstream of 

sity? Figure 85 shows the dim' 

the business and forestry studenu who 
means vvere plotted in Figure ohenoffl- 

noted that the plot reveals the vc^ pl 
enon we had been anuapating ^uo 
left section of the figure there 


leii scciioii 

some doren foresters who are ^pp ; 


School surccltlkes If there are signifiani 
diflcrenccs between major academic areas aaoss 
schools then it also seems likely that subaiUural 
differences will be found within the same insiitu 
lion Back in Chapter 11 we found that there 
were systematic jKrsonahiy differences between 
students enrolled in different programs in the 
same large university and systematic differences 
m the press for these various programs The 
data clearly suggested a complex tiueraction be 
tween nccil and press for various subgroups at 
this instiiuiion, which wc could not reduce to a 
simple metric at that time 

Using the same data as previously from pro- 
grams at Syracuse University. Figures 83 and 84 
show the differences between them in icnns of 
cultural scores Both men and women arc ar 
rayed along the Collegiate vector, but tlie dif 
fcrenccs between them arc clearly significant 
(Sec Table 71) Although not so diversified 
as the various college types or areas considered 
prcvioudy. the different divisions of tins large 
university are cliaracicnicd by diRcrem cul 


• doren foresters wao -w r. 
two standard deviations out along 
me dimension Conversely, t 
business students over three stan 
uons out near the Collegiate „ of 

Both subgroups deviate from ^gas„re 

their classmates and account m larg 
for the significant difference m 
tween these two academic divisions 
Figures 86 and 87 show that i e 
IS associated with both the nee an 
components of the culture scores t 
both the personalities of the stu en 
differences in the environmenta p„nd 


» in the environment grount 

report are responsible for the deviatio^ 
the culture mean A companson o 
figures also makes it clear tliat t 
between student personalities m t 
leges IS greater than the variation 


environments icttcvt 

^ Taken together the three figures * ai 

the differences between these two ^ 
the same large university are j,t,cs 

tion of differences in the persona tj 
1 minoriiv of students in 
majority of students in both ov ^occup)'’’^ 
ably as individuals and appear lo ^ 
an csscmiallv similar psy cholopw 
mem which may be regarded as 
press of the insiiuiiion at large It is 
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liOhCitT, wJicr/icr the deviant mmoTtiy m rat/i 
>f Uicvc C1K-J rrpreventi tJic tdcaJ 

X3ivan) rccruiimenc t$ directed sad die 

rmironmcnt modulated or comirscly i nega 
ncly aiUtectcd subgroup tliai the college would 
ailicr not have had in the first place Did 
hese students know one another? Wctc tlicy 
onvcious of ihcmvolvLS as a group that differed 
rom the others? Here their caiceri in college 
ftti afterwards different from their colltaguei? 


Time are the Linds of ijucsuons that are now 
heing asked hut for which if ere are no an 
snm as yec 

Dimsrsiov li IS fviittiii from the jreccilmg 
tiuce Rgtirts that tic source ol an indniduats 
ditetgince from his group ailiurc may come 
from |Krsoniliiy differences and/or froin i clif 
fcrcnic in cxjcocnccd cnvironmeni and not 
ttta.siari)y eijMaJJy from boiJi IJierc arc iJuct 
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posMbk sources, then, ol .be d.spc.s.on of stu- 
dents around ti.e.r group roeatt. any one o 
which may be plotted or calculated in te.ms of 
Standard score units. 


Source Group Ittdtmdual 

Total culture C « 

Need component W ” 

Press component P P 

Three indexes to which these gi\c rise arc 


as follows* 

1. Cultural Dispersion* 

AC = C — c. 

2 Personality (Need) Dispersion: 

AN = N — n. 

3. Environmental (Press) Dispersion: 
AP = P - f . 


The relative dispersion or scatter of scores 
around the group mean may be thought of as a 
measure of the cultural heterogeneity of an in- 
sutution Table 72 shows that the schools on 


which this analysis tas been based arc scry 
';“ahl.e in .L respect, A " 
internally more Utan others, bn. d.erc 
obsions common dettommator ““"S ““ 
other than tl.c possibility tl.at lliey 
solted in organirational change at 
these data were collected. Sescral o 
were just beginning the tcanstnon rom 
tcacltcc’. college to hberal a.«, J 

,..r.caot r belwcco types is attnbutabl 
to this pirticular comparison. 

Strong new programs, some of them 
in conjunction with ncighbonng P"' “ 
tutions, combined with residuals of tbe ps. 
to produce these signs of tigmiicant 
mental variability. ^ 

The lach of cultural iiomogcneity ^ 
cases .s perhaps attributable to ‘ 

stability assodaicd with ongoing enviro 
cliangcs Among institutions in 6'=""^ jp 
ever, internal variability in culture 
be as much a function of ” 

it .s a matter of press variance. The con 


Table 72 Differences in Cultural Heterogeneity (Scolter) v/hhin 
Individual Colleges and within Various Types of Schools end Areos 


Dispersion Index 


Sample 

Culture 

Personality 

Environment 


F 

P 

F 

P 

F 

p 

35 schoob/1031 males* 

0.91 

- 

1.23 

- 

197 

2 41 
136 

1 04 

3 83 
7.54 

.01 

001 

37 schools/930 women® 

207 

.001 




6 school types/ 18 male schools^ 

187 

— 

1.46 



4 school iypes/16 female schools* 

3 35 

— 

1.23 

— 

01 

6 school iypes/557 male students* 

098 

— 

1 67 

— 

.001 

4 school lypes/516 female students* 

5 40 

.001 

165 

— 

6 academic areas/419 male students 





029 


(17 schools)® 

6 academic areas/385 female students 

0.81 


1.51 



107 

(18 schools)® 

Public versus private/328 male students 

187 


107 



0 01 

(12 schools) ^ 

Public versus privatc/335 female students 

006 


257 



0 58 

(13 schools) * 

077 

- 

0 16 

— 



■This IS the combined 107G and Gmemance samples {Jiliatrd 

‘This IS the 1076 sample subdivided b) t^pes independem, denominaiional. and 
liberal aru. business administration, engineering (males onl)). and teacher training protessiona p 
‘This IS the Campus Governance sample subdivided by areas administrative and legal sciences 
and icdinical, education, humanities, natural satnees socui sciences 
‘ Campus Governance subdivided by t)pc of control 
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lions ticiuecn the toui culture i!n]>crMOii mt!n 
ami IIS tci{>r(inc nrcvl ami {n.'is cT>iH|H)nrntt 
aie uf ait)i]>aral>tc ma^nituilr and ate ^neialiy 
lioili ti);nincaiit (Tahle 73) Tlifte » no icia 
iiOinfii|) Ixmcvcr lict^ccn il<r imoiiiu of I ct 
rtugcncitf amoni? if c uudrnlt at a ;.nen uhoo) 
ami its cnsiioninriital sanahthiy fsidcntly 
some Kiiooh air cluracicrited iiy more duene 
stmirni l»oilics ami oticis liy variety in their 
inirinal environments but neither «t a func 


null of the other 

It niiglit l>c cxjieoed that cscejm mat diver 
sity v<iihm a t<iiool—nceii or jiitw— would be 
asuxiairvi with other orj?ainralionat thaiattrtis- 
IKS lloinof^enrous imtuuiions ilwuld liave a 
>;TeatcT inipaer for cxaiople Tlietc is no data 
with viliich to test j rojKivitioiis «f this type 
but we tin have a hnutcil annum of material 
from the Camiuis Governance study that bean 
on relaii iiii Ixtweeii diversity and iii'ttiuiional 
proldcini The correUiiom iKiwetn the three 
dii{<ru3n indexes and ux Governanee prob 
lem areas (as refWTtcd by students and stafl) 


are Riven In Table 73 

Conclaliniis wue eompuicd separately lor 
each se*. on tl« Insis of thiee btcakdowm of 
the Governance study sample by seliools by 
.n..lcn..c >'“1 ‘’f 'll" , 

(public .t..u. pn..cc) Tte OUC dor re. ot 
rcliilou.lupi lu. lu do «illi rbe 
piosiomt-cubutal ronibibly '■ulu" >ud. pt» 
mm. op|«-Jn lo be Jirccll|r rclc.cl lo o Urpe 
numlrcr ot problem. Tbe.c ere ..gruborM ">' 
tclal.oni wilh problem, in.ol.itig ‘'*^0''“ 
lional drc...oi. mjl.ns (edm.i.i.lTou.e T“''r>). 
(etuliy riudlly eejdcm.e q...l..y moel ono 
,»I,.,J.l trec.lo,n euJ « n.,sb> be “1*^ 
Ibe .0,01 nu, Hirer of problem, nrporied 
only lb...e .0 wind, eul.on.1 d..e...ir >P1»'" 
m be fcU.ea ,. .he Kl.ool. phy-rd P'*"' 
whc.l.ee (or eeaJera.e or (or Ic.nre oK 
Teble 73 dm .ho.. . "-"her oI 
reb.ion.lnp. bel.cen .mcriul Ji'erj. 1 
B,n.,o„o,.d (.roblem. el..clly 

p.ohlcm. rc]«rted .. .hrie.ly 
diipcnion .illiiii a .a.icly 
pmprom .on, pie. (C. » S'ern IMP) 

Dt.iAvci We Im.e been eon.nlenng .he d.> 

pe oJeu, . ore Korc. .round cel™ or- 

n m„.u,e of .b.er.ny ..d"" '"e .ehool Tim 



Ihc .diool mean may be thought 


of luf deviancy in llic group Relations between 
dcsiincy Slid iiiMiiutional problems aic listed 
III TaMc it It IS evident that the kinds of 
imbkms rcjioritd by a siiidcm, or tlitir num 
her arc llnrcIal^l to the txiciit of his dcviancy 
It IS also a] patent that a cultural deviant 
may be a student who has different personality 
needs Of cxjicncnccs a different environmenta] 
|rcu ilun do the others, but there is no 
irlaiioiivliip between personality deviation and 
deviancy in re|>ortiiig il e press Tins is another 
deiiK nstralioii of the independence of CCI re 
v|toiivc from \I Even on cliesc joint factors 
deviancy in responding to one comjwnent is 
iintclat^ to deviancy m the oiler 

kiiuihcr way of seeing tin* «* m •cn’** 
the plots for bmincss adminittraiion and for 
tviry (figures H3 87) The distance of any 
single forestry student from the group culture 
mean in Figure S5 depends on the magniiudc 
of hii diHerente from ihc others on the per 
soiiaiit) com|>oncnt (Figure ®6) or the press 
component (Figure 87) but his distance from 
ilie group personality component mean is un 
related to his distance from the group press 
component mean The jsosmon of a point 
in Figure 87 cannot be predicted from its posi 
tion III Figure 88 


l),u<.s>.re. The tlisnmc hum a poml ii. 
icuic 36 .0 Ibe cuneiixiuJiiig l>omt in Figure 
7 (o, Ibe ume lu^iihluel ttptemm. .he Jegree 
( ,om»|K.nJeuee bel.ee.. neej emi pre'S 
|„, ,„J....l..Jl II ihe n.eJ .i.n|™iieni mele. 

he mme to..inbulio.. « Ihe pr™ eomponenl 
, .ndi..du.l. lomi euhure mure .hen llie 

u„ ,m...re ..II euiuenl' T1 e e.ien. of .1 e.r 

li.eigente (mm one mmil ee u e Jiren mtemee 
,[ lire ...in. mih.i.lirel a.serep.ncy be..een need 
,.d prere Ihel ." tuHo"! d.uonancc 
F,EU.e 88 .1.0™ du. releiionihip grepb.ally 
JLlhreiiu. .heg.el re "t 
.ho demred » remmUbly from her le 1^ 
:„d,men Her need component .. not 
hUereni (roo tbore ut the other ''““-''T 

„„ or .entorv-olthough 

ilichily greeter Collegiate need. »»'* 

and IntelleetuH ne.d.^^d.„ 

they »" P"” '’‘'’.““'“mltman Lm.tes 

E2=S=;== 



33UBU0Kl(I 1 [ 


I M So ^ 

I I 




niopawi loijnoj S25 = §2^2 SS^S SfSS? £2SS ^^*"7 
put itDos D I I I I I 1 II' 

ujinooa S2S8) S!22S =SSS assa SSiSS 

aiasu^ S 1 I I III I II III 


Anicnb 
Ajiratj 5 


»So 7®®- ‘ 


»7inou^ I 
3fH«pE3V Z I 


I Sunjciv uoMOSQ Soe 
{cuonmue^iQ ] I 


•SI ^ ^ ^ >- 

S U^a,:^ ufc£. 5 c 

*a4-i 'i4«a 'i^<i «3<J'i ^ 


12 piUaic uhooh 
(81 racn/ 
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Table 74 Relotionsh ps beJween Individuol Devioncy Need Press 
Dissononce, ond Perceived Inslilolionol Problems for S85 Students 


Corrclalions '»ilh Organiiational Iroblcm Weas 


Divergence Index 
Intercorrclatiom* 


Governance 

Sample 

Subset 


li 11 i 2 s' 

ufu 3S Sa Sa_oo o 

03 <« 


474 men iC 
(17 sdiooh) AiV 
AP 

n X p 

4!l women AC 
(18 schools) AiV 
AP 
nXp 


00 00 —05 —04 

-02 — W —00 —00 
Oa -03 01 02 

.05 01 -05 01 

07 05 07 - 01 

07 01 03 -02 

07 10 09 01 


-04 -04 
II 02 


01 Oass* 

.1..™ noted pntttoudy m eoitoectton «.d. 
Fimre 75 nie diiianee Irom " P 
,n Fijuro S8 Itonetcr. i. a dtrect loamname 

measure of her dissonance C/vf tlie 

Tltcaaerascotalln-pd.lle™™”^' 
mdnidiial! in a gtoup « a ““‘.T ° 
d„„„anec Tl,.. taloo can be ‘M'""' 
the dtstatice betneet. the .tense " “ 

atenteeb (77 - B at teen tn F.gure 83 lor be 
Iredimeit and teitiori imee each in “ 
and ft tan .ndepct.denti) arootid dte.r o«n 
mpeciite group means 
isecn them a, 11 dilter unprcd.ctablr Iro™ P 
por (tom. lalhng rioter 'ef'"" 
same tide Irooi ihe.r meant 

"Z'‘dm‘‘„tr;"mh(Son,^ 

their tlittonaiice ttill ^ , j„cci,on 

tameume The th.It tt a= utl r m ‘be^ 

of llieir needi the schoo Collegiate 

by them to h. more — 

,„d let. >''f“.te or 

had expected it to be needs »n 


diet. letpeclt and llteir pertoitaltltes 
si, .It actordmgly tlill Ittrtber to Ute tame direc 
tion in subscqucni >can 
Since Gad exceeds even the senior m her 
n«r.n these areas. " 

expectanons were even more extreme than they 

actwlly found the scliool to be can now be 

SSSIsL- 

caution on her^ 
sense m accounting ( ^ 

otamiomi poismg m tltttorb. 

retutod or la.lrf and (2) tn ^ 

ante '"t T';'"";. ahh to 1 tfrll here 

the discotery ba her ncedt 

S ould imply Ihit ° ^ oje the 

»„re congruent with d e ^ ,,, 




solvctl an atccpi nice ^ 

w have been 


by 


4 expected it to be ' j ^eir needs »n 

the students even ovcrsiaiias 


UtoTib been intoleraDicf 

“Se tlntonaoee tmto may be eoployed 
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COLLEGE CULTURE AlxCCl VECTOR PROFILE 

STANDARD SCORES (X 0 <T - 2) 


A Need O Press VCul ture Total 



Cc«irl<^t by Ccor^c C. Stern 


r<f>« a. ft SyfMvM IrttWa eAd 0«»*l t' 




jIic tame hihton as she odicr iJuci^cncc meat- 
urcs 1 licrc !s dear ctwlcncc dial idiool* differ 
in llic amoum of dusonance ixpcnenccd by 
ihcirsmdcnii As Table 75 sboni some schools 
arc much more dissonant than othen. These 
are the same schools iJiat arc caninbutinf; to 
the diffetcnccs l)Ctv.«n tjj>es the mdepcinlem 
liberal arts coIIcrcs nhosc large disocpancy 
hciHccd rr and p lus been noted R|>ca(edly be 
fore (cX tigures 77 anil 7R) 

It ssxiuld scent then that it is noi so miuli 
a question of }h>h great (he dissonance » at 
It IS a matter of die direction of die difference 
Some press factors arc {lethaps \aluctl more than 
others corTcs}>onding to the stay in vrhicli ilie 
rclcsant needs are sslued by students and staff 
(lie Colign) IMS) It may be tliat schools that 
attempt to maxiniitc sudi press smiIi students 
srliQ feci that they hasc qualities dial arc not 
Inronsisiciit null their attainment arc the most 
successful itt (heir impict on students Perhaps 
esxjynne seould prefer to attend a school that 
takes its eduaiionat role seriously prutided 
that they are assured that they base the opt 
bilitics lo be (iken seriously as siell 
Table 75 also shoHs that there are no differ 
eiices in rclaiise dissonance between subject 
mailer areas but there ate differences betueen 


INTERBEUTIONS BETWEEN NEED AND PRESS M3 

public and private coIUgcs The public insti 
tutions arc more dissonant than the pnvate 
(cf I-igurci 81 ind 82) It might be inferred 
from nhai has already been said about indc 
pendent and dcnonunauonal liberal aru col 
leges (Figures 77 and 78) however that the 
high dissonance of ibe independcnis and the 
low dissonance of the diurch related reflect 
much greater variability m dissonance among 
private schools generally than is the case for 
public msttiuiions. The Jack of strong inde 
pendent Jjlenil arts eoljegts »/i tJie Governance 
sample simply fads to bring this out 
Reference back to Tables 7S and 7-1 vviU show 
ihat dissonance is consistently related to need 
dispersion ami only to this component of the 
eulturr score Esidently the extent of the dis* 
crepancy bctviecn need and press m a sdiool 
IS a function of the diversity of students at the 
sdiool not the diversity of environments Since 
ilie dispersion around N runs consistently higher 
than the dispersion around P regardless of any 
other factor it would sppear dial the disson 
ance expcritiictd by a student vanes with the 
heterogeneity of Ins fellow students among in 
vmutiom of isscnti-illy equal environmental 
coiisisieney 

Table 73 indicates too that the level of div 


Table 75 Differences m Disiononco withm 
CoKegci and withm Various Types of Schools 
and Areas 


Sample 


Dissonance 

T 


35 sdiools/lOSl males* 
37 sdiools/ff30 women* 


6 sdiool types/ 18 male scliools* 

■1 sdiool iypt$/lG female sdioofs* 


6 school types/557 mile students* 
i sdiooJ iypes/516 female siudcmi* 

G aaUcmic arcas/n9 male student! (17 »chooU)» 

G acadcimc areas/S85 female students (18 scJumIs)' 

Public versus pnvatc/328 male students (>2 ' 

Public versus privatc/335 fcmile students (13 schools) 


4 00 
3 94 

5 GO 
3 85 

1071 

1074 

016 

088 

856 
13 53 


001 

OOl 

01 

05 

001 

00] 


01 

001 


•Tl,,, Ji ,1c .nd i, .ttl.crf 

*Tliu I! ilic 10-0 sample suWivilcil bv types * J* j . ^ teacher ira ning profess onal programs 
bl^ral arts bus.nrss a ‘amplTs! LiSd ^ areas vOmmistraUve and legal science* applied 

a»d Utto'L'''tdS“n l.rnmf.o ^ 

■C„,|.u, Co,c,i.anu b, i)I” »< 
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refinements 


sonance in public cnUegcs covanes unh tuo 
ispcs o! insuimional problems Pubbc schools 
s,uh high dissonance levels report more prob- 
lems concerned uiih facull, quality and fcncr 
problems concerning soaal and poliucal free 
dom No other signihcant relationships are to 
be found, although there are several others of 
fairly large magnitude Dissonance is in no 
sense related to the desiancy of the indisidual 
students per se (Table 74) 


DISCUSSION 

The file culture factors display the same re 
aprocal need press interacuon that nc had been 
led to antiapaie from their iv.o separate sources 
earlier The cultures themselies, composites 
of student personality charaaenstia and en 
iironmcntal press aim correspond perfectly to 
the four subcultures proposed by Trots (1960) 
Trots’s insights into the college setting led 
him 10 postulate tiso dimensions of student 
orientation tnsolvcmcni v>uh ideas and idenu 
fiation v,iUi ihcir college From these he ssas 
led to dense four subcultures Use academic, the 
collegiate, the ‘nonconformist,* and the con 
turner socational These h)poUiesi 2 cd entities 
base been confirmed, one might say, by the 


empmol evidence of the joint AI-CCI factor 

“llTaddmon to the tour perceived by Trow, 
ne have p.d-ed np a fifth, *■= 
munal structured culture of the denomtnauoud 
school Thts ts both eoufonutst and 
a combmatton that does not quite fit Irous 

otJierwise excellent rubne. 

Despite the obv.ous effeemeuess and uuhiy 
of the ueu compostte factors, tt must also « 
apparent that they extend hut do not rep 
the separate representations of need an p 
on which they are based We base leaded new 
tlungs that we had not hnown before, hut n^ 
of the details suggested by our earher ^ 
of the separate need and press dtmensio 
not revealed in this less complex joint space 
could not, obvtouily, have 
of the personal charactertstics of Gail 
from the needs components of the jotnt « 
as we had from her AI profile 
knev. much more about the press at . 

and Manan from the earlier CCI profile 
the neu one is as able to tell us The sep 
isithin school need and press parameters art 
formatise in one viay, the joint 
parameters m another Together they . 
proside complementary data of consi 
greater depth than either of them alone. 



Chapter Fifteen 

Related Environment Instruments 


A number of other measures hare been de- 
reloped that bear some relationship to the CCl 
The immediate family includes the ECCI HSCI 
and OCI created respcctnely for use m the 
nonresidential college the high school and 
organisations in general CUES literally a haU 
brother to the CCI consisting of 150 of “* 300 
Items, has been used extensively by C R Pa« 
Other scales have been derived from the cci 
by Thutletlnvaite Hutchins and Moos and 
Houts and have metamorphosed into fonns $t 
further removed 

CUES ICC and MSEI difftr sroady m to" 
ceplual,.a..on from cha CCI 
..ant.al .dam..y ol iha.r contanl Th^ 
diatussed tnally ... .he “““ ° .fl 

chapttr The ihird sacon ■> 5"=“ 
n.m.dara.ion ol some alu.n.a.,.» approathas 
to environmental measurement 

OTHER SYRACUSE ENVIRONMENT INDEXES 
Evening College ChmetensMs Index 
{ECCI) 

The ECCI was designed "Ih ISIS’S! 
demsal college ,o m.nd 

,;ery closely “ ^ppeod,. B The sn 

the oammon item lists ui „,n»ic iicros 

tent m devising it was simply « 

peculiar lo the residential .jyftoa 

plaang them with a ,l was de 

day scliool or evening co extension 

veloped initially lor use wit 

division of Syracuse jj,e laHcr— 

vcrsity College us mle ^ 

misleadingly however joHegc or a iv“» 

appropnate for a community college 

year junior college ihhoueb the 

^.;,a.„o.,»lac.heeo»o.d^ 

CCI luell has Campbell (UH) 


communily college and umseisily students in 
pcnonahly needs and in ihcir peccepuons ol 
Ihar rcspecuvc environments using the AI 
and CCI lor this purpose and found a number 
ol very relcvanl significant difierences Hendrix 
(1965a 1965b) factored the CCI on a popula 
non of 251 students attending eight Texas 
public junior college, He Uien atlempied to 
relate these to laculiy tenure policies eralua 
non procedures and ihe use ol academic ra^ 
The teiuhs ate unfotiunacely not ^ 

haps due to the vanmax rolaiton his f'"t ‘actor 

load. Iron. » t>t 'h' 5“ 

oivn experience with this procedure 

All smdenrs and stall at Univemiy College 
.ere admin, stered the ECCI on ihe lirsl day o 
the second semeslet ol classes A sample 
Chen dm»r, randomly for analysis consisting 
475 respondent* m 19 categoncs 
Ttelsetenees ,n mspons. 
groups ate snbsmnl.al As can be seen rn Table 
IT tN ol the SO ECCI scales drlleremraie among 
e . 001 lertl or better Furthermore 

.r™e camlet .“f 

repmsemed ® and stall a. 

S^Sr^e^dfle.. 

stands out clearly ate matriculat 

srgniteanl f"''" p m aiteud 

,„g undergraduates ^ ^ l„r 

ance 0-1 semester 1” Inoliman 

myth It "'ll semester undergraduates 

nonmainculating a„o„ m.l, them. 



refinements 


Undergraduates 
Matnculaied 
O-l semester 
2 S semesters 
4 + semesten 
Tmuon transfer 
Nonma tn Dilated 
0 1 semester 
2 3 semesters 
4 + semesters 
Nonaedit 
Graduate 


Code 

n 

MUO 

SO 

MU2 

SO 

MU4 

so 

TU 

so 

MUO 

so 

MU2 

30 

MU4 

so 

CU 

so 


Matriculated 

MGB 

20 

Tuition transfer 

TGB 

20 

Eneineenng 

Matriculated 

MGE 


Tuiuon transfer 

TGE 

20 

Library Saence 

Matnculated 

MGL 

20 

Tuiuon transfer 

TGL 

20 

Miscellaneous 

Matnculated 

MG 

20 

Tuition transfer 

TO 

20 

Noncredit 

CG 

so 

Staff 

Faculty 

F 

SO 

Administration 

A 

IS 


Total 

475 


filling in their programs with a Unnersity Col 
lege course (TU) and similar tuition transfers 
in the graduate progranas in library saence 
(TGL) and engineering (TGE) All of these 
groups should tend to include large proportions 
of students attending Umsersity College for 
the first ume At the other extreme from them 
frequently enough furthermore are students 
matnculaung full time in hbrary saenix at 
Unnersity College itself (MGL) as well as the 
administrauon of the school (A) and under 
graduate matriculants who base been there for 
four or more semesters (MU4) 

Since the MUO and the hfU4 groups repre 
sent a logical counterpoise for one another 
they base been contrasted scale by scale in 
Figure 89 The CCI norms base been used in 
this figure Although not strictly applicable 
the scale maxima are the same and the \anances 
are quite similar and the license permits us 
to mahe some inferences about the similarity 
of the Umiersity College emironmene to the 


convenuonnl res, denial college. o£ OT 
nom. group In po.n, of he, ^ 

for this ECCI sample and those of the 
norm group tend to be similar 

If the ECCI means listed m Table 7 
compared ...sh the CCI values appeanng do«n 
ihc anterline ol Figure 83 it will be uoKd 
ihat the Unisersily College ECCI 
generaUy of about the same snagnitude Aiii 
Turn and Sest ate tsso of the «cept.on. « 
might be expected from the extremely htmte 
soaal taohucs of this unit (there ts 
a resuurant or toffee shop sn “f”' 
hood) The night sehool prognim for 
1. also predicably high in Pracucalncss and I 
in Dominance and in Supphcation. To 
familiar with this dynamic insuiuuon an 
acute sometimes controversial parliopaho 
community affairs the high scores m Chang 
and Ego Achievement will come as no 
cither nor the high score in Sensuality “ 

Its extensive conmnimcnu to the arts an 
humanities The low Exhibitionism mean o 
the other hand is not so readily account 
The differences between the veteran ana 
novice undergraduates at Univeisi^ 
shovvn in Figure 89 are extensive ^ 

up even more dearly if vse make a fu er 
assumption and treat the ECCI scales 
they were lihely to share a factor struDur* 

Ur lo the CCI This has been i”"' ^ 
bining appropnate scores for the 
MU4 groups and then plotung these a* ^ 
factors against CCI norms again Figure 
shows the results frone 

The unorthodox procedure has one s 
argument in its favor The fattor 
the CCI OCl-School Dismrt OCI Peace 
and the HSCI do show a great deal of 
An early analysis of variance 
Corps umls on just such assumed 
for the OCI performed before the OCI 
been factored even yielded substanual an ^ 
mficant Frauos although none of ^qqI 
large as the values obtained on the aDU 
faaors themselves later ^ 

Figure 90 shows that, insofar as we 
this representauon the less experienced 
graduates tend to uke a more rather than 


negative view ot the scnooi r , j 

It as being excessively custodial {lo^ 

Dignity) primarily because of the extreme p ^ 

for Abasement (see Figure 89) If 

sume that this is the response of an adult gr 
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to the unexpeaed resinctions ol student life 
as they return to it again for the first tune since 
high school some years before this may explain 
both their response here and to the Soaal Form 
and Play faaors as well We would expect the 
actual situation to be the reserse on these three 
factors and this is preasely the case for those 
who base been there as students for two years 
or more 

Much still has to be done with the ECCI 
in order to bong it up to the Ie\cl of develop- 
ment of the AT and CCI but this will have to 
•wait until a sample of several doten schools of 
the same type has been obtained. There is 
little point m explonng the factor struaure of 
a single msUtution but that is all that is avail 
able at the present time 

High School Characteristics Index (HSCI) 
The HSCI IS in somewhat belter shape data 
being available from 12 widely sattered high 
schools 


Benilde H S St. Louis Park Minn 50 

Fayetteville Manlius Manlius NY 49 
Ferguson Ferguson Mo 56 

Forest Hills H.S Queens NY 29 

Highland Park H.S Minneapolis Mmn 162 
IhonH5 lUon NY 144 

Larabertville H.S LamberlviUe NJ 140 

Lincoln Sudbury H.S Boston Mass 62 

Manlius Military Academy Manlius NY 61 
New Lincoln H5 New York NY 42 

Sc John s Preparatory School 

Brooklyn NY 101 

University City H.S University City Mo 51 
Total 947 


wecan.clyoathoclourasgu.de 

'“uncoln^udbury .. a public h.gh sch.^ » 
,he Boston area New Ltncoln a pnv"' 
assoctaicd w.th Coluntb.a Teachers MW 
The two traditional schools are locate i 
suburb of SyTacuse rayettes.lleManh^.^ 


public school siailim. ^ 

Lnling school tor boys The “ “ 

four come predominantly from tm 
Iiomcs will, a spnnUing o ^ 

class children among them They are au 
average in micUeciual ability and at 

per cent of ihcm arc college bound 

Walter found Use first ‘"o 
ctntly higher on all bn. one 
factors in Area I the excepuon being 
Aehiesemcnu They were 
than the traditional schools on this a 
on all of the Area 11 factors Smffi the ^ 
study was done before there were a ‘ 
numto of sehooU asatlable to wi^ant ta^" S 
the HSCI his analysis -was based on a 
of the HSCI as if the CCI factor stiuctum 
tamed The sigmSiant results 
the approximation could not base «tt ^ 
oS As we shall see in a moment the tw 

m faa quite similar 

Relalisely hl.le is known of ihe^ 
schooh Ferguson and University C ty 
large public schools located m su ur 
Louis Forest HilU is a similarly large 
pohun school m Queens New York. ^ ^ 
and Benilde are Cathobc schooU m 
and Minneapolis respectively Ilhon ^ 
bertviUe on the other hand are oc^ 
small communities in New York an 

Scale Characteristics. Table 77 lists 
sigmas reliabilities and item disenimn 
for the HSCI The values compare _ 

with those for the AI and CCI Table 

across 


Manlius Military Academy 


Although the test samples were obtained in 
every case by other investigators and the schools 
themselves are largely unknown to us four of 
them can serve as reference points in the anal 
yses that follow \Valker (1964) compared two 
creative schools (Lincoln Sudbury and New 
Lincoln) with two tradiUonal ones (Fayette 
ville Manlius and Manlius Military Academy) 
on the HSCI the Inventory of Behefs (as a 
measure of teacher auihontanamsm) classroom 
raungs student essays and a creauvity test biu 
lery Since 1 e found substanual evidence of the 
creauve quahiy of the first two schools and 
also found his HSCI resulu to be in accord 


the results of the analyses of vanance 
30 scales between the 12 schools ^ f 


ou scales oeiweeii wic i^. 
sgnificant beyond the 001 level and a 
manzes the Scheffe findings Two 
count for a large proportion of the o 
diSerences New Lincoln and Higblao ^ 
Factor Structure. Seven factors 
tracted from the HSCI scale matrix. 
between them for 59 3 per cent of the 


vanance There is evidently some 
unique vanance 
among the vanous scales judging f 


jjjeasoi* 


IS evidently some ^ 
still unaccounted for ^ 


the re- 
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Table 77 KSCI Scale Charccfenstiu 


Scale 


Schook" 


X <r 


Average 

Item 

KR 0* Discnnunauon * 


! Aba Ass 
2 Ach 
S AdaDfs 

4 Aff Rej 

5 AggBIa 

6 Cha-Sam 

7 Cnj Dsj 

8 Ctr 

9 DfrRst 

10 DomTol 

11 E/A 

12 EmoPlc 

13 EnyPaa 

14 ExhInI 

15 F/A 

16 HarRsk 

17 Hum 
IB Imp-Del 

19 Nat 

20 Nur Rej 

21 Ob] Pro 

22 Ord Dm 
2S PlyWrk 

24 Pralpr 

25 Re£ 

26 Sci 

27 Sen Pur 

28 Sex Pni 

29 Sup-Aut 

30 Und 


363 

678 

481 

612 

3 20 

4 87 
718 
655 

4 54 

5 86 
5 83 
577 

5 94 
593 
490 
418 
413 
568 
721 
517 
716 
561 
616 
615 
596 
577 
4 36 
600 
552 

6 55 


077 

093 

083 

021 

066 

097 

061 

070 

071 

089 
075 
068 

079 
016 
037 
081 

090 
058 
119 
081 

080 
089 
107 
080 
077 
066 
081 
100 
070 
068 


0 69 
0 65 
052 
0 72 
067 
042 
0 65 
0 43 
0 38 
064 
0 60 
0 48 
0 70 
0 31 
018 
049 
0 70 
055 
066 
072 
077 
047 
062 
047 
0 66 
058 
0 50 
069 
0 65 
0 62 


54 

47 

39 

57 
49 
43 
54 

42 

39 
52 

54 

43 

58 
43 

59 

40 
58 

41 

51 

55 
62 

43 
54 

44 

52 

47 

48 

49 

50 
47 


•Based on 12 schools (947 
•Three schools (208 students) deleted bcca 

la,.o™h,p o! U,e .o ihe 

laaon .a b= eanactrf d.e to. .«» ^ 

accepted aUhoagh .he.r 
99 and 90 respecuvely (the eighdi PP 

79) Teihle 79 are 

The rotated factors given 
ordered in the sequence ^ ^ 

order analysis The corre a i suggest 

first-order factors appear m „sj,biy t»o 

ing a general fanor and on ^ 

that are unique Three hnwK^ 

extracted (See Table 81) 

essentially to a Single by itieir 

The seven factors may be 
loadings as follov s 


absence of item data 

-■{rSrSSS 

It.:-— 

some of Its strength from a per 
have denied som schools seems 

"^„rnrSccur„toP.-.c„cnp 


•for Twelve High Schooli 



Table 78 HSCI 


iFJ XllUUUIfl 



ca 
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S “ 2 N ^ SiJ 


Jbmtiedaij^ 
snqof J5 

ssaasr 

1 M 1 1 1 

ujo>uri 

appa 
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sniiueiv 
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Table 79 HSCl Rotated Factors (Equamax) 


a 

a 


c . 


6-3 


'-3 c 

2 3 

<i CQ 


S 


>3 

o 


s 

s 

a 




A 2 


1. Aba-Ass 

2. Ach 

3. AdaD£s 

4. Aff 

5. AggBla 

6. Qu-Sam 

7. CnjDsj 

8. Ctr 

9. Dfr-Rst 

10. Dom-Tol 

11. E/A 

12. Emo-Plc 

13. EnyPas 

14. £xhln[ 

15. F/A 

16. HarKsb 

17. Hum 

18. Imp-Del 

19. Nar 

20. Nur-Rej 

21. ObjPro 

22. OrdDso 

23. Ply-Wrk 

24. Pralpr 

25. Rc£ 

26. So 

27. Sen Pur 

28. SexPni 

29. Sup-Aut 

30. Und 

2c2 


-13 

28 

-11 

17 

-22 

06 

10 

19 

-04 

-IS 

20 

-07 

77 

-06 

-74 

08 

-22 

10 

-62 

-27 

68 

18 

19 

-25 

01 

19 

09 

12 

-29 

06 

-07 

22 

16 

09 


75 

08 

-14 

-06 

—09 


15 

28 

26 

34 

54 

24 


30 

31 

-02 

25 

40 

—24 


09 

-17 

17 

-15 

-06 

71 


-13 

-23 

33 

-09 

27 

-48 

17 

-06 

16 

-15 

02 

23 


44 

42 

-07 

24 

-09 


30 

37 

42 

-02 

36 

41 

16 

16 

.50 

22 

09 

-09 

24 

68 

-02 

19 

-08 

18 

-06 


26 

35 

-08 

25 

-02 

50 


71 

33 

06 

20 

18 

10 


20 

-01 

15 

-19 

-15 

-60 

06 

06 

-15 

26 

-05 

52. 

SO 


43 

29 

42. 

25 

10 

24 


13 

00 

17 

03 

18 

10 

71 

-10 

54 

52 

07 

22 

24 

-04 

06 

87 

08 

02 

02 

13 

-08 

-02 

11 

— 11 

16 

11 


62 

22 

16 

27 

30 

07 

03 

44 

18 

05 

19 

27 

17 


40 

40 

17 

36 

-02 

10 

16 

06 

-09 

21 

-09 

-27 

-20 

69 

11 

39 

22 

aa 

28 

10 

02 

42 

40 

12 

so 

i ± 

12 


302 

2.33 

262 

3 il 

2.65 

199 

1.97 


70 

65 

61 

74 

57 

64 

65 

46 
60 
60 
56 
45 
68 

47 
60 

55 

70 
4 S 

56 
58 

71 

50 
79 

57 
63 
52 

51 
65 
45 
65 

1780 


Toble 80 Correlation Matrix for First-Order HSCl Factors 


1. Inielleaual ClLmaie 

2. Expressiveness 

3. Group life 

4. Personal Dignity 

5. Achievement Standards 
6 Orderliness 

7. Practicalncis 


2 3 


79 68 

- 66 


4 


58 

62 

40 


5 

6 

7 

X 

74 

26 

14 

4192 

76 

23 

-01 

32 49 

62 

18 

23 

29 J 9 

54 

25 

—32 

34 61 


46 

12 

45 21 



-03 

1907 




23.78 


3S4 
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Table 81 Second Order Rotated HSG Foctors (Equomax) 



I Development 
Press 

11 

Onlerlmesj 

in 

PraeucalncM 


KR ® 

1 InteJlectual Climate 

89 

20 

00 

83 

89 

2 Expressiveness 

89 

16 

-15 

85 

81 

3 Group Life 

S3 

10 

20 

74 

81 

4 Personal Dignity 

64 

19 

-59 

79 

97 

5 Acliicvement Standards 

2L 

48 

01 

82 

87 

6 Orderliness 

06 

99 

-04 

93 

84 

7 Practicalness 

16 

01 

Si 

90 

74 

Sc2 

SSI 

132 

jng 

5 91 



j Saence Nurturancc Understanding and Sen 
1 suality 

2 Expressiveness The second factor shares 
scales that are scattered diroughoui Area I of 
the CCI but suggest primarily a form of aes- 

I theuc awareness and emotional paniapaiion 
I not unlite the press component of tlie joint 
Expressive Culture factor The scales involved 
are Change EznoUonaliiy Energy Sensuality 
Undentanding and Suppliauon 

3 Group Life This ties together CCI Fao 
tors 6 and 7 Self Expression and Group Life 
but the higlicst loading is widi a sole soli 

^ deeper in Area II Play The imphed high 
] school environment is fun loving friendly and 
j attivcly outgoing Loadings arc with Play AWi 
It aiwn Exbtbiiionisia Emotionality and Nur 
Lturance 

4 Personal Dignity Another familiar fa« 
identical wiiJi the CCI original but going be^ 
yond It to include dirce more scales is Personal 
Dignity The extension suggest* ‘hat a h«S « 
school environment encouraging autonomy at 
lows also for expressions of dependency and 
defensiveness This seems not unreasonable 
The younger adolescent » sull in a state 
transition needful of opportunities w 
himself by regressing sporadioHy Hig 

mgs arc based on Assurance Objcctmiy Defco 
sivcncss. Blame Avoidmcc Tolerance a 
Supplication 

5 Tlu. .. 

inlh l].e CCI plus ts .0 more lo»re 1^“ 
scales ol scll-oisamcauon relessni so to W 
group TI.C scales are Wuesemem Coo^™ 
iss.ly Narossssu. Enep„ 
tcracuon and Order The two nev* 
are Narossism and Order die . jj, 

an earlier synthesis of act.vii.« assoaated w.tl. 


Conjunettvity and Counteraction diat would be 
obsesuve if perpetuated into later adolescence 
A eoncem widi appearance and dress is also 
frequently associated with die development of 
achievement stnvingi at this point iJthoagb 
Ignored subsequently at die next level of 
development 

C Orderliness The sixth JISCI laoor shares 
throe sales with CCI \odcmtc Organisation 
but again picks up an additional one of its 
own of seemingly greater rtlevvnce m dc sec 
ondary school environment The new sale is 
Harm IvoiUincc a reminder that the Jugh 
Khool administrator is actively eonterned 
with the physiol well being of hii cJiarges m a 
more inuncdiaic sense than lus college enumcr 
part Loadings in onler of magnitude arc with 
DefCTcnre Deliberation OnJerlmcsi, and Harm 
\>otdance 

7 PracUedness The last high school factor 
suggest* a super Iifc-sired diromc-platcd venmn 
of the Brave New \Norld outside There is no 
CCI uoumerpjit (I) ulctausli H* OCI-Sctaol 
Duma preducctl > compareble iKior Tht 
loidingi are Piacucalucsi. So Domiuancu and 

*°S«da>rdcr Faclor 1 n'ab" *' 
accounu tor 5S 9 per renl nl to 'nl order roo 
mon laaor .pare iharrd inuianly by da 6m 
r„r ol Ihr laaoa abo.r I» 

re prrreml 6™""' ' 

aa d.>unl!uul.cd frem U c more ci.cmalll a.Dp. 
„'rr (caocitl«mroxC7a<rpl..r) renret... ol 

c re!na..uu, to Ia..om Tl.uu .1 .. l.ra I > 
„„ m Bb. bo conudnrd u> tcBca a » cl r- 

np Irtrvi. Urecly analogous to \ie* ‘ 
TcC r«p' to to loadmB. ..o» to Creup 
ufc faaor Itornon. to .Ire daebpuren. ol 

-r5;;rri«33i.. ‘■'<- = 1 ” 
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dose group tics are not associated with aca 
dcmic quMity m the colleges but the two are 
found cosarymg together in the high schoob 
The interrelationships suggested above be 
tween the HSCl and CCl factors will be ex 
amincd in more detail subsequently when ilie 
loading patterns from five separate Environ 
ment Index faaor analyses can be compared 
(stc Table 103 pp 288-280) 

A more immediately relevant comparison is 
to be found in Table 82 which contrasts the 
results obtained in the present analysis with 
indc{>cndciit faaonngs by kight and Herr 
(lOGG) and by MitcbcU (lOCSa) Their samples 
of 725 SIS and 2319 students, rcspccusely 
came from two dillcrcnt high scliooh in Uie 


of the first two analyses and a group o 
the third The first yielded six factors the ^ ^ 
ond five and the third four, based on a 
apal components analysis and routed ^ ^ 

max cnienon Only the fint four factors o 
analysis yielded enough common loadings 
inierpretablc and it is these that are su 
ructl in Table 82 Only values over 31 
shown the imnimum necessary m order to 
elude every \anable at least once in all an 
except Mitchells which loses four scales co 
plcicly (CliaSam F/ \ Pralpr andSexPruj^ 
There is more ilian a random coinadence 
tween the four analyses but there are also 
interesting disparities The first factor 
three vanmax rotations pichs up loadings 



Tobte82 A Compo 
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have been distributed by equamax among tour 
factors showing the same tendency toward dif 
fusion that have noted several umes before 
The three vanraax rotauons also combine var 
lance on their second factor that equamax haj 
differentiated into two separate ones Sample b, 
on the other hand, failed to yield an equivalent 
to equamax Faaor 6 and nothing correspond 
mg to Factor 7 was produced by sample c The 
relationships here are provocative suggesting 
the value of more such replicated factor com 
pansons, although the capability shown by cqua 
max to produce more inierpreuble and discnm 
inable factors (see analysis of variance below) 
clearly indicates it to be preferable to vanmax 
iNmTunosAi. Ditferivczs An analysis of 
variance of the 12 high schools factor by factor. 

IS summarized m Table 83 All seven first-order 
factors are significant at the 001 level and 
despite our very limited knowledge of the 12 
schools the Scheff€ comparisons support the 
inferences that have been made about these 
factors New Lincoln, the Teachen College 
high school IS highest in Intellectual Qimate, 
Impulse Expression and Personal Dignity But 
University City in the Washington Uni 

venity sccuon of St Louis) has an equally 
high Inwllectual Climate score and a more 
conventionally greganous practical and achiev 
ing environment (Factors 3, 5, and 7) to give 
It an even higher overall Development score 
Lamberlville said to be in a new industnal 
community of electroma engineers and other 
technical speoahsts features a similarly high 
area score Its profile suggests a less pracucaL 
more orderly and structured institution than 
University City, although the latter is itself far 


L wlucli Ulcy had graduated the preceding 


June There were , , j aq 

wto had come from 63 “ 

Mudems from 42 parochial school! Th 
groups were compared wilh a 'I'"-'! “ 

96 srudtms from a single local public high 
and another 29 from the largest nonlocal pub 
feeder rnsliiution The Fs beiwcen lhe our 
samples were signifiranl beyond the Oa level on 
all but three of the 30 scales (20 of them beyond 


103 students m tlie group 


001) The tlirce exceptions 


were Adapuvenesi. 


Famasied Achievement, and Sacnce 

tests between pairs indicated differences 

were a funaion of lugh school type, similar to ^ 

those m the colleges The pmate schooU w^e 

higher in inielleciual onentauon. the 

schools in dependency pressures and the pu \ 

schools in nondependence or autonomy 

These dau have been brought up to date m 
Table &4 by converting them into the 
faaor scores on the basis of the newly 
norms The two separate public schools M 
also been replaced here with the average 
of the nine public high schooU included 
Table 83 , 

Both the pnvate and tlie parochi^ 
respondents describe insutuuons high >n 
velopment Press as compared with the pu 
institutions but they arrive at this tot 
slightly different ways The nondcnominauo 
preparatory schools are extremely high m 
telleaual Climate (2i sigmas) as we 
Impulse Expression whereas the 
schools are high in Group Life Bot 
of schools are high in Achievement Stan at 
but the parochial schools are also big 
Orderliness 


removed from the open sooety of New Lincoln 
Two other schools of particular interest are 
Highland Park and Manlius Military Academy 
The former an insutuuon totally unknown 
to us seems the most disadvantaged of all these 
schools with the lowest score on all variables 
except Orderhness Personal Digmty is also 
low at the Military Academy, as might be ex 
pected but Achievement Standards are higher 
here than anywhere else The Impulse Expres- 
sion score 1 $ also high here surprisingly enough 
There have been a few studies making use of 
the HSCI prior to the present factor analysu 
Its first administration (Stem 1961) was to an 
incoming class of college freshmen wlio were 
instructed to respond in terms of the high school 


The public schools are close to the mean ^ 
all variables reSeamg the great differen ^ 
among them. Two of the three most outsta ^ 
ing schools m Table 83 are public, but 
too is the poorest. This is in part a re e 
of the greater diversity of the populauons (a^ 
their needs) to which the pubhc schoo 
vironments must adapt themselves but 
gests too that there are enormous possi > 
for improving the condiuon of the 
reaches of public educauon and by 
devices associated with teachable 
adimnisirauve postures rather than with 
ware per se Site visits to schoob like La 
Mile and University City should provide 



Table 83 HSCI Focfor ord Area Score Differences between Thirteen 
High Schools (1043 Students) 
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A large public high ©hoot added alter the basic analysis was cotnpleKd 
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Table 84 HSCI Facter Score Differences Among Pnvale, Poroch.ol 
and Public Secondary Schools 

^ Standard Scores ® 


Factor 

1 Intellectual Cbmate 

2 Impulse Expression 
5 Group Life 

4 Personal Dignity 

5 Achiesement Standards 

6 Orderliness 

7 Praaicalness 

I Development Press 


C3 Private 42 Parochial 
(n = 103) (n = 89) 


51 

28 

35 

17 

1 6 

32 

U 

07 

47 

45 

08 

34 

-06 

05 

20 

13 


• x = o 


a = 2 


9 Public 
{n = 789) 

02 
-0 8 
00 
05 
00 
08 
09 
-04 


effecuve and coifttnictive stimulation for a 
team o£ teachers staff and board members than 
a ^ear of wrangling over budget and ideology 
A cadet teacher program along the lines ex 
plored by the Nauonal Teacher Corps awarded 
jointly perhaps to trainees from depressed 
institutions and to outstanding schools (or pro- 
viding them with internships would supply 
incentives for both kinds o( schools as well as 
for the most commuted new teachen 

The potential effectiveness of such interven 
uon xs suggested by the Hndmgs of Kasper 
Munger and Mjers (1963) who compared 
HSCI measured environments at five North 
Dakou schools that had had a certified guidance 
counselor for at least three "jean with five other 
wise similar schools that bad never had a coun 
selor They concluded that nonguidana schook 
v»ere characterized by a more conformity indue 
mg environment m which students were forced 
to draw closer to one another for mutual sup 
port whereas the guidance schools encouraged 
more individual initiauve Their data may also 
be read to mean that guidance schools are 
higher m Achievement Standards and Praaical 
ness and the present of the guidance coun 
sclor may be as mudi the result of such an 
environment as us cause Related interactions 
bctvvcen need press and classroom behavior have 
been reported by McConagliy (1968) 

Herr (1962 1963 1965) has made an ex 


tensno Mudy ot Ihc relationships 
and other variables at a single high sc oo 
eluding that there was an apparent 
between the press suggested by the In 
that infenctl from other sources He a , 

vanauons m HSCI response as a 
student sex, grade level IQ, ..an 

lion father's educauon mother s edu 
level of extracurricular paruapation an g" , 
point average The character of these ^ . 

ships suggesu that their cause lies - 

exposure to a high school subculture 
rather than aulisuc percepuon The m ^ 
highly moiivaied bnghter collcge-onente 
dents have their own differential ^ 

of the press at this high school and c 
students are also likely to have disuncuvc^ ^ 
ily and soaoecononuc charactensucs as w ^ 
differential exposure to more speaalue cou 
and activity patterns 

Knox s (1968) study of press and 
among studeuu at the George Junior ^^P^ 
and an investigation of the College 
and Development Programs in New Vor 
by Sieinhoff (1967) also offer ev^dence ol 
aalizcd high school cultures revealed Y 
HSCI 

The background diaractenstics of such ^ 
denu further suggest that there might 
scleanc personality attributes assoaat ^ 
them as v\ell Herr Kight and Hansen ( 
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ha\e in fact found sucli a relationship for 11 
of the 30 conceptually matched \I HSCI scale* 
They administered the HSCI and AI seven days 
apart to 125 students at the same high school 
and report the following significant corrtla 
tions Sex 41 Saence JO Emotionality 32 
Ego Adiicvcmcnt 28, Conjunoiuty ^6 Hu 
inanities Impulsncness 18 It would be in 
tcrcsting to know if Science Ego Achievement 
Humanities and Rencctivcncss correlate higlily 
With one anolher tn this sample and negatively 
with Sex Emotionality and \ggression as 
viould be the case if ue were dealing with sub- 
cultural aggregates 

Although their data do not include an answer 
to this question Hansen and Herr (1961) have 
obtained findings regarding truancy that are 
relevant They found press differences bciwccn 
students dissimilar in attendance rate but 
matched for IQ age and socioeconomic back 
CTonntl Chronic truants perceived a higher 
intellectual climate and more emotional con 
.irainli than ihote .n "S«>" 

Milchril (IMSb) hat alto pccsentca ctidtna 
that high school press profiles taty as a toe 
non of student tcligiout background soon 
economic status and altitudinal conloimny 
It seems tiuite likely iliat a lomt AI HSCI 
factor analj.,. based on an 
high schools ttoold be fruitful The tanon 
should If anything he men de.mr than 
found for the colleges since the h g 
population 1 . much mote " 

eludes smdculs wliu hate not yet 
„„.d from the educational 't-'h but 
even pnor to the completion -I high t^oj 
and n aim melude. to teehmeal at -1' »’ 
to ditersionaty Wdmg prog;a» f 
to tuch tludemt Them "e „ 

tamplmg problem to be reio v 
analytit liottevcr since tchoo 
obieure the dittincuic character 
subgmup, in much to same v.y -h a » 
lege toel analytit bated only on 
un'^tenuy samples fould ‘f/„,l’‘nes 

adequate college level |a„dt ,n 

,n meireptesenling speeiali.ed g 
sntunon. o! all ktnd. C™'"'’'"® f “uege) 
winch very small percentages go on » » 
and m breaking down tample. 
he schools into components P 
lege bound geneml honors commercial 

other students 


Organizational Climate Index 
The OCI was developed originally to fill a 
measurctncni gap at the pnmary and secondary 
sdiool level Like the CCI the IISCl liad been 
prepared with the student environment ai the 
frime of reference The responses of other par 
tiapants (faculty administrative staff etc) 
could be used but the referent vvas still the 

same the institutional impaa on the student v- 

There is onoiher press of interest m ele 
mentary and secondary education however— 
the press experienced by the siaff itself Tlus 
could be of interest m colleges and univcniues 
as well but the administrative climate of the 
school building is a more manipulable variable 
m the pubi c schools It takes a courageous 
perhaps even foolhardy college pres dent to 
condua an analysis of his own administrative 
sivie but a school supenntendenl who inquires 
,mo the operations of his vanous pnncpals is 
simply doing what comes naturally 
Sufficient experience had been obtained m 
,1 e moditoiiou ol Ibe CCI ECCI HSCI pool by 
to ..me 1 . .uggm. .he. . new "-..ruton 
the purpose ol meesunng .be .tool eecl tfs 
em.mnmem would be ump e .0 develop bu 
.he-eodle.. pTol.te.e.ion ol .mlrumem. .hi. 
aemed .0 pieage no longer eppeered .0 be so 
mmueble e de.elopmen. The mee.uremen. .1 

egenerehmd orgen.eeuonel ehmete by now h 

bSm to seem more leenble end to OCI we. 
So .0 be Uie ,u..m»e"l I« 
k, .he mme time .he. .he Syreeuse public .too 
„.,eo mede ,.«1I eve.leble to t 

^ „f. ihe offices of Superintendent Frank 

C* , ^uef c»e tom to Pe.ee Corps so 

Tspe ."Stouunel foms d.d mutoo ensme 
;f:'rded:ire“;tos:^norto 

Lid, s.ud.e. end .hu. move . siep closer o 

multipurpose msirumen. 

S!rn.e.nho>l in end further 
*■ , .h .he e.d of Joseph Colmen Peeee 

S;titotoo.K..eereh_R^^^- 

'"'TfomS “epmy !" 

“Jpeterps ndWd-Wm.»^ 

Deen of Uni'etsi^ ,i,fod wes eompleied 
Peeee Convs siud.es et She om 
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Table 84 HSCI Factor Score B.fferences Among Pnvate, Parochial 
and Public Secondary Schools 


Factor 


Standard Scores ® 

63 PnMo 42 Pitoch. 

{„=103) (n = 89) (" = 789) 


1 

Intellectual Cbmale 

51 

32 

28 

17 

2 

Impulse Expression 

32 

3 

Group Life 


07 

4 

Personal Dignity 

47 


5 

Achievement Standards 

34 

6 

Orderliness 

-0 6 

02 

7 

Pratticalness 

I 

Development Press 

20 



02 

-08 

00 

02 

00 

08 

09 

-04 


•X = 0 


a =::2 


effecuve and cortstrucute sumulauon for a 
team of teachers, staff and board members U)an 
a >ear of wangling o\er budget and ideology 
A cadet teacher program along the lines ex 
plored by the National Teacher Corps, awarded 
jointly perhaps to trainees from depressed 
insuiutions and to outstanding schools for pro- 
viding them with internships v,ould supply 
incemnes for both kinds of sdiools as v^ell as 
for the most committed new teachers 

The potential effectiveness of such interven 
lion 15 suggested by the findings of Kasper. 
Munger, and hfyers (1965) v\ho compared 
HSCI measured cnvironmenu at five North 
Dakota schools that had had a certified guidance 
counselor for at least three years with five other 
wise similar schools that had never had a coun 
selor They roncluded that nonguidancc schools 
were charactenied by a more conformity indue 
mg emironmcni in which students were forced 
to draw closer to one anoilier for mutual sup- 
port, whereas the guidance schools encouraged 
more individual initiative Their data may also 
be read to mean that guidance schools are 
higher m Achievement Standards and Practical 
ness and the presence of the guidance coun 
sclor may be as much the result of such an 
environment as its cause Related interactions 
between need press and classroom behavior have 
been reported by McConaghy (1968) 

Heir (1962, 1963, 1965) has made an ot 


tensiuc smdy ol the relationships 
and other variables at a single high s oo 
eluding Uiat there was an apparent ^ 

between the press suggested by the In 
that inferred from other sources He a so 
variations in HSCI response as a 
student sex grade level, IQ, ,,on 

tion, father’s education mother * ® 

level of extracurricular paruapation an ^ 

point average The character of these ^ 

ships suggests that their cause lies m se 
exposure to a high school 
rather than aulisuc perception ^ , 5 jo 
highly motivated brighter, rollege-onente 
dents have their own differential 
of the press at this high school, and ^ 
students are also likely to have disunctive^^ 
ily and soaoeconomic characteristics ^ 
differenual exposure to more speaalize co 
and activity patterns . 

knoKS (1968) slndy oi press and J 

among students at the George Junior r 
and an investigation of the College 
and Development Programs in New or 
by Siemhoff (1967) also offer evident « 
aalizcd high school cultures reveale J 

The background diaractensucs of 
dents further suggest that there might c' 
selective personality attnbutes assoaatc 
them as well Herr kight and Hansen ( 


ha\e in fact found sucli a rclaiiomhip for II 
of the so conceptually matched A1 IISCI icalc*. 
They administered the IISCI and AI ses-en days 
apart to 125 studenu at the same high school 
and report the following significant concla 
tions Sex 41, Science, 36 Emotionality J2 
Ego Aducsement 28 Conjunctnity ~6 Hu 
manities Impulsiveness 18 It would be In* 
icresting to know if Sacncc, Ego Achievement 
llumaniucs and Rcnccuicncss correlate highly 
uith one another in this «tnple and negatively 
wiiJi Sex, Emotionality, and Aggression at 
would lie the asc if we were dealing with sub 
cultural aggregates 

Although their data do not include an answer 
to this question Hansen and Iterr (1061) »a^ 
obtained findings rrganhng truancy ‘ * 

relevant They found press differences between 
students dissimilar in attendance 
mvichcd for IQ age and ‘ 

ground Chrome truants jKrceise a ‘ I 
iniellcctual d.matc and more c'noi.onal »n 
.uainu llun . 1 , 0 .. ... 

M.ldicll (ISOSb) lia. aI» pntKn.tJ 
that high school press profiles sary a* 
non of student religious 
economic status and atutudmal 
It seem* quite likely that a J-*'"' 
factor analysis based on an (jctori 

high sdiooli would be fruit 
.I.O..W .( an).l..r.g U ^ ^„ol 
found for the colleges sin e-^ u in 

population IS much more 
dudes student* who have nm J 
nated from the educational irac 
even prior to the comp j 3 , ncll as 

and .; aln. .ndndc. .h" ...» 

the dtactomn. ^ be a snt®»a 

for .uch ..udono Th.b. « > „ 

.ampbni! problem to be ^„„,d 

analysis however since ^^„ous 

obscure the distincuve dia ^ ^ ^1 

subgroups m mu* undiffenmoated 

lege level analysis base r ^ y,dd 

university samples would answer be* 

adequate college-level ata „nglMratk m 

,n overrepresenting ihosc bom 

uuutions of all < on to college) 

wluch very small percen « large pub- 

and m breaking down samp ^ d 

lie sdiools into com^n „,p,n 3 ereial and 

lege bound general honors 
other students. 
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Organizattonal Clttnate Index 
The OCl was developed onginally to fill a 
ma.um.nen. gap a. .he pnm.n. 

Kl.nolIe.el L,le.lieCCI .he HSCI had been 
mpare.1 »..b "I.' entironment as .be 

tame ot relerence The re.pno.e. ol other par 
irapantt (taoiliy adnum»ra...e s.aS etc) 
<„uM be nutd bn. .he referent .... ...» .h= 
amc dre .n».tu..onjd .ntpact on .be s ”d“‘ 
There .! ano.l.er pre» ol .n.ctest tn 

»M,t oTondarv education however 

or mtere.. .n rellepe. ."J 
as well but the admimsiniivc ditMte of the 
building 1$ a more manipulable variable 
school building I ^ courageous 

foolhardy, college president to 
perhaps oun administraiive 

“trope-to-* r“'’‘ 

„n,ply d..ng .ha. ““tadTem ob.a.ned .n 
Sntoe.. '■"^.XcCl KCl HSCI pool by 

,l.erood.Sea..»»»' ^ ^ .nstreme... tor 

f“'C. fooTd br.»pS 

jccmcd to The measurement of 

inevitable a devel p el, mate by now bad 

a generalized f 'X be OCX was 

Iresno to lor d... P“»P“» 

diosen to be . Syracuse public school 

a.a.tbfe’^" an anal,... 

^,„m madc.»^^ of Supenntendenl Frank 
through ‘I'' the Peace Corps lo 

Barry * request analysis of »* 

nmlerrale a »m'l of mo .«d 

training program 
dnparare ,n....n..o»al tom. M 

ntnloporpo^ 

A prebm.na.J adap.a™ 

„.h carl R- S"'" 'rcotaen Peace 
„n,Kd»..h de f \ober. !.«.».» 

Corps Dtrenor ol Rerearcn^ ^ 

Profesw of Director^Training for 

sity and former Dep ^ L Winters Jr 

,he Peace Corp. ="<' s„aarre U"''" 

Dean ot ’jj""'"™ S^.be'ocrna. complned 
“•'nS'™' ted .n bod .... »boo. .^.er. ■"'* 

Sar<irp. ..udte. a. .he saree •.»= 
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A detailed report of the school study has been 
prepared by Steinboff (1965a, 1965b) .= He has 
also extended this to include leacheta m Z1 
public schools in New York City (Stcinholl 
8: Ossens, 1967). The Peace Corps analysis is 
contained in Stern. Cohen, and Redleat (1966). 

A more recent application in\olving tv.o remote 
industrial sites has been desenbed by Richroan 
and Stem (1069) . 

Samples The study by Sieinhofl involved the 
entire teaching and administrative staff of 41 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools 
in a dty school district Usable returns v»cre 
obtained for 934 AI from 41 scliools, 931 OCI 
from 43. In the anal)scs that follow this will 
be referred to as the OCI SD study. 

The sample of Peace Corps training pro- 
grams consisted of 65 units located in 48 host 
institutions, representing approximately 40 per- 
cent of all college training programs in progress 
bctvscen August 1963 and October 19W. The 
AI and OCI were administered to all par- 
udpants in the training programs shortly be- 
fore midboard ratings, or about halfv.ay through 
training. Subsamples of trainees vvcte then 
drawn randomly from each set of returns and 
processed, resulting in a (inal usable OCI sam- 
ple of 2505 trainees enrolled in 63 programs, 
tvso-thirds of the total study population. 

The industrial sample vas made up ol 223 
cases from three remote industrial sites: 99 
cases from Alaska (13 of them no longer there 
but describing it as it had been a year or two 
earlier during their tour of duty there) , 80 from 
the Near East (18 of them alumnae), and 35 
from an isolated location within the continental 
United States. All personnel partidpated in 
the testing at each site— engineers, electrical and 
mechanical technidans. and clerical staff. This 
analysis will be referred to as OCI GE. 

Scale Characteustics. The scale means and 
sigmas are listed in Table 85 for these three 
different populations. Although the variances 
are similar, there are fairly large differences in 
means between them on about two-thirds of 
the scales. The teachers evidently find the 
school buildings a source of press for Nurturant 
behavior, as well as for Deference, Conjunc- 
tiviiy, Deliberation, Sameness, and Nardsusm. 
Since heterosexual interaction u low in these 
largely female schools (pariiculaily as compared 


with tfic Ptace Con” 

sum wluc must mean that them it an mmm- 


tional eoneern with appearance, mannen, or 
drcst. rather than a more literal picocaipauo 
Jn the Peace CorpJ find 
and 


with self. The trained in tlic Peace Corps 6nd 


impulsise, cliangeable, cnergeue, am 
politically oriented (social reforot. « 
hy the Es° Achicscracnt sole) than the sch 
and losscr in Orderliness, Harm Aso.dance, 
and esen Nnrturance. The industrial seiung 
for its part appears to encourage aggressiv . 
domineering, and projective behavior, 
lower Uian the other two in 
Interests (Reflectiveness, Humanities— 
Sdence, Conjunctivity) , drive level (A cv 
ment. Energy. Exlubiuonism). concern for 
ers (Nurturance, Ego Achievement), Dc ' 
or Nardssism. This suggests that the sdi 
environment is the most constrained, the ea 
Girps units the most flexible and spontanw , 
and the industrial sites the most compcuuv 


of the three kinds of settings. 


If 


•The data have been recomputed here because of 
minor discrepanaes in the original analysis 


These djffcrcnco are evidently 
we use the CCI factor struaure as a 
interpreting tliera within a common rubnc, 
the school district environment maintain* 
lower Aspiration Level, less 
more Organization and Social Form, and g 
Work Orientation for its teachers than the 
Oirps does for iu trainees. The industna wo 
ers function In an atmosphere that is mar e 
less Inielleaual, less Self Expressive, an 
concerned with Group Life than either o ^ 

other two We shall want to factor each o 

data sets independently, however, in or er 
esublish their own unique configurations- 
Scale reliabilities tend to be slightly ^ 
for the school district, and item 
for the industrial sites, and of about 
Older of magnitude as for the CCI Ait 
differentiate between the Peace Corps 
at the 001 level All but three g. 

the school buildings at the same level o 
cance, the three exceptions refleamg 
lesser differences among the schools m 
sion. Impulsiveness, and Pracucalness 
industrial sites are less adequately ^ 
guished from one another, a third o 
scales failing to reach even the 05 ^ 
significant, but it must be remembered ^ 
there are only five samples involved 
analysis (two of them replications of the 
sires) as compared with 43 school binldjng* 

63 Peace Corps traimng programs 



Table 85 OCI Scale Charactemt 



»nd Kfilace ihow ,cpo«td prevwul, I9&,) 



2 U refinejaents 

Toble 86 OCl SD Scale Means fay School Levcli 



Junior 
Elemenrary Hieh 

Senior 

Hieh 

F 

p 

Sci 

EXJ 

leile' 

EXS 

;x5 


(n=25) (n 

= 6) 

(n = 6) 







1 Aba Ass 

2 Ach 

3 AdaDfs 

4 Aff 

5 AggBla 

6 Cha-Sam 

7 Cnj Dsj 

8 Ctr 

9 DfrRsl 

10 Dom Toi 

-06 

06 

OJ 

05 

-OB 

00 

0.9 

01 

05 

-iO 

10 

-0.2 

16 

01 

14 

1 8 

00 

07 

-09 

24 

16 
-2 0 
-Z2 
-18 

24 

-13 

-2A 

-06 

-zll 

14 

615 

441 

678 

3 15 
1091 

3 73 

13 49 

049 

911 

1849 

01 

05 

01 

001 

05 

001 

001 

001 

04 

001 

03 

05 

05 

01 

05 

001 

01 

001 

01 

Oa 

11 E/A 

12 Emo-Plc 

00 

01 

14 

1 1 

00 

-10 

141 

147 

- 

- 

05 

- 

13 EnyPas 

05. 

06 

-18 

4 40 

05 




14 Exh 

00 

14 

-07 

1^2 

— 



_ 

15 F/A 

16 HaxRsk 

-0 8 
xo 

22 

-14 

09 

-24 

748 

1542 

01 

001 

01 

01 

001 


17 Hum 

0.3 

-0 6 

-04 

064 





18 Imp-Del 

02 

04 

-07 

044 

— 




19 Nar 

0.2 

04 

-16 

248 

— 


m 


20 Nur 

08 

-04 

-2i. 

814 

01 


01 

ni 


21 Ob] Pro 

01 

-10 

-rZH 

728 

01 


Ul 

ni 

01 

22 OrdDso 

OJ 

16 

-Z1 

843 

01 


Ul 


25 Ply^^rk. 

-04 

07 

02 

047 

— 




24 Pralpr 

-03 

14 

-04 

147 

— 

— 



25 Ref 

02 

04 

-04 

070 

— 

-* 



26 Sa 

04 

08 

-10 

146 

— 

— 



27 Sen Pur 

07 

-04 

-2<l 

5 45 

01 

— 

05 


28 ScxPiu 

-XO 

17 

20 

1143 

001 

01 

01 

Cb 

29 SupAui 

06 

04 

-24 

7 31 

01 

— 

01 


30 Und 

06 

-04 

— 14 

2.66 

— 






•X = 0 ir = 2 significanily diScmiC pairs hare bexn undcilincd. key groups mUi a double boc- 


The fratioi betucen school lesels ^able 
S6) aie pamcularly interesun^ Onutung six 
schools Hitli grades K9, the remaining 37 can 
be grouped into 25 K-C elementary schools six 
7 9 ]umor high schools and ux 10-12 senior 
high schools. The differences between these 
three levels are other very large or very small 
tending for the most part to be assoaated with 
charaaensucs that distinguish the high schools 
from the oilicrs but particularly from the ele 
menury school buildings. Tlie high school ap- 
pears to be a colder less soliatous environment 
(lovr Nunurance Harm Avoidance Blame 
Avoidance) less aestheually pleasing 0ow 
Sciuuabty). but offering signiScantly more op- 
portunities for staff intcraaion betv«ecn men 


and women (Sexuality) Hierarchical rc 
ships with the administration tend 
formal in the high schools (low De 
and they are also interestingly 
acbievcment-onented or involved G®"' 
ment, Energy) ^ 

The high schools not only seem « 
interpersonal warmth but are also 
organized. They are higher than bo 
levels in Autonomy Disorder 
and Defensiveness and are also 
by a custodial attitude towards the suS I 
ment. Dominance Projecuvity) 

These scale differences suggest 
polanzation u likely to be found m 
space for this school system. The hig 



are CMdently quite different from the lower 
grades as a work setting as the sections that 
follow Will make clear 

Factor CHAjwcreRUTics. Each of the tliree 
sets of OCI data were faaored as before (pnn 
Opal components and normal equamax) Tables 
87 88 and 89 list the loadings of the three 
rojkiions 

All three analyses yielded six faaors account 
mg for 60 7 per cent of the school distnct wr 
lance 53 7 per cent of the Peare Corps and 65 1 
per cent of the industrial sites AH factor scores 
diicnmnaie beyond the 001 letcl within tlicit 
respcctne samples (Table 90) 

The factors in Tables 87 88 and 89 are not 
hsted m comparable sequence making \isual 
(^tapanson somewhat difficult. A systemauc 
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coBjpansoii will be made a little lurthcr along 
m this discussion after we ha\c had an oppor 
lunity to famd ante ourselscs witli each of il cse 
solutions separately 

Peace Corps rscroR Strccture. The six 
Peace Corps factor scores were intercorrclated 
and refactored (Tables 91 and 9’’) The matrix 
suggests ino unrelated dusters, and licre were 
m fact just two interprctable factor? contain ng 
663 per cent of the common sanance The 
remainder is largely a unique nonerror vanance 
attributable to each of the individual (actors 
(except for Fanor 6) judging by die relation 
ships between the communaliues 1 sted in Table 
92 and the reliabilities to be found m Table 90 
Tl e second-order loadings have been plotted 
in F gure 92 rescaling the two orthogonal 


Table 87 OCI SD Roloted Factors (Equamox) 



Scale 

1 2 5 

intellectual Aduetement Practical 
Climate Standards ness 

4 

Supper 

uteness 

5 

Orderh 

ness 

T 

Impulse 

Control 

hi 

1 

Aba Ass 

-03 

-38 

-06 

-ll 

07 

04 

67 

2 

Ach 

29 

57 

16 

24 

23 

18 

58 

3 

AdaDfs 

20 

32 

21 

26 

12 

-11 

60 

4 

AS 

29 

14 

35 

12 

16 

-35 

69 

5 

AggBla 

-25 

04 

-21 

-il 

-80 

-ifl. 

71 

6 

Cha-5acn 

U 

56 

-02 

-02 

-05 

—35 


1 

Cnj Dsj 

19 

25 

16 

li 

11 




Ctr 

10 

68 

15 

26 

03 


61 

9 

DfrRst 

12 

-13 

16 

16 

49 

37 


10 


-14 

-06 

-08 

-22. 

17 


66 

ff 

EfA 

ii. 

ii 

2? 

CtP 

05 



U 


18 

45. 

17 

12 

-06 

-4i 


13 

Kay Pas 

28 

64 

25 

14 

26 


65 

U 

Exhlnf 

43 

16 

30 





15 

F/A 

51 

25 

17 

-07 

04 

—54 




01 

12 

07 

46 




17 


11 

23 

21 

23 

19 



18 

Imp-Del 

14 

18 

28 

07 

13 

16 

09 

-01 

12 

-01 

52 

20 

21 

22 

Nur 

Obj Pro 

30 

23 

-04 

30 

34 

01 

39 

25 

08 

40 

71 

-17 

15 

16. 

03 

IS 

75 

53 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

PlyWrk 

Pra Ipr 

Ref 

Sa 

Sen Pur 

Sex Pru 
Sup-Aut 

Und 

-01 

-07 

11 

21 

£1 

09 

12 

66 

-32 

-01 

35 

26 

07 

09 

21 

35 

19 

22 

SO 

-02 

29 

19 

05 

-11 

16 

15 

33 

—26 

11 

26 

05 

20 

22 

12 

-0-1 

26 

17 

“oT 

-15 

-04 

-12 

-M. 

-14 

-04 

92 

74 

71 

52 

46 

53 

70 


2ca 

5.81 

2 97 

209 

3 74 

292 

2 66 
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: Rotated Factors (Equamax) 


Group Uie Intenectual Perinol Aduer™ent Ordrf, 
rs.Isolauon Climato Digmty Standards MM 


1 Aba Ass 

2 Ach 

3 AdaDfs 

4 A2 

5 AggBla 

6 Cha-Sam 

7 Cnj Dsj 

8 Cir 

9 DfrRst 

10 DomTol 
U E/A 

12 Emo-Plc 

13 EnyPas 

14 Exh Inf 

15 F/A 

16 HarRsk 

17 Hum 

18 Imp-Del 

19 Nax 

20 NurRej 

21 Obj Pro 

22 Ord Dso 
25 PlyWrk 

24 Pra Ipr 

25 Ref 

26 Sa 

27 Sen Pur 

28 Sex Pru 

29 Sup-Aut 

30 Und 

Sc3 


-01 

-02 

-79 

06 

28 

12 

36 

-02 

02 

66 

20 

36 

-07 

-09 

-11 

19 

24 

05 

12 

04 

44 

03 

19 

42 

20 

01 

-04 

-04 

-01 

-SL 

23 

50 

22 

21 

22 

22 

28 

19 

14 


33 
40. 
26 
73 
11 
19 
36 
23 
-01 
-02 
-14 
21 
69. 

16 

-01 

14 70. 

249 3J7 


55 

34 

-03 

12 

36 

13 

il 

23 

-17 

11 

35 

19 
08 

20 
33 


09 

-12 

28 

24 

11 

-21 

09 

70 

-24 

- 0 * 

02 

14 

-03 


-07 

68 

§1 

-01 

-13 

34 

36 

46 

13 

12 

26 

32 

73 

19 
27 

-28 

11 

20 
06 
19 

24 
05 

-M. 

19 

25 
15 

-12 

-06 

27 

36 

284 


09 

02 

30 

01 

-22 

-11 

11 

-02 

27 

36 

-13 

-12 

-01 

09 

-08 

44_ 

-03 

-iZ 

60 

II 

-03 

61 

-17 

4£ 

-05 

15 

03 

04 
-15 
-05 


16 

17 

05 

-08 

-11 

-18 

13 

-H 

60. 

-29 

-18 

-42. 

03 

-22 

-22 

11 

-03 

-34 

22 

-03 

07 

16 

-J2. 

-02 

-11 

02 

-12 

-49. 

23 

01 

2J7 


67 

59 

49 
61 
64 
43 
53 
62 

50 
61 
47 
43 
67 
52 

42 

43 
63 
43 

51 

37 
67 
06 
61 

38 
69 

52 
50 
38 
48 
63 

1610 


dusters dearly A desenpuon of the six factors 
in die light of this second-order dimensionality 
follows 

I Development Press 

The first four faaors deal with those aspects 
of the cmironmeni that are supportisc of m 
icllcaual and interpersonal forms of acusiiy 
All four arc readily idcniiSable with previously 
extraaed CCl and HSCI common faaors al 
iliough one of them was not assoaated with 
cogniuve funaions in the CCI The four seem 
to imply friendly and cooperative soaal inter 
aaion stimulating intellectual experience maxi 
mued personal responsibility and lugh achieve 
mcnL standards. 


t“Vitc factor 

I Group Life versus Isolation 
.tresses outgoing friendly mutually 
p:oup interaction Service to others 
ponant component, but so too are w 
and play It is almost idenucal with c 
and CCI factors of the same name j 

hVe the HSCI in being assoaated with 
rather than Area II The scales e 
arc Afhliation Supplication Exbi it' 
Nurturance and Play . j. 0 

2 InlelUclual Climate The second U ^ 
also recognizable from before It hes o 
the Development axis than Group ^ 

refleas training program efforts to P™ ^ ^ 
well rounded and integrated 10 

penence The commitment is not w 
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Table 89 OCI GE Rolaled Factors (Equamax) 


Intellectual 

Climate 


Organizational Personal 
Eflectiseness Dignity 


5 

Work 


Impulse 

Control 


1 Aba Ass 

2 Ach 

3 AdaDfs 

4 Aff 

5 Agg Bla 

6 Cba Sam 

7 Cnj Dsj 

8 Cir 

9 DfrRst 

10 DomTol 

11 E/A 

12 Emo-PIc 
IS Enj Pas 
H Exhinf 

15 F/A 

16 HarRsk 

17 Hum 

18 Imp-Del 

19 Nar 

20 ^u^ReJ 

21 OhjPro 
Ord Dso 

23 PlyWrk 

24 Pia Ipr 

25 Rel 

26 So 

27 Sen Pur 

28 Sex Pru 

29 Sup-Aut 

30 Und 

2c3 


22 


26 

-44 


32 

-01 


38 

-07 


-14 

15 

50 

28 

-16 


71 

03 

14 

34 

-15 

10 

-08 

-23 

53 

22 

-16 

46 

62 

27 

19 

22 

24 

37 

7$ 

14 

02 

20 

-24 

76 

01 

-20 

-09 

—19 

-02 

12 

61 

64 

18 

19 

08 

03 

SO 

19 

26 

18 

31 

01 

32 

24 

11 

15 

-16 

20 

25 

51 

ii 

31 

ii 

32 

36 

19 

412 

3 40 

3 73 

2 78 


-Oo 

11 

-51 

02 

-06 

17 


-01 

05 

-20 


05 
2 59 


II 

-14 


-35 

-£2 

-03 


-22 

-07 

-SO 


03 

07 

Oa 

-11 

-31 

-28 

-45 

-16 

-13 

-34 

232 


65 

50 


Toble 90 OCI Factor Score C horoclenstics 
Tactor School District* 



X 



52 47 

13 55 


30 95 

6 72 


14 00 

2.52 


66 22 

1193 


38 47 

7 58 

6 

35 93 

6 34 

II 

20211 

92 5! 

3503 
22 61 


KR'"c 


ftJ 


foJ 


2 86*** 

2 48*** 
608*** 
6S0*** 

3 81*** 

4 51*** 
3 03*** 


I 55 
299 
5 05* 
1619*** 
15 42*** 
295 
8 36** 
186 


Peace Corps' 


32 97 
47 46 
3636 
S3 73 
3081 
2716 
150 74 
75 00 


5 06 
927 
5 92 
5 86 
7 12 
599 
20 11 
1349 


7 45'*« 

8 64 ••• 

18 69*** 
13 SO*** 

784*** 

12.01*** 


■Based on 931 leaclicrs in 43 schools 


u 6 senior h gh 


'Analj 
tihools. 

* Based on 2 j11 

• Not computed 

'301 =r ***. 01= •• -01 = 
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Table 91 Correlahon Mofnx for Firil Order OCI PC fadon 


Peace Corps Factor 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

1 Group Life scrsus Isolation 

- 54 

38 

27 

-08 

-43 

2 IntcJJectual CJimate 

— 

iS 

47 

-03 


3 Personal Dignity 


— 

53 

11 


4 Achje%emcni StanilarcU 




13 


5 Orderliness 




— 

44 

6 Impulse Control 





““ 


Toble 92 Second Order Rolaled OCi PC Foctors 


Deseiopment 

11 Control 

ft* 


Press 

Press 

1 Group Life versus Isolauon 


-44 

61 

2 Intellectual Climate 

J1 

-23 

63 

3 Personal Dignity 

79 

03 

65 

4 Achie\cment Standards 

78 


65 

5 Orderliness 

19 


68 

€ Impulse Control 

-25 


75 

2<2 

2 35 

1 G4 

398 


L oeviLotiUNi nm 




tellcctual mvol\ement in sooal aciion a con 
cern ^vnh improMiig mans condition and a 
beJjcf in the future are also incorporated m the 
content of this factor it « bated on Reflecute 
ness Humanmes-Soaal Saence Understand 
jng Saence, Sensuality Ego i^duetcment and 
Fantasicd Achietement 

3 Personal Dignity This is the measure of 
cmpJiisis on indniduaJ responsibiJif) and per 
sonal autonomy Programs with high scores 
on tins factor may be presumed to mmimiic 
dircrt supertision and stress the assumption of 
persona] responsibility for the trainees own 
affairs on the one hand and his maximum 
feasible partiapation m the administration of 
the program, on the otlier In order of loading 
magnitude the relcsant scales arc Assurance 
ObjecUMty, Tolerance Conjuncmity and 
Counteraction 

4 ^e/iievemenl Sfani/ards The list factor m 
this area indicates the degree to whicJi personal 
standards of aduciemeiu arc stressed High 
scores suggest an emphasis on the fulfillment of 
program objectives and the maintenance of high 
levels of inouvation to succeed It is dcfinc-d by 
Energy Achievement Adaptability Work and 
Counteraction 

II CovnioL Press 

The Control factors desoibe the degree to 
whicli ihe organiraiion of the training program 
stresses bureaucratic administrative procedures 
encourages social isolation and restricts mdivid 
ual expression They arc each the counieipart 
of a previously extracted CCI factor 

5 Orderliness The fifth factor exeracted 
from the analysis of the Peace Corps training 
programs is the equivalent of the CCI and 
HSCI Organiration factor suggesting a concern 
with administrative detail to the exclusion of 
purpose It implies a fussiness in supervmon 
and an overemphasis on precedent, rules and 
ntual justified hovvever on the grounds of 
practicality The scales are Order Narassiim 
Conjunctivity Practicalness Harm Avoidance 
Sameness and Deliberation 

e Impulse Control The two highest scales 
on this fmor suggest a repressive and auihon 
tvnan administrative st^le that is intolerant of 
cniiasm or lese majeste and jealous of its pre- 
rogatives The Items reflect a demand for dcT 
eamial behavior and a generally restnctive 
ilmosphere It resembles the CCI Work Play 
dimension to some extent for which there was 
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no HSCJ parallel The scales are Blame Avoid 
ance Deference Prudislmea Work Noncoun 
teraciion and Plaadity 
7 Isolation versus Croup hfo a smaller 
but nevertheless substantial negative loading 
with Factor I also appears on the Control di 
mcnsion Programs scnnng high on ibis laaor 
in lU inverted form tend to lack a fnendly and 
cooperative atmosphere They are likely to be 
more unrelievcdly work-onented lacking the 
humor supportiveness and mutuality found m 
programs at the opposite end of this particular 
score distribution 

As noted previously all factors discnmmated 
significantly beyond the 001 level between 
schools (Table 90) Two of the most extreme 
training programs (as reflected in Scheffe' tests 
of training programs paired factor by factor) 
are shown in Figure 93 The two are separated 
by some five standard deviauons on the four 
Development Press factoTsl A sumroaiy of lugh 
consensus items diflerentiaies clearly between 
then) 

Coll III a Vniveiiily ^rbool of Social l^ork Colon 
t>M Program 

TJe atlminisiraiioT) loIersiM proiesis complainu 
ami cnticisms of administrative policies and prae 
iiccs No one IS expected to suffer m sifencc if some 
regulation hapjwns to create a personal hardship 
Trainees are not made to feel that ihey must sup 
press extreme or unpopular \icirpoinis IVhat u 
valued IS round reasoning even il it toractima 
leads (o unpopular conclusions. 

There are a lot of opportunities for nformal talk 
with administrators and people are called by their 
fnt names. Trainees feel chat the adminutrative 
staff listens to them as well as directs them Cnti 
cism and advice from an administrator u usually 
welcomed and not considered a personal alfronL 
It u felt that the administrative staff will go out of 
thefr way to help the trainee widi his woik Teople 
feci that they have a great deal of freedom to do 
what they wish and do not feel that they are in 
e^vpoMiio i 10 the adminisiraiion 

Admuustrators are practical and effiaent m ihe 
way sn which they dispatch thcjr bwiwes*. Ini 
portant information flows smoothly ilown from Uic 
adminiiirailvc staff Policy goals and objectiies 
arc carefully explained lo evciyonc and adrainii- 
irators ate quite often occupied with ihe scrioiw 
mnsidcrauon of base goals and values Their 
energy and enthusiasm in directing the program is 
obvrotis. Rcgulaiioiis are interpreted and cnforcctl 
in an understanding manner vvith new ideas 
coiisCa0(ly being tried cut 
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GROUP FAaOR SCORE PROFILE-PEACE CORPS TRAINING ENVIRONMENT (OCl) 

MC4US IUHO CM 2S.S TlAMUl Ov»OlU3 t« 61 tlAMMS UNcn 

STANOASD SCORES (X 0 <r 2) 
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The atmosphere is work oncnicd and ihcie is so 
much (o do that people are busy all the time There 
arc fei# opportunities for people to get together in 
planned social actiiilies but many social events do 
take place that ace unplanned and spontaneous 

VnneTiity of Denver Ecuador Program 
Crilicisra of adminislratiie policies and patterns is 
not encouraged and the administraiion has little 
tolerance for complainis and protests Cntinsm u »n 
fact taken as a personal affront here and trainees 
for their part do not ■uclcomc crit cism or advice 
from the administrators either Admm strative 
policy objectives and goals arc not explained and 
the flow of information downwards is neither 
smooth nor effiaent However people quickly Team 
what IS and what is not done here It is necessary 
to I e polite under all circumstances and to avoid 
expressing extreme or uipopular viewpoints The 
adminisiratora expect others to show proper respect 
for them They often call people by Iheir first 
names but there arc few opportunities for informal 
talk with them 

Little energy or enthusiasm is put into directing 
the program although most activites are closely 
supervised There are conventional wajs of dong 
things that are rarely changed People are usually 
opposed to the adminisirai on and often joke about 
or crit cue them in private 

The atmosphere is very work onente I and there is 
so mich 10 do Ihol ptopic are boiy all 
There are tere oppoilon.liei ler people lo W 
gether m planned loe.al aellvd.ei atie, honr, TOere 
Tre te» pareie. o. olhee reeial 
really look (on-ard lo .aeatiooi tore or i rel.oo 
break, In penerel people do no! Ice ha. 
hare a Srea. deal of freedom lo do «hal iher ».,h 

htos. Peace Corps program, lendrf happdr 
enough fo approach the pa.iern of ihe Colon, 
b.a pregram al.hongh few »ete “ 

ireme No rehl.onship, were found be.neen 

enher.hes,.eorcharac,ernf " 

..on or ihe qualiiy •>< .1.' delenn.n 

.ng .he eliaracensnc, of U.esc » 

den.lv a good local s.alf was able lo man an 
oL.Ind.n'; program rcgarefless of ,npn|^nr » 
..mal surround, ngs ns.ng .n 

appears .o appruk, mare , he pres, 

independenl liberal ar.s college P 

dimenuon, .hemselres were of more Umn .to 
reucol .,gn.llcance howerer Progrem. . .!■ 
the highest alintion rates had the 
telleaual Climate senres A sign^R^ ^ 
ship was also found between F.nal Sclc^ 

Board ratings and \chicvemem tan ^ ^ 

overseas field evaluations were to 


assoaaied with Iniellectual Chmau and Order 
Iiness 

Sgiiificant relationships were also found be- 
tween effectiveness latings and iramce cliar 
art ensues measured by the AI and there were 
also a number of joint trainee/training site/ 
eSecuvcncss intcraaions The latiir relauon 
ships involved approximations to what might be 
called training program cultures that is, com 
posite qualities of a given program and its 
trainees which will be examined in the future 
by means of joint \I/OCI PC factors novv being 
developed 

School District Factor Structure. The in 
tercotrelaiions betviecn the six scJioo! distnct 
factors shown in Table 93 dcarlj foretell a two- 
dimensional second^5^der space with one axis 
assoaated pnmanly with Factor 6 and the 
other V lib the remaining five faaors The 
loadings m Table 94 confirm this expectation 
The two faaors account for 77 8 per cent of 
the first-order variance 63 2 per cent of it in 
the first of them As Figure 94 shows il e stive 
ture is quite simple and dear Tie five that 
load on Factor 1 are arrajed from Intellectual 
aimate and Achievement Siandardi on the left 
(shanng almost identical load ng paitems) to 
Orderliness on the right \n Impulse ^ntrol 
faaor clearly establishes il e oil er second^rdcr 
axis further dillcrcmiaied by negalive loadings 
with the u o cognitive variables 

mill chc second-order spatial structure as a 
guide to the organiaiion of the five fanots 
they may be interpreted as follows 

I DEVELOP'tE.'fT Press 

1 Jurellrelnul cl.mare Tl... .. U.e anre ksy 
Dtrelopmcn. haor found preMously ennarnrf 
»,.h .mcUcnUkl .......y 

„„,1 I. .. to.) »" f " 

f„, „„„,an,.rew-Soakl Suenre S=knre R to 
..renm. Undm.snd.ng rkurenc.l m' 
Sonsuklny Ego Adnmero.n1 Exfubmon 
isio and Change » _ . 

2 Aelnre .men'll""*'* V. ' h A 
reBeaing pres. fo. kch.eremenu Sdmoli high 
Tn S, fto. ..«a lard no.b perrererenre snd 
, rend dnybydky comnuunent lo in.i.ini.on 1 

j;^^d..eyen.e». Emo..on,l..> nnd Ego 

't ftrr»ln™ The .hud .d».l d...nd Ijo 
.nr .. onn peenbar .0 d.e pre«n. analysre lu 
“„nr.nS^.. an enrerenmenul d.mennon 
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TobIe93 Correlotion /Aatrix for Rrst-Order OCI-SD Fedors 

— 1 2 
School District Factor 

1. Inielleaual Climate “ 

2. Aduesement Standards 

3. Practicalness 

4. Supporuseness 

5. Orderliness 

6. Impulse Control 

Toble 94 Second-Order Rotated OCl-SD Fodors 


Deselopment Press Control Press 


1. Inielleaual Cbmate 
2 Achicsement Standards 

3. Practicalness 

4. Supporuseness 
5 Orderliness 

6. Impulse Control 
2c* 
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of praoicality tcm|>nai wjtli fncndliucu. The 
cujar loading is nuh tlic t’raaicaincu scale 
(951), and in this rtijteci ii is simiUt lo CCl 
Vocational atmaie and IlSCl Pnalcalncss, 
but flic remaining loadings arc not cnnipanhle 
OCI PC lus nuduhg like it at all the Pracucal 
lieu scale tlicte. it will be recalled it loaded 
unit the Ordcthncii factor The two sales 
iinohed for ilie kIumU ate Practiealneu and 
Suitiirance 

4 Suf>f'orlii<eneii Tlie fotitih haor cx 
iracicd m the sdiout district ana1)sis osneetns 
aspects of tic organirational eiisirontncni that 
rcsjieci ilie intrgnijr of the teadier as a person 
hut With the impliation of de|>cndcncy needs 
to be supported ratlier than of Independence 
needs to be accepted It is a cutnjxiuie of IlSCl 
CCIOCiyPC Croup lafe and Personal Dignity 
and might be cunsideted a measure of demo- 
craiiC {satcmalism The sales defining it. In 
order of magnitude, ate Assurance, Tolerance 
Objectisity, AITiliauon Conjunciisuy Suppli 
anon. Dlame Asoidance. itarm As-oidance, and 
Nuiturance 

5 OrJetlififii Tlie componcnti of tins fac 
tor are cntiameil wuh press for organitational 
structure, procedural orJetliness. and respect 
for auiliortiy Conformity to community pres- 
suTCt and an effort to maintain a proper in 
stKufional image are probably also concotmtams 
of a high score on tin* facior It loo is identiB 


able wiih parallel scrsioni extraaed earlier 
and If based on Order N^rassism Adapiability 
Conjuncusiiy Deference and Harm Asoidana 

11 CoNTHoi. Puss 

6 Impulse Conlrol This (aaor is an inscr 
Slots of CCI PlayUork and is substanually 
identsal with the OCJ PC factor of the same 
name Tiierc it no HSCI factor equivalent to 
It. The content u broader than a Work 
factor implying a high loci of constraint and 
otgamzational mtrictiveness. There is little 
opiwnuniiy for personal expression or lor any 
form of impulsive bcharior Loadings ore wnh 
Work PfvJithncss Blame Avoidance Delibera 
non Plandiiy, and Noncxhibiliomsm (In 
frnoniy Avoidance) 

All factors discnmmatcd beyond the 001 level 
between the 43 schools in the dismct but only 
Factors 5 i and 5 diflerentiatctl beivscen them 
by grade levels (Table 90) Profiles comparing 
the elemeniary junior and senior high schools 
an he seen in Figure 95 The elementary 
schools are irgni/iantly higher (WJ) than the 
oilter iv»o in Supjiortiveness, and the senior 
high schools are signiCeanJy below them in 
P/oeiJcalnru (05) and Orderlineu (001) 

Tlic Knior high iclioolt are generally low 
throughout all of the Development area viiih 
an overall F signifiani at the 01 level 
Although a good measure of this is due to the 


OCi'SO factor Standard Scwei 

{jr-ae-D 




Moans tnlercorrolohoni between Schools 
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HiiguUr unattracu'cncj* of one sjicofic school 
-‘the One in uJjWj inu*t of {he }oh acfuc«jj^ 
itudcnu ol ihc cu) liaU been scsicgaicd at the 
lime ihcsc dsu v,ctc collccud-all of the hysh 
KhooU do ihare m tooling (>oorer in liut area 
ilun (be loucr grades of the scbuol system 
School Dismcr Cli.tlms Since Stcmfiofl 
lud found (fie elementary scho'jf icaditrs to be 
mudi more dcpeniJcnt and eon/onjuwg as a 
group and die secondary scliool teachers more 
independent and aclucicment-onentcd it seems 
likely that there is an intcracuon betwrerj 
leadicr types and grade-Iesel dilTeKnccs m 
school budding chniates teftecting scIkso) etii 
(urcs analogous to those extracted previously for 
the colleges Thctc is less icasoii to cxyictt as 
elegant a solution as the Kic-cuiturc college 
model, hovtcver since the public scliool build 
mgs are only im|>cifcal}' siercoiyped at best 
whether by grade Icsel or by the idiosyMoafiej 
of thnr adminiimtors or siudent bodies. More- 
o\cr. the seicctiie factors making for the as- 
signment of teacher to budding ate tar leu 
tlircaly related to the tcajicrs jicnoriahty 
cluractcnstics than ts the case (or tlic college 
freshman 
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Indeed, the matrix of AI x OCUD school 
fjciorateaiis intercorrcfations (Table 9a) clearly 
suggests that there arc aggressive, expressive, 
acluntmcni-onenicd icadicrr in thu jysicia 
who ate not to be found m the lypieal school 
setting and highly dependent ones who are 
The former ire obviously in ilie smaller high 
scliool conungent vvhercas the latter must be 
associated vvith the very large eleroenury 
scliool {Kipulaiion The mignnude of the AI x 
\I and OCI X OCI intraiesi correlations in 
itie up]7Cr left and lovier right boxes of the table 
ladtaie in addician chst there ii sciU more 
sananct to be extracted berc that is speafic 
to each of these domains alone after the yoini 
sanance in (lie upper right box has been ac 
tomiccd for Thus unlike the colleges, we 
arc going to find some residual personality 
dimensions that dillcrciuiaie building stalls over 
and above ilieir interaction with budding cb 
tnates and some budding climate ciuahues that 
vary indcpendenily of staff «n addition lo what 
eur yoim budding and staff cultural coiana 
non {here may be 


Table 96 A) X OCJ-SD JoInJ foefer Solunon I 



Seed 

1 Self Assertion 

2 Audaaty Timidity 

3 Intellectual Interests 

4 hlotnation 

5 Applied Intcrcsis 
C Orderliness 

7 S’ufiniissiscnci* 

8 Closeness 

9 Sensuousness 
IQ FnetidUncss 

11 Expnssiieness Constraint 

12 Egoism Diffidence 


H 24 

fO -01 

21 21 

£1 -29 

fil 05 

08 —15 

23 3f 

-IT 51 

-10 87 

17 60 

24 54 

07 S. 


-24 -iSi 

-J7 -51 

02 03 

-01 -17 

28 SI 

32 6i 

21 52. 

23 24 

03 -27 

-15 07 

-24 -M 

-02 -£L 


S9 

95 

88 

85 

78 

54 

59 

90 

8S 

41 

81 

74 


Pr«f 

1 Intellcnual Chniace 

2 Aclucsctncni Standards 

3 Practicalness 

4 Suppormcncss 

5 Orderliness 

G Impulse Control 
Se* 


22 03 

04 -06 

-25 ‘-08 

-40 W 

-25 20 

-16 -16 

385 290 



j76 refinements 

Four factors mlh eigenvalues over 1 00 were 
extracted from this matrix As can be seen in 
Table 96 three of these (accounting for 
per cent of the common variance) are speafic 
to one instrument or the other, only the fourth 
factor reflecu a composite source The OCI 
spcaSc factor is distributed among all six of the 
OCI scores and might conceivably be dismissed 
as a general instrument factor but the ncgauve 
loading with Impulse Control suggests that the 
vanabihty between building chmates may per 
haps be attributed to differences in press for 
Development We have abeady noted the sig 
ntficance of this factor in differentiaung the 
senior high schools from the earlier grades 
(Figure 95) 

The Al-only factors are assoaated re 


specuvely with Area I, Achievement Onenta 
and Area III Emotional E>‘PT®‘°" “ 
dicaung clearly enough that there are some 
staff differences that are to be 
in terms of drive and others bf 
The single composite A1 X OCI 
combines something of all these ^ 

relaunz dependent, nonasseruve, a 
seined tea^rs to F-«ured and connoUed 
environmenu This is very much hke the J 
AIXCCI factor found previously to ch^^ 
actenstic of dcnominauonal colleges 
accordingly be idenufied again as “ 

Culture It IS the only common culture 8 
gesled by this analysis of the school >1““^ 
This soluuon would suggest that peop 
chanctensucs hte those of the students 


Table 97 A1 X OCi— SD Joint Factor Solution II 

Second Order Factors 
I' 2 2a' 2b 3 


First Order Faaots 


I ^ 


•5 8 
<2 


i :-8 

5 St 


.s 8 

■§z 

S. 




Need 

1 Self Aucruon 

61 

2 Audaaty Tinudiiy 

2L 

3 Intellectual Interests 

89 

4 MoUsation 

86 

5 Applied Inieresu 

85 

6 Orderliness 

16 

7 Submissnencss 

19 

8 Closeness 

— 18 

9 Sensuomness 

—09 

10 Friendliness 

13 

11 Expressiveness-Constraint 

21 

12 Egoism DifEdencc 

07 

Prcii 

1 Intellectual Climate 

23 

2- Achievement Standards 

02 

3 Pracucalness 

-25 

4 Suppontveness 

-39 

5 Orderliness 

-22 

6 Impulse Control 

—16 


374 


37 

-26 

11 

-15 

-53. 

14 

-26 

-02 

-07 

—51 

08 

—20 

18 

01 

—08 

-15 

-08 

-14 

04 

—26 

08 

02 

02 

20 

38 

-13 

22 

-21 

12 

82_ 

—02 

95 

03 

10 

09 

60 

55 

41 

11 

19 

M 

08 

32 

-05 

03 

14 

03 

88 

-03 

— 14 

63 

-13 

20 

—18 

-54 

84 

-12 

03 

—05 

-28 

06 

10 

02 

88 

25 

—08 

38 

-14 

85 

05 

-29 

12 

25 

67 

29 

—21 

46 

13 

42 

52- 

-08 

40 

25 

36 


-54 

23 

22 

-61 

28 

292 

2 03 

1 41 

2 77 

271 


90 
94 
88 
86 
92 
82 
92 

91 

92 
83 
82 
80 


90 

89 

75 

87 

77 

87 

15-57 
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teacher training imutuuons and m denomina 
tional colleges are to be found working in an 
cmironment similar to the one in \*hjcli they 
had been trained In addition to this inter 
action, liovicser, ilierc arc csidently other dif 
fcrcnccs beuscen tcadicrs— associated with dme 


and with impulse expression rcspcouely—that 
arc not related to building assignmtnl, and 
there are dirtcrcnccs between buildings that 
are a function of development press uniebicd 
to siaif diaracteristia 

These four factors account for 77 3 per am 
of the total variance TJic cxuacuon of two 
mote factors (eigenvalues 91 and 7-1) permits 
us to recover a substantial amount of sariana 
assoaaced with AI Factors 7 and 10 As Table 
97 indicates, the communalitics for these two 
(and for all the others as well) arc now quite 
high, and we have in fact accounted for 863 
per ant of the total correlation We have also 
extracted a second culture factor, since AI Fac 
tor 10, Friendliness now emerges as a single 
ton and allows the rest of AI Area Ilf (Cmo- 
tional Expression) to form a factor with nega 
uvciy loading OCI Impulse Control This super 
fiaally resembles the AIxCCI Expressive Cul 
ture, but is lufiiacntly diflcrcnt to wamnl con 
iideration as a new Emotional Culture 
The rest of the structure is essentially the 
same as die four factor solution, although AI 
7 and 8, Submissivencss and Closeness now 
share cnougli common vman« to drfne a nw 
factor between them slightly modifying the 
dian.ctcnst.es of the asidual Pro.ecuve Cul 
ture factor , „ 

The factor patterns from both analyses 
shown together m Table 98 On« 

lOLing Uicr tdau.c nLdiiy would b. lo rom 

pare fl.c.r re.pecuve cltaeney .n 

Ihe populauon of .chool. Tier eaono. be 

u„Ior,una.el,, between .he bn.Id.ng 

,he leachcn were allowed ro pre.erre ano^ T 

,n responding lo die qoe.nonna.re! ” 

real., .be ...d.>.J“l St’norf” 

w,.hm ead, .ehool canno. be 

,o obun, a „„h,n .ehool san.nre Tbe reb~b 

ran be combined w,.hm 

companson between the ^ l^dom 

analy.i. ot san.nre .. .nmm.med a. d.e b«.o 

“Vlfr Of these factors 

between levels 5chooI teachen 

cantly lower for the significantly 

and iheir Submissivencss Needs are b 


higher "Hie first of these emerged from both 
factor soluuons, but the second was a product 
of tlie six factor rotation The two solutions 
also diHcrcd m their treatment of the joint Pro- 
icaiw Culture factor and it is dear tiut the 
second solution here too is somewhat supenor 
in separaiing all three levels from one anoUier 
Let us accept tlie second solution then, as con 
stituung the definitive joint factor spare 
This space thus consisu of iluee types of 
teadicr pmonaliues one sdiool press dimen 
Sion and two icadicr building culture inter 
actions The interrelations among the six are 
to be found in Table 99. sequenced m the order 
that aniiapates the fanonng of this matrix. 
Three ihinl-ordcr factors were extracted each 
amsisung of a pair from the second-order input 
The loadings are given in Table 100 the vectors 
in Figure 96 


1 COSVEVnOVAI. 

TJie fust pair arc polar to one another, con 
nsl.ng ol iht Proicclire Collure lying ». .«= 
oiipoaie tnd of die ai. from leacher Adiieie 
nlenl Need. I. logs'.', 'bar ibe ».o“ 'bar 
aeicnu.c fea.o.e. ol the pubbe .ehool system 
ate lo be found m bmldinf. lor .be elemen.aty 
grades ..ailed by conilramed teacher darning 
denomina., onal .ehoolbke ‘'“b'" “'““b 

....red paternal, ...cally Soeh bn.ld.nga .end 

also to be dj.iinguisbed by the absence of 
acbicvementonented teacher* 

I ProltcUve Culture This i* one o two 
compome AlxOCI laclore I. “ 

.mcSl .eacber. w.ih a ..ree.n.ed bn.ld^ 

..renmem There are loading, tom lout AI 
renoble. Orele,bnere ^ra,n. T.™dny^^^^^^^ 

f.b“'e 

tore domminate. ngn.Heamly between all tbree 
So |e.el. being mot. eharac.en.i.e ol .he 
fkmeniaty .'bool. 1'.. «• "1 "b' J’Sh 

L le... ol all ol .b' 

="Si'=;==. 
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refinements 


OCl— SD Joint Factor Solutions 



Need 

1 Self Assertion 

2 Audaaiy Timidity 

3 Intellectual Interests 

4 Moiisation 

5 Applied Interests 

6 Orderliness 

7 Submissiveness 

8 Closeness 

9 Sensuousness 

10 Friendliness 

11 Expressiveness-Constraint 

12 Egoism Diffidence 
Press 

1 Intellectual Climate 

2 Achievement Standards 

3 Practicalness 

4 Supportiveness 

5 Oi^erliness 

6 Impulse Control 
Scheffe' Standard Scores^ 
Source A 

Mean 
Sigma 
Elementary 
Junior h gh 
Senior high 
Between levels F 
Between levcb p 
EX Jp 
E X S p 
J X sp 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 

I.Il 

11 

90 52 

47 84 

8 62 

2 15 

-118 

064 

218 

0 58 

249 

-2 05 

2597 

4 98 

OOi 

05 

001 

— 

001 

05 

— 

— 


•I rcicrs to the tour factor soluuon II to the rotation based on six factors 
»SigniDcanlIy diUcienl pain have been underlined key groups vrith a double line 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


5584 
3 67 
0 05 
014 
-015 
002 


of soaal aggressiveness (SellAsscruon and 
Audaaiy) arc least likely to be found in the 
elementary grades, resulting in llic bipolarity 
of this faaor and the Proiccuvc Culture High 
Achievement Needs teachers arc recruited to 
(he upper grade levels, teaching in the junior 
and senior high schools They share the same 
AI dimensions found assooated previously wiUi 
liberal aru students, probably rcflccung the 
tendency for teachers in the higher grades to 
have entered training programs ciUicr in lib- 
eral aru or wiih subject matter components 


denved from that source These charact ^ 
arc not associated with any particular typ 
building press within the school g„t 

arc simply a funcuon of the level of 
They too correlate positively with tea 
scntceism in the high schools but the re 
ship with pupil absenteeism is also positn 

II Teacher Expressiveness 
The second pair also combines a true 
faaor wuh one deriving from a single 
The composite factor is based on an assoa 
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Table 98— fConfmuedJ 


2b' 3 3 2 4 4 

Friendliness Dcsclopmcni Emoiional Protccu\e Protective 

Needs Press Culture Culture I Culture II 


+ + 
+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 


+ + 

+ + 

+ 


n 

11 18 
I 09 
-015 
-004 
04S 

on 


111 
12203 
952 
004 
122 
-085 
I 40 


11 

8326 

626 

-034 

091 

075 

121 


I 

263 54 
15 23 
I 09 
-081 
-3 06 
18 66 
001 
05 
001 
05 


11 

20974 
14 51 
1 15 
-091 
-3 25 
2505 
001 
01 
001 
05 


Table 99 Correlol on Matr.x ^ °° 

Factors (n=4l Schools) 



1 Protective Culture 

2 Achievement Needs 

3 Development Press 

4 Emotional Culture 

5 Fnendliness Needs 

6 Submissivcncss Needs 
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Tnble 100 Third-Order Rotated Joint Al X OCl-SD Fnldors 

ii” 

Con% entio nal Expressu e 

1 Protective Culture 

2. Achievement Needs 

3. Development Press 

4. Emotional Culture 

5. Friendliness Needs 
6 Submissiveness Needs 

2c2 


-M. 

27 

n 

89 

-22 

66 

-20 

-09 

39 

34 


in. 

Warmth 

oi 

10 

-08 

44 

87. 

Ji2. 

1.44 


AS 

90 

87 

81 

67 

81 

73 

4.80 


IL EXPRESSIVE 




UL WARUni 



nevr* 96 Pr»jtttion of At X OCUSO Meend.«rclcr foctart in ihird^ordtr »pac* 
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bcn*ccn cmouonally expressive teachers and a 
pcnnissive building adminisirauon The other 
member ot the i>air is a press faaor made from 
Area I of the OCI 

3 Development Press The larger ioading 
comes from the OCI from Faaon 1 2 3 and 
—6 (Intellectual Climate Adiievement Stand 
ards Pracucaincss and Impulse Expression) 
Although this looks essentially like Area 1 of 
ilie OCI, and we previously found the senior 
high schools to be consistently below the oil er 
two levels in this area (cf Figure 91 p 272) 
It does not m faa differentiate significantly be 
tween tliem The significant sources of vana 
tion for tlic high scliools involved their lack of 
Supporuve and Orderly press charaaensoe 
OCI Facton 4 and 5 railier tlian the four 
represented here There are no particular types 
of leadien spcafic to the Development Press 

4 Emottonekl Culture The odicr composite 
AIXOCI faaor shares the Impulse Expression 
component (OCI Factor —6) with us partner 
above but relates this press characiensuc to a 
group of personality attributes suggesong 
tcadicr emoiionaluy Four ot the five \I var 
tables in Area III Emotional Expression are 
involved Closeness Semuoustiess Expressive 

ness and Egoism These are quahties previously 

found to be assoaated witli women enrolled in 
university affiliated undergraduate programs In 
sofar as the sdiool system is concerned tl cse 
teacher charactensucs are not . source of sg 
nifiani differences between grade levels but 
they arc assoaated with an absence of Impulse 
Control in the press of some buildings The 
teadiers EmoUonal Culture correlates nega 
lively with pupil absenteeism m the pnma^ 
grades positively m ihc junior h gh schools It 
IS inversely related to pupil adiievement in e 
semor lugh schools but is evidently attractive 
to teachers for other reasons since it con 
negatively with teacher abscniceism and turn 
over 


III Teacher Warmth 

The last pair provide for warmth and ^ 
ness among the teachers that is cviden y a 
uon of the acadental assoaauon of 
types in the same building since it » * 

uon of the admmistramc press or o t 
level Only AI inpuu are involved 


5 Teacler Fnendliness Needs Al Fncndb 
ness comututes a source of vanauon between 
bull bugs that docs not differentiate between 
Icvds and IS not assoaated with any particular 
type of building piess as sudi Teacher Friendli 
ness IS very highly correlated with the soao- 
cconomic level of tie school neighborhood 
among the high sdioots (99) and is negatively 
rdaiel to pupil absenteeism m the junior high 
sdiools when soaoeconomic differences between 
them are held constant (see below) but the 
present data do not permit any further in 
ferences about this faaor 


6 Teacher Submusweness Needs Another 
source of significant vanauon between levels 
ihai IS unrelated to press charaaenstio hes 
vnih teacher dependency qualities. Teachers 
who are ligh m Subnussivcness and Closeness 
are likely to be found m the clemenury grades 
and not m the senior high schools The junior 
hgli school teachers are cssenually hke those 
in the elemeniary schools m this respect but 
ihcre are not enough junior high sdeols for 
the comparison with the senior lugh schools 
lo reach stausiical significance These ate the 
personality needs we saw previously to be as- 
soaated with teacher training and denomina 
iional allege students major sources of ele- 
meniary school personnel 


Relationships mth Other Variables We can 
ot esiimate die validity of these scores directly 
oy compute ihcir rebabiliucs since the match 
jg AI and CCI responses from the same in 
mdual have not been identified and there is 
o way of obtaining within school vanances 
ora whidi to calculate Fs or KR-oS How 
icr we can explore the relationships between 
,«c scores and some relevant dejiendent var 
ibles If the correlations are of significant 
wEniiude to be interpretable we shall know 
lore about the mearang of these joint factor 
Moe scores, and at the same time have in 
losic evidence of their reliability and dis- 
nminability 

„ S.c vlmbte for 40 sdiool. ■» >1™ 

" “ . turnover are 


»The a aijsis has been 

retbovl got ihcorginai 

which ibe 


redone here based on a 
Stemhoff raaicruJ from 
re obtained 
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presumably related to teacher tauslaction An 
Lsenteeism rate was obtained lor each school 
bv calculating the maximum possible aggregate 
days oi attendance (the product o! the number 
o£ school days times the number of smil m 
building) and then subsuiuting in the lollowing 
formula 


/ actu al aggregate days attendance \ 
— maximum aggregate dajs attendance ) 


The turnover rate for the staff was computed 
m an analogous fashion all separations and 
transfers being counted except those for ma 
lernity spouse transfer death retirement and 
transfers due to declining enrollment, the open 
mg of new buildings and promotions 

The press and cultures being measured by 
these AIXOCI factors is that of the teachers and 
not of the pupils, but u is not unlikely that the 
staff climate is transmitted m some way to 
Uie classroom Two easily available measures 
seem relevant here pupil absenteeism (com 
puted in the same way as teacher absenteeism) , 
and pupil achievement The latter v.as taken 
m terras of the overall percentile rank of the 
school on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills m the 
elcraentary and junior high scliool grades and 
the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
in the senior high schools 
Sina It seemed likely that pupil achievement 
might be partially confounded with home back 
ground, a soaoeconomic index for each school 
was obuined by averaging Willie and Wagen 
feld (1962) area values across the census tracu 
within the sdiools service neighborhood 

The five vanables are listed in Table 101, 
with means, Ft and Scheffe s by school levels 
The only one of the five to differenuaie be 


rehool grade leads .s pup.l 
„lud, nses from 5 6 school days P« 
the clemcmary schools to 7 7 in l e seni 

"^^^ble 102 presenu the relationships among 

thrsatiahlcs’^and the six ohlained in .he 
factor analysis The lahle consists of four p 

one matrix for the total as ailable Eronp 

for each of .he ihree lesels separa ly Jhe 
total IS in this case more ‘ 

parts, since five mixedgmde schooU have aim 
Ln included here These are tor .he m ^ 

part otder style K8 “'’Alices 

would mliensise have blurred th bigh 

between the K 6 elementary and 7 9 jun.o g 
schools in the analysis by levels 
The upper left hand quadrant 
contains the .nterfaemr mamx The ^ 
values on the diagonal 
lat.onsh.p between eacli of the P“'” 
previously ate significant tor die total ^ 
they do not hold up tor each of the 
considered separately The junior a 
high school n’s arc, of course, quite sma 1, » 

1 , does no. seem as it die assocauon bemeim 
Development Press and Emouonal 
found m the elementary schools is likely 
1 pear in the upper grades regardless of o 
t more such schools are sampled v.*TLpen 

There are no significant relationships b 

1 .he AlxOCl tac.ors and the two ‘I'f „ 

lablcs associaied with staff stability (a 
1 and turnover) for either the system as a 
I or for the elementary schools Tea 

IS senteeism and turnover do relate posiU' 

teacher Achievement and SubnussivenCM 
1, m the upper grade levels, however m 
Is that sdiool buildings with staffs rcflecung 
le of these cliaractenslics tend toward great 


Toble 101 Five Stoff ond Pupil Choroctenstics 


Junior Senior 

Elementary High High 

(n = 24) (n = 6) (n = 5) 


Scheffe 

EXJ EXS JX 


1 Tcadier Absenteeism 
2. Tcadier Turnover 
i I’upil Absenteeism 
1 Pupil Aduevcmenl 
5 Sooocconomic Level 


261 2 87 

1252 874 

647 7 68 

53 80 73 00 

52 65 49 30 


Toble 102 Intercorrelfl} ons« Among At X OCI—SD Jo nt Factors and Five 
Dependent Variobles 



Fncndlmcss NecJi 
SubmimvcncM Needs 



Toblo 102-(C‘>""nu»c/; 
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Stability It seems probable that it is the aggres- 
sive achievement-onented secondary school 
teacher who is leaving and the submissive ones 
who typify the building that stay but the data 
for establishing this are not available 
The staff climate also influences pupil per 
formance High teadier Achievement Meeds and 
a low Protective Culture (for the teachers) re 
late significantly to pupil absenteeism for the 
S)stem as a whole This shows up clearly in the 
junior high schools where pupil absenteeism 
can be seen to be positively correlated with the 
teachers Achievement Needs and Emotional 
Culture (the latter two both inversely related 
to Protecuve), whereas pupil achievement is 
negatively correlated with them. V somewhat 
similar dynamic seems to be reflected in the 
high schools although the emphasis is on the 
other factor m each pair Popds tend to be 
absent in larger numbers from schools with low 
Development Press-Protecuve Culture but 
pupil achievement is influenced posiuvely by 
sudt a dimate and culture The imphation 
seems to be that the more proteaive and sup 
poruve the secondary school is of us staff and 
the more structured and cnnvenuonal tl« 
leadien the better the students morale and 
performance Teachers onented toward per 
soiial adiievemenc in a budding that a^pu 
their impulse expression and soaal needs are 
evidently less likely to be doing an effccuve job 
in their classrooms and the students ten more 
toward underachievement and their abseotccism 


rate ts higher 

Pupil absenteeism and pupil achievement are 
inversely related at aJl levels and they arc both 
affected even more by family backgroun an 
sooal da.s Jian by iha building cIimaK! Si»» 
the soaoeconomic level is thus somew lat co 
founded with the dimatc variables m intenrt 
mg wtUi pupil performance these relatiomhp* 
were recomputed as parttal condation 
fiaents holding Uie soaoeconomic 
stant These appear m the lower 
lion of the four matrixes m Table IW 
The effect of this is to stxengaien t « 
ships previously observed even uri i 
sce^niry school levd The patte^ » de^J 
m the high schools where U can 
the Emotional Culture does succeed i 
teacher absenteeism and ^^nely •" 

expense of pupil achicvemen - the 

the more paternalisuc Protecuve 


pupils do better but more tcachen leave 
iMiLSTRiAL Sites Factor STutcTLar The six 
industnal sues factor scores were intercorrelaicd 
and refactored (Tables 103 and lOT) The 
matnx suggests two unrelated clusters and the 
first-order analjsis jieldcd two intcrpretable 
faaon accounting for 80.5 per cent of the com 
mon vanance These two have been plotted in 
accordance with their second order loadings in 
Figure 97 sfiowing dear ortliogonality As m 
the case of the preceding analyses the two sec 
ond-order factors agaui imply a Development 
and a Control dimension 
The industnal sue factor structure is as 
follows 


I Deielopme.'jt Press 
T lirce of the first four factors involve var 
labJcs assoaated with self-enhancement and ego 
aauabzation All three are readily identifiable 
with previously extracted cinironmenial factors 
,n this area They dearly suggest that the in 
dustnal sues provide for intellectual develop- 
mcDt cooperauve task-oriented group inierac 
iiou and adneveroent and personal autonomy 
Tlie fourih factor in tins area » also familiar 

10 us from past analyses but tins is ilte 15m 
lime that it appean m /\iea I rather than Area 

11 Evidently environmental Orderlincu is afr 
soaated with personal development m a job 
setung and it is the absenos of strutture that 
,s in this case anlilhetical to growth 

1 Intelltcml Climate Both this factor and 
.he one that follows-Organirauonal Effccuve 
-e., Cos. l» »d. ..1.^ Th. hnor 
reflects managenal provision for employee con 
r*rns with larger issues the social philosophical 

done' Unbke 

bcion. to-oe' 'bm .1 no pro'is-on <0^ 
Tht tonirol ot oggmiion 

L „o 1I.C oto hand l-o unokpotcod 

p«..oud) Tbt un RcHtcu-e 

Uodir 

rd,rSb...oo..m.BI-A-o,<.»» ond 
Faniaued Aduevement. 

j Orjo...o.I.o««' Thu coo 
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Table 103 Correlation Motrix for First-Order OCl-OE Factors 


Jodusmal Site Factors 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 Intellectual Climate 

_ 

75 

58 

66 

06 

-15 

2. Organizational ESectiteness 


— 

80 

77 

06 


3. Personal Dignity 



*- 

67 

28 


4 . Orderliness 




— 

23 


5 Work 





— 

59 

6. Impulse Control 








Table 104 Second-Order Rotated OC{-GE Factors 



L Development 
Press 

U. Control 

Press 

A2 

1. Intelleaual Climate 

85 

-10 

73 

2. Organizauonal Effecuseness 

m. 

-n 

82 

3. Personal Dignity 

M 

11 

76 

4 Orderliness 


20 

79 

5 Work 

17 

6a. 

60 

6. Impulse Control 

-IS 

aa 

82 

2C« 

517 

1.66 

4 83 


L tcvoopuun 





bmes elements from two sources that hne re 
mained separate in previous analyses The high 
est loading is ivuh Energy, a key Achievement 
Standards component in the past, and there 
are also contnbuuons from the related scales 
for Achieiement and for CoQjunctivity But 
the same factor also stresses outgoing fnendly, 
cooperative, task-oncnted group interaction 
The Combination suggests the successful estab- 
lishment of group achievement standards rather 
than individual competitiveness It is defined 
by the scales for Energy, Practicalness, Acluevc 
ment Supplication, Adapuveness Conjunc 
tivity. Affiliation and Exhibitionism 
3 f’ersonaf Dignity This factor is virtually 
unchanged ft implies that efiecuie indusinaJ 
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work sites are charaaenred by mimmal direct 
supervision and encourages the pamapaiion of 
ail employees in the adnnnistiauve process 
There is also evidence of mutual trust and 
supponiveness The loadings are with Assur 
ance, Tolerance, Objecuiity, Affiliation Con 
juncuviiy Supplication, and Harm Avoidance 
4 Orderliness This is the unexpected factor 
in this context It is identical with the school 
distna faaor of the same name with one 
exception The scJiool disina included Defer 
cnce, wlieieas this scale it missing here and docs 
load below in Area II Evidently some measure 
of administrative structure is compatible wiih 
personal development at the industnal sites. 
The faa that these are remote sites involving 
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sotnc Mcd tor sistemiuc attenuon to somral^. ' 
may be o[ MgmScaiice here In order o£ mag 
n.iude Uie scale loadings are nith Order, Harrn 
V^oidanor. Con]uncu\u>. Adapmeness and 
Narassism 

II Control Press 

The t^vo control faaors suggest an excessuely 
puntanical concentration on ^^olU and the re 
smcuon o£ personal expression Both faaors 
are assoaatcd ssiih sanauons of the factor for 
Impulse Control or Constraint extracted pre 
\iously 

5 iiorfc Despite the faa that this is a 
socational sciung excessise emphasis on task 
onentation to the exclusion of other aauities 
,s not assoaatcd Sbith Organizational Eficaise 
ness The loadings are suih Work. Prudishness 
Deliberation Infenoniy Asoidance and Blame 
\\oidance 

6 ImpuUe Control The highest loading 
hae IS ViUh the absence of innosatjon and the 
maintenance of routine The second highest is 
ssith the acceptance of failure and frustration 
It v-ould appear that the administratnc style 
assoaatcd v.ith Control rather than Deselop- 
mcni IS not only v,orV.onented. but also div 
courages onginality departure from standard 
operating procedures, expecu deference tonards 
management, and res^ards bUndness and pla 
adity The high loadings are uiih Sameness, 
NoncDuntcraciion Plaadity, Deference, Punun 
ism and DclilKrauon 

Significance diilercnccs sscre found bctv.ecn 
the three sites on all of these factors Figure 98 
for example, shoi*$ that engineers experienced 


ure them The latter point cannot 
thtt stage, although the avatlabthty ol ttae rep 
popnlatton analyses lor the OCI-the 
SymtaTrehool dtsmet, the Peace &rps at^d 
tie remote tndusmal s.tes-helps to tlnow hgn 
on the tssne, as does the comparison of rte Ob 
teacher data for the school dtsmet md. WCl 
data from pnp.ls at a number of other pnbhc 

“"-^hles 105 and 105 hate been 
faohtale this comparison The 
hate been used pnmartly as the basis f 
ganmng the tables, and the s-Ies hare ^ 
Sted tn Uie reqnenre represented by 
factoni Each CCI load.ng column Im b« 
accented to lurther set it og for ’ 
purposes It is follotted in each case by 
Tel^nt high school factor. Wlotted m turn 
bv the school district, the Peace Corps a 
industrial sites equisalcnts Only tho» 
mgs appear in this table that reere ^ 
siously to define the lactor, and all 
numbeis at the heads of the 
the number used m the text and in i _ 
summary appropriate to the analysis m 
There appear to be grounds for 
SIX basic factors largely invariant from si 
to situation and instrument to insirumen 
seventh involves one common loading, 
soaaied in each case vvith situation or 
memspeafic subordinate scales There i» 
evidence of more detailed subvanetics o sev 
of the faaors, presumably m areas invov 
‘ greater environmental elaboration in 

these contexts as compared with others 

> t fosllrttt.'S 


them as quite diflercni from one another The 
locauon in the Near East appears as the most 
aitraaivc here, and v*as in faa so regarded 
by both management and employees. 

Because of the limned number of sites in 
volvcd and the availability of only subjeaive 
external validating data no cilort vsill be made 
to pursue the OCI furtlicr on the basis of the 
prevent analysis 

Common Environment Parameters 
The intcrlaang of loadings from analogous 
prevv scales in ilicvc v anoui factor analyses of the 
CCI HSCl, OCI SD. OCI PC. and OCI GE sug 
gevti tlui ihcTC IS some common structure under 
lying all of these v«it!i vanaiionv to be attributed 
to actual (Ii^Terciicev in these institutional set 
lings and/or the instruments being used to mcas- 


I DEVXLOPME.ST PRZSS 
1 IjitellMual Climalc All 6'c 
share a block of loadings that are clear y » 
lied ssilh ensironmenul support for mte e 
aaisity The college data produced their 
subvariety involving variance limited 
stantive materials alone presumably re c 
the existence of schools vsiih more 

grams as disunguished from those v*iih a » 

intellectual orientation The other four sa^ 
reflect no such nuance but all of them 
elude a loading on Ego Achievement m* 
from the college data Idealistic conccii^^ 
community action then is common to 
these settings even in the school 
tn industry but it is divorced from an mic ^ ^ 
ual base m the colleges. It appears there 
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separate factor which will be discussed below 
under Group Life 

2 Achievement Standards The second block 
centers m press scales for Acluevemcnt Energy 
and Coonteraaion and also cbaracienies all 
four analyses The colleges and high schools 
suggest still another variation concerned with 
future (as disunguished from present) achieve- 
ment Three scales (Conjuncuviiy Order and 
Narassism) help to tie this factor to OnlerJi 
ness in the lugh scliool setting although the 
iViO factors are otherwise quite different &om 
eadi other 

3 Group Life Affiliation and Nunurance 
combine to define a factor in the colleges high 
schools and Peace Corps training programs (but 
not Uie scliool disinct or industry) Industry 
is represented here however through Affihauon 
Industry the high schools and the Peace Corps 
also include loadings from Exhibitionism that 
IS part of another faaor for the CCI Self 
Expression The implication from the high 
scliool Peace Corps and industnal analyses 
IS that a form of group partiapaiion or ^up 
mieraciion exists that is utilued for the achie« 
ment of institutional purposes It will be notw 
tunhennore that there arc aoss-hnks m the 
table from Intellectual aimatc to Group Life 
for all three of these samples (and to Ach*w 
ment Standards for the industrial sues) These 
funcuons appear to be divorced in the ©Ueges 
however being represented either as a 

Self Expression which it w.U be realled had 
joint loadings in both Areas I and 11 or as i e 
completely soaally onented Area II Group 
factor 

4 Personal Dignity Noncustodial funai 
may be found in all fise samples centering n 
environmental support for Objecuvity 
Assurance and Tolerance The school dutne. 
analysis suggesu that a press for persona 
nity IS also associated with the gene 
atmosphere so that lugh teacher morale ro g 
be inferred as a funcuon of both han^m^* 
Group Life and a prevailing respett fo 
teacher s autonomy » j 

The four preceding faaors all appea 

eu ihe condinom ol 

junct! for lupporiing a P""’’ ° ro 

lion among ns parnapanis Tl» ^ 

flea an cnvironmenul context i 

polcnia can be limoloped 

cion Hence ibe gencnc nUe U" P 

Press The lliree llial follow any a 


plication Two of them dearly involve vaneties 
of externally imposed control over the aciiviues 
of the group partiapanis Boili are reflecuoiii 
of a consciously imposed auiliontanan structure 
Ihe lliird is less dear in this regard involving 
soaetal rather tl an institutional conformity 
but two of the sccond^irder analyses have placed 
It clearly in the second area 
ir Control Press 

5 Orderliness The key vanable here is Or 
der but Conjuncuvity Narassism Deference 
Dehberauon and Harm Avoidance arc al«o 
involved to one degree or another depending 
on the sample The emphasu is dearly on Uie 
systematization or routinizatioii of aaivitics 
and the factor also relates dosdy to the Con 
sera nt factor that follows As lias already been 
noted there is also some assoaation between 
orderliness and the maintenance '^hicvc 
ment Standards in the high school data and 
Ue indusinal sample yields this factor up m 
Area I rather than Area II 
C Constraint This factor is assooaicd wi^ 
Work and Prudishness and might be considered 
to be a factonal represenuuon of a Jan«nisi 
::nunoa»on of self In the school disind Peace 
Corns and industry it is also assoaaied wiih 
Blame Avoidance and Plaodiiy Two vana 
uom of ih.i hi'oi ere to be fooni! emong ibe 

'ITtSih The let- -o'- o 

very laree common loading PracticalneM 

rife aJ STe h.gh nhoo. ile.e - 
. juffiaent magnitude to command a second 

;rrHSC.he,ea-xoe. -ieO 

ire listed m Table 

,h™.Te.ehof.h=«P— 

“"“rab!..-enibee,^ 

the gbi* “ „ „„j proi omitrecu 

„ iheie imifo" n.e 
„ Ihtmiebei ■O eeof pm. in 
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Table 105 Env,ronttient Index Foctor Loading Pallcrru CCI, HSCI, 




to the factor number as given in the text ami in the relevant tables of loadings 


theoretical scheme the vanous instruments can 
m fact be used independently and there is no 
loss in tlie measurement of instuuuonal press 
qua press if only an Environmental Index u 
used m the same sense that the AI alone pro- 
vides the same measure of needs as it would 
tf an El were administered along witli it But 
the common conceptual elements arc the build 


ing blocliS out of which all of these 

were constructed and an understanding o i 

logic is central to an understanding of 
struments themselves It is for this reason 
I have sometimes referred to them ^ 
menu for testing the power of need pres* 
rather than as scales devised for measuo 
personality or institutional characiensucs 
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Table 105— fConf/nuedJ® 



This adl.e„.cc .o a .haoKUcl n.uoMlc .« 
,e design and uuliiation o£ uc pnclio- 
,n....e„Ti„U. one snean. of 
emc .he one tron. nh.d. sneh 

ic AlliK>rtVeinonLind.e; S."d) e seale 

,e Eo^edns Soc.l 

ff measuring authontarianism ^ j,, Xtofi 

liristie s Machiaveluimsm, and Ko*. 


„a,..e. all edod .o 

odied Ide Ihem „,el„log.eal aim 

„„c one o, i »■'- ‘^'r 

bn.es f '"f „nal embodim."' oS a 

to Kf'® ^ „ analogous to a «l>cr 

psjcliolopcal absiraa. Kale 

(orn.ea.unng hardnen. 
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Thcic are \cry different m approach from 
devices intended to maximize dijcnmmation 
between preselected populations Strongs Vo- 
cational Interest Blank or Uie Minnesota Multi 
phasic Personality Inventory are examples of 
this alternative methodology There is no con 
ccrii vvith underljing process as sucli with these 
insiruments A score expresses a rebtionship 
to other gioups of respondents rather than to 
a process or a construct The atheotttical qual 
ity of these scales makes them more akin to 
some color clianging reagent m chemistry as used 
to distinguish a noble metal from a base coun 
tcrfeic long before the process by wluch this 
occurred was itself understood 

The four instruments to be discussed next 
were each derived dircaly from the Syracuse 
Indexes insofar as Uicy drew heavily on items 
fioni this sovircc Unlike the Indexes. hov»ever 
they vvcre developed along lines intended to 
maximire their yiower to differentiate m ac 
oordance with a predetermined ciicnon rather 
than to operationalize a theoretical rauonalc 


College C/iarac IcrwlicJ Anelysu(CCA) 

The CC\ was developed by C R Pace from 
a factor analysis of the rank-order correlations 
between the scale means of the 32 schools in 
the CCI norm sample taken one pair at a 
time (Pace 1960a p 7) Although Uw anal 
ysis itself has not appeared in pnnt the four 
clusters derived from it and named Humanistic 
Saentific. Practical and Welfare have 
discussed elsewhere by Pace (19603 1960b 

1961a) These led m turn to a 210 item version 
of ihe CCI reffecung these four as represente 
by three separate sources-tbe adinimstriimn 
the academic staff and fellow students The 
basic idea behind the CCA was to provide lor 
a differenuauon of these three major souras 
of the college press following a 
Th.stleihwaite (see below) ^nd to relate ihm 
to intennstiiuuonal factors that would be m 
dependent of the charaaer.st.es of the students 
themselves (Pace 1961b 1963a) 

have been achieved two tec 

insofar as the C.CA is to > mrans 

body os well os Uic college ensiroomenl 


ilie extent that particular types of students are 
to be found in schools of a particular character 
tlie faaonng of between scliools means maxi 
imzcs the extraction of facton saturated with 
joint need press variance This is the Type IV 
matrix referred to m Chapter 14 as die basis 
for the composite AI CCI culture factors Ti e 
CCA (aaor strategy is based on a single seaion 
of that mimx maximizing rather than minimiz 
mg the vanance assoaated with student cliar 
aaeristtcs but providing no direa measure of 
them The charactensuc* of each individual 
sdiool luve ilius been confounded with tliose 
of (he studenu 


This accounts ilien for the similanty be 
tween the four CCA factors and the five AIX 
CCI culture fanors The lack of complete iden 
my between them might conceiv ably be atinbut 
able to differences m (a) the sample of schools 
employed or (fi) statistical treatment The AIX 
CCI sample is in fact substantially larger but 
It does include all of the norm group schools 
employed in the CCA analysis hence this seems 
a relatively unlikely source of the disocpancy 
A more likely explanauon lies in the factor 
models and in the correlauonal procedures 
themselves 


Another senous limitauon in the CCA anal 
.n,obe. tht u.e of .1.0 oankordor 
(icnts Ranking scale means for each school and 
eomUuog tbo «nli mlb » omy for .n 
olhet ahool lend. » produce spononsly high 
coelSoenl! .n emhet re.ulung fton ihe ^ 

ien»uc imerrel>uon.lnp. emonr the .ole. 

ihemwl.es CotieU.ed scile. will lend lo hare 
„nU covarying olowly mgecher .nBanng rSo 
men .n eaae. nhere the actual d.Ietencc. be. 
,»een KhooU are ..Emlicai.1 The 
aaome. that the mean, and ..gna. ol dl wtd 

areennal than, that eiety wale ha. an equ j 

p„b?b,h.y ot tecemng any tank Tin. 

L, be true ol nnmneU.ed .landatd wore. 
Wha. happen, to lac. .. .ba. .cak. w..h h.gh 
law .core »e.n. .nch a. Affihauon .end to 
..nably co tece.te Ingh rank, e.en mong 
adrool. ».u, low Aif.hauon .core »e“h n tom 
low wale, .nch a. Ab.woent “ 

hrgh enongh a. any .cl.ool .» recene a n.nk 
hieh as Uie lowest Amiiation raw score 

/1961c. 1962a). Fisher (1961) Creamer 
iS S o.her. bare noted dre .enden^ 
fir rhle .n.olv.ng CCI wale, .o 
large abmlLr.e .alnc «•«» «r»m.n.nce. 
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Table 107 A Comparison of At X 
and CUES Factor load ngs* 


CCl Culture Foclors (Press Components) 


AIXCCI Culture Faaor ‘ 


1 Expres- 
si^e ' 


2 InteUeclual 


Press 

Component 




3 a 
a. S 


i 1 i 


= 3 -2 E. 


z 

-11 


O 5 

C I 
0 


1 2 


.:5 2 < 

^ t3 5 

to CO < 

6 V 111 


sH E 


Sa 

Hum 



44 



64 

71 

Sen Pur 

Ref 

40 


42 

52 



56 

59 

76 

F/A 

Und 






58 

1 




46 

65 

54 

Cha-Sam 






73 

Ctr 





43 


Acb 





56 

85 


Eny Pas 





50 

43 82 


Cnj Dsj 





31 


QC 


E/A 

Em>Plc 

£xb 

Nut 

AS 

Sup-Aut 
AcUDIs 
Bla Agg 
Nar 

Ord Dso 
DirRst 
Del Imp 
Pia Ipr 
NarRst 
Pru-Sex 
WrkPly 
Obj Pro 
Ass-Aba 
Tol Dom 


57 

51 


46 

65 

54 

30 


37 

34 


56 

55 

63 

88 

82 


-36 

-38 


-36 

-38 


52 

31 
47 

32 
44 


-34 


•CLES load ngs arc accented for emphasu and appear in columns headed by roman nunteraU 
lulued faaor titles. 

‘The A1 components of each joint culture faaor ha\e been omitted here since they base n® 
part m the CLES faaon 


a> Academic Organirntiou 
S COMMUNITY (CUES) 
5 I'ROPIULTY (CULS) 
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AIxCCI Cultuic Faaor* 

4 Voca 5 Colkgiaie 

tional 


Press 

Component 


Ssi 

Hum 

Sen Pur 

Ref 

F/A 

Und 

Cha*Sam 

Cir 

Acli 

Eny Pas 

Crij Dsj 

E/A 

Emo-Plc 

Exh 

Nur 

Afl 

Sup-Aut 
AdaDfs 
Bfa Agg 
Nar 

Ord Dso 
DfrRit 
Del Imp 
Pra Ipr 
NarRsk 
PruSex 
Wrk Ply 
Obj Pro 
Ass Aba 
ToIDom 



Play Work 
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^here *= ol .nal,-se» o[ ^ 

caie a substantial incomistenc) The difficulty 
,s of the same order aa that associated ssilh pio- 
Ele similarity measures that maxnmie shape 
at the eitpeme of lead that ts schools «.th 
scores dtscipng a sigma on opposite sidm ol 
die population mean on all scales can nesa 
dieliss hate a ,ha equal to unity because the 
ihapes (relauve scale magnitudes) are idenuol 
tsso schools s.iih scale scores of com 
parable size may ne%enbeles$ base small ^ncc 
fluauauons among the ranks and 
or esen negause correlauons. 

The one attempt to compare CC\ results vnih 
those from partiapant obsersers at the same 
school prosed unsuccessful (Pace 1962b) 


College and University Environment 
Scales (CUES) 

CUES consua ol 150 CCI items presiding 
fise scores idenuBed as Pracucality Community 
Assareness Propnety and Scholanhip (Pace 
196'^c) Each of the scales are 30 items m length 
and are based indirectly on the resulu of a 
factor analysis of CCI scale means for 50 schooU 
(Pace, 1963b) A pnnapal oomponenis-s-an 
Twnv rouune tsas employed for this purpose, 
yielding fise facton that accounted for S3 per 
cent of the correlation mama \anancc. As 
seems customary wih the sanmax cnienon 
52 per cent of this common sanance v.as ex 
iiacted wih the 6rsi factor 

All 300 CCI items were then correlated jn 
turn v.ith each of the fise faaors. and 150 of 
ihem v.ere selected to form scales of SO nans 
cadi to represent each factor Else cniena were 
anplo)ed m this selecuon (1) high item factor 
score correlauon (2) middle range item diffi- 
culty (3) large item sigma, (4) large item 
discnminauon index ben*ecn top and bottom 
27 per cent of the schools on each factor score 
dismbunoD and/or (a) the item content vras 
behesed to be important (Pace, 196Sb p 16) 
The use of this procedure led to the selecuon 
of items both from the onginal scales loading 
on each factor and from other scales unie 
laied to Tour of the fise CUES scores 

are based on items one third of s*hich stem 
from such low loading scale sources the fifth 
has only four items of this type. 

The median correlauons reported between 
each set of items employed m the final CUES 
scales and the original factors from which 


Ihu, uciu dmied are reponed as 73 J9 ^ 

^and 7SrcipectiieIy The relat.omhip. 

lueen the new scale score, and 
faaor. are untortunaiely not gi.en but it se^ 
dear that the intent was to deiclop scA. tlut 
would mnumtre discnm.nat.on 
treme schools rather tliin to reproduce the la 
tor dimensions. u 

Since the new scales are based ° 

uined rrem 11 to 15 different CCI , 

„ I. difficnit to male any ■!'«« 

the CUES score, and the AIXCCI cu 

tun to which they mo., dorely 

on compare the two factor analyre. howo^ 

beanng in mind that the retull. of .u* 

panmn do not neresanly apply to th 

scores themselves forrors. 

Table 107 contrasts the two rets ^ 

Since die CUES analj... was 
alone Table 107 shows only the OT ^ 

nents ol the joint AIxCCT ^ of 

ffnforder CCI laaors 4 ,wu 

the fise culture scores are 5 „, 

,n tenu, ol scale loadings ,n -h- f 

order space to pros.de some d.^ 
comparison between the two Sased 

wdl he recalled the AIxCCI anal,su^>|^ 
on factor score iniercorrelauons w 
CUES input was obtained from the 
CUES scale I Praeutal.ty "““'“i^uire 
with the CCI components of AlXCt-i 
Faaor 4 Voauonal but it also “'"“1” ^ 
the U oil and Custodial Care “1^*“ for 
\IXCCI Collegiate Culture. Since P ^ 
the Eapressise and the Vocauonal 
the eitaa inserse at one another ( ^ 

ferences between these two cultures 
soaated with the types at students 

in each of them) the same inverse 

with CUES Praaicabty holds ^ rtf' 

Expressiveness. WTut is missing hae 
resentalion in CUES of the _5 

achievement and Disoiganizauon (E ^ 

and —8) found in the Collegiate u 
of the AIXCCI }oini analysis scholar 

CUES scales III Awareness, and V 
ship on the other hand provide ^ .godic? 
s ons of the Intellectual Culture factor 
to approximate CCI first-order factoR ^ 
lectual aimaie-SeU Expression (Factors 


Both scales and factors were but ^ 

native bases for the \I X CCI jo nt ' sirtxi^^ ^ 
• • • » substanually clearer « 


factor input yielded 



6) and Aspirauon Le\ el-Academic Achieve- 
inent (Faaors I and 5 } respeciuely The sec 
and pair looLs much hke the Ach.e%eineni 
Standards factor found common to all of the 
Emironment Indexes 

CUES scales II and IV also divide up the 
scales from a single culture factor, suggesUng 
that CUES Community corresponds to the Self 
Expression. Group Life, and Social Form com 
ponents of the Protecuve Culture and CUES 
Propriety to its Academic Organiiation 


Table 108 CUES Scale Intercorrelotions for 
48 Schools* 



V 

in 11 

ly 

1 

V 

Sdioianhip 

63 OQ 

28 


III 

Awareness 

10 

08 


II 

Community 


40 

28 

IV 

Propnety 



-18 

I 

Praciiahty 





• Based on data reported by Pace in the CUES 
manual (i9G3b p9a) 


It may be mferred from Table 107 that CUES 
Facton III and V will be positiiiely correlated 
with one another and negatively correlated with 
Factor I CUES Factors II and IV should also 
correlate positively together, but be essentially 
unrelated to the other three The CUES factor 
scores themselves are not available to us, but 
(Ik intercorrclauons betvscen the Eve scales 
have been reported (Pace, 1963b p 35) and 
are shov»n in Table 108 These have been ar 
ranged m the order suggested by the preceding 
considerations and it is evident that the rda 
tionships predicted from Table 107 hold As 
Pace himself observes (1963b, p 33) 

It IS appatrnt that the praeucality score has 
dednue negative telatianships to the awareness and 
scholarship scores and that Uiere is a strong podtive 
relationship between awareness and scholarship It 
IS also clear (hat there is a significanc, ibough 
moderate (40), positive relationship between com 
munily and propnety 

One could argue [from this table) that (here ate 
realty only two dimensions involved in CUES a 
bipolar dimension of intcllcctualuy nonmielleciu 
ality and a dimension related to the oonirounii) 
propriety combination which seems to be concerned 
witli socul telalionsliips* 

•A new /ana of CLES f\ 2) lias just appeared in 
which the 150 CCl ilcmi liavc been reduced to 100 
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One could further argue that Uicse two 
dimensions simply return us to the diffcrcoua 
non of independent elite liberal arts colleges 
from denonunauonal schools The CUES fac 
tor structure displays cliaraaensucs of fint-order 
Type in (witlun schools) CCI factors as well 
as between schools Type IV AI-CCI culture com- 
ponents Since neither the CUES sales nor 
faaors have been subjeaed lo an analpis ol 
the variance between schools, it is not possible 
at this point to compare the relauve apaatics 
of either of these scores to differentiate insuiu 
uom It seems likely, however, if such a com 
panson is made that the advanuge will he with 
the onginal CCl factors rather tlian the de- 
nied sales now in use by Pace 
fieause of the continuing interest in this 
approach to the CCI, a key for the five CUES 
scales will be provided on request Any CCI 
response sheet may be scored for the CUES 
sales in accordance inth this key They should 
be interpreted with great ore, bovvever, in view 
of the confounding here of orgamuuonal var 
lance with a component attributable to the 
student mix 

Invintory of College ChoTacteriUtcsflCC) 

In a study of 916 National Ment finalists in 
their sophomore year at 36 colleges Thistle 
diwaite (1950a 1959b} found that the 30 CCI 
sales appeared to reflen difiercnces m college 
atmospheres consistent with common belief and, 
furthcnDorc, that they were secsiaie ta dsstinc 
uons between schools high m natural saence 
produaiviiy as compared with those high m 
the arts humaniues, and sooat saences Thistle- 
thwaites search for factors m undergraduate 
education assoaated with an inciasc in student 
motivation to seek advanced degrees led him 
first to the separation of CCI items between 
those reflecting faculty influence and those re- 
ferring to fellow students (1960), and then to 
a senw of exchanges with Asun (1961, 1962b, 
1962c Tliisilcthwaiie 1962a 1962b) regarding 
the proper measure of produaiviiy 
Both Astm and Thistlcthwaitc displayed great 
technical virtuosity m this discussion but the 
issues nevenhcless remained urrcsolved and 

and CO iiew items added tor other purpows. Pace 
(I9fj p 39) Ttporis esventiitty «o change in ihe 
pattern ol scale inicrronclalions however and hu 
Uumrni applies to the new fonn jiui as well as lo 
the old 
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Th.de.h,>a.ie »=n. on to lurttar 
rearraneed CCl items on the basis o£ 
capaaty to discnminate benveen student re 
;Ldcntsropon.ng pon.tte changes .n thetr 
iLl o! aspiration for seeking advanced dc 
grees and tliose reporting negauve changes 
Tnenty scales svere assembled ten faculty and 
ten student, still bearing titles reflecting tlieir 
CCI ongin such as Humanism Alflliation. and 
Achicscment A factor analysis yielded nine 
sanmax factors, one of tshich accounted for 56 
per cent of the variance Humanistic. A second, 
laintatning 12 per cent of the common varian^. 
nas called Warmth of Human Relations The 
next three loaded on only one each of the 
onginal scales essentially reproduang the CCI 
source factors themselves and the remaining 
four were uninterpretahlc (Thistlclhwaitc, 

1063a) , 

Rcselccting uems on the basis of their cor 
relation v.iih an estimated PhD productivity 
rate (a residual representing the difference 
between a colleges actual rate of ultimate 
Ph D $ from imong its undergraduates and the 
rate predicted by Thisilethwaite on the basis 
of the estimated aptitude level of its incoming 
freshmen), the 20 scales were now found to 
be signifianily related to changes in aspiration 
level for men but not for women (Thistle 
thwaitc lOOSb) 

The scales were still further modified by re 
ducing the total to 90 faculty and 90 student 
Items responded to on a seven point sole Eadt 
subset was administered to a separate sample of 
approximately 550 liberal arts freshmen and 
sopliomorcs from the same school (the Univer 
suy of Illinois) , and the two matrixes were 
factored independently Although only twelve 
factors arc reported by Nunnally Thistle 
tliwaitc and W'olfc (1963) , closely resembling 
the CCI onginah they note that ' the 
tendency was for items to breah up into many 
small factors rather than to form a few large 
ones This IS not necessarily bad bui 
It does mean that items of thae types* tend to 
evolve imo many separate faaors’ (p 24!) 

Still another tel of the same items »□$ ad 
minittcrcd in 1963 to an upper division panel 
and nine factors v*eTc extracted from the com 
hinctl set (Thivtleihwaite 1965 Thisilcthvsaitc 


S. Wheeler 1966) ‘"‘'v '.'redly 

.vvo subvetv (upper and lower per 

loaded highly on different factors however per 
Imps betusereither items nor inslnicuons for 
upper and lower division scales vveie the sam 
(iLerpart scales were not 
press variables and the lower division sludenh 
Lre asked to respond tor the school in gener 
whereas ihe upper division respondents were 
restna themselves to their major Held 

An addiuonal problem here may he with 
some of the new items written for the I 
Consider, for example 

79 Many of the professors here seem dis- 
couraged about the job rewards associated w 
college teaching j 

93 Instructors here continually g 
their way to liberate the student rom 
prejudices and provincialism 

These would seem to require » "'V 

point on the pan of the respondent p 

m be shared by both the first smug 
guard and a National Merit student Yet m 
prescnation of consensual meaning is 
impoilant in an environment measure 
Fourteen ot the 35 ICC press scales and th 
of the nine factors cotrclaie , . 

very low levels (maximum 19) ” gj, 

level of aspiration scores despite the a 
ihis was the CTiicnon against which t ° jj 
selection of these items was made ...gg 
one might conclude from this that the 
environment has relatively little effect on 
career plans it seems more likely i 
mutant ot the CCI has become somewhat 
spcoahzed 


Medical School Environment Inventory 

(MSEI) 

' ' 1 ISO-ll^® 

Another of these denvatives is also a 

(90 faculty 90 student) “ s.gmfi 

from the CCf patterned after the It-w 
cint Fnnms have been reported uo “ ichm* 
for a sample of 25 medical schools ( u 
1901) A factor analysii ot these daia 1 
20 facton six of which Hutchins an 
(1963) fell VA ere useful The first o 
a large general factor the remainder apP ^ ^ 
!>c counterparts of CCI factors 1 5 
and 8 


* Julies Jnl The authors themselves were 
hremli gif uiuwaic of the fact that the CCI scales 
lacie icciuctKing once again In ihcir analfsu. 


Ward Atmosphere Scale 

Moos and Houis (1908) describe tb 



\auon oX a J2»'anable prc« instrument for 
difTcrcnuaung between hospital ps}ch>attic>sard 
atmospheres Each scale shons a high degicc ol 
internal homogeneity and the total profile dif 
fcTcntiatcs bcmccn ssards under diflercni kmds 
oX management The scales base not l>een lac 
tored 


OTHER MEASURES OF SCHOOL 
ENVIRONMENT 

The current interest In educauonal environ 
ments has led to the development of several 
other measuring devices for tlus purpose in no 
way related to the Indexes Tlie earliest oX these 
u the LTniversiiy Image Test by Dcutsd mann 
(1959 iSGO) vvhich explored the utility oX 14 
polar ad;efiJ>e taJa and }8 conceptt ar a 
device for diUctcntiating instiiuiions Pervin 
(lOGTa 1967b 1968) has also adopted a form 
of semantic dtirrrciiiial involving 52 scales and 
6 concepts to study msiitutional dilTcrcnccs and 
their relation to student satisfaaion 
Carretson (1962a 1962b) asked a v-anauon 
of the Twenty Siaiemcnis Test ( \Mio \m ir) 
by requcitiiig students to respond to (that Is 
(reipondenn ce//ege)I“ Vignettes were pre 
pared from the actual responses of students at 
four coeducational churcfi related hbeiaf am 
colleges and submitted to 100 students from one 
of them The comet Mgnette was identified by 
79 per cent of them J 1 per cent picked one from 
a second similar college (no one dwosing 
ciihcr of the renuming two vignettes) and 10 
per cent choic pJijasei from all four dcsanpijoiu 
as appropnate but found none of them rcprc 
tentative in tolo Carretson found however 
that the tendency for people to respond lo 
Who Am I> wiUt highly personalized non 
consensual statements was highly conclatcd with 
the tendency to describe their college >n a sim 
ilarly idiosyncratic way (90-97) suggesting that 
open-ended unstructured questions about col 
lege charactenst cs will encounter difTcuJiies 
because of this tendency to see self and other 
objects from a standpoint not communicable to 
others 

Halpin and Croft (I9G3) desenbe a 64 item 
Likert type scale for measuring differences in the 
organizational climate of schools They have 
extraaed six climate factors from an analysis 
of 71 sdiooJ profiles open autonomous, con 
trolled familiar paternal and closed They 
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ilso refer to tl rce other factors derived from 
tl IS same source called autl entiaty saiufacuon 
and Icadetsh p initiative. 

\stin and Holland (1961) assembled an eight 
vjnaWe cnsironracntal assessment index based 
on institutional size student intcllgencc and 
SIX student personality onentauons suggested 
byffolJands (1959) work on vocational clioicc 
measured here by the number of students in a 
rcIevTint major field Significant correlations 
V ere reponed with matching CCI sales at 
56 scliools 


£HT 

CCf 

r 

Size 

\ggression 

64 

fntelhgrncc 

Oiientation 

Understanding 

70 

Realistic 

Humanities 



Soaal Sacnce 

-8J 

Intellettual 

Deference 

-55 

Sooal 

Xsrassism 

Ji9 

ComenuonaJ 

Passivity 

42 

Emerpniing 

Humanities, 


Social Science 

79 

Arusuc 

Sensuality 

69 

In a subsequent study (Asiin 1965b) 

m 


tolling 76 sdxooU, the EAT measurei were 
correlated will) student responses to 59 a ucal 
Items (eg Students ate more inclined to 
pursue their own individual projeas than to 
tl gage in group activit cs as an ind cat on of 
an Lrtisiic orientation) and significant eorre- 
laijom were found for 29 of them However 
Student miclligencc accounted for a larger pro- 
portion of variance in llie validation items than 
Hoy other E\T vanabic The EAT measures 
lucre tJicn augmented by six addiuonal factors 
txiraacd from a list of 53 college attributes 
(Astin 1962a 196Sa) and related to student 
career cboiors in soence (Asun 1963c) and to 
dropout rates among high aptitude students 
(\sun 19G4a) 

The SIX new factors were affluence size pn 
Vate versus public, masculinity versus feminwny 
reahttic (Technical) emphvs s and homogeneity 
The first of lliese was based on finanaal re 
sources student quality faculty quality and 
high jmcllenual high enictpnsmg and low 
oomeni onal onentations It accounted for 25 
per tent of tl e total variance twice as much as 
any other single factor (rotation cnierion nor 
mal vanmax) Asun found little reJauonsh p 
between tl ese measures and cidier career cl oice 
or dropout rate leading him to conclude that 
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precollEgc student charactenstics svere more 
Lporunt than the coUege envttonment. 

Another group oE studtes exploring he« 
student dimensions (Holland S. Astin, 1962i 
l Nichols, 1964t Astin, 1964b), culmi- 
nated in the extraction o£ six student factors 
from 52 input variables based on the 
oE 127,212 freshmen at 248 colleges, 
iLtors were Identtfied with Intel ectualism 
aestheticisin, status, leadership, 
pragmatism. The input data reQected badc_ 
Lund charactenstics, past aclnesements, and 
toure aspirauons The student '““on and 
eniironment factors ^ere then assembled to- 
eether in two interaction studies, one showing 
that the aspirations of incoming freshmen are 
congruent with the charactenstics of the institu- 
uons they have selected (Asun, 1964c), the 
other suggesting that career choice oier a four- 
sear period comes to conform more and more 
10 ihe career choice type dominant in the stu- 
dent's college em-ironment (Astin \965a) . This 
is the reserse ot Astin's earUer findings based 
on the EAT (1963c) . . „ , 

Astin has pursued this nesv theme siill lur- 
ihcT In an extremely interesting analysis of the 
classroom emironment. Worlung with 35 arbi 
iranly selected items describing the classroom 
/g g ^ ‘The jnstruaor had a good sense of 

humor Attendance was usually laten every 

day. . . I took notes regularly in class") Astin 
assembled responses from 4109 students selected 
from a sample of 31,000 respondents who had 
just completed introductory courses the pre- 
ceding academic year at 246 colleges An in- 
verse factor analysis across 19 fields of study 
yielded three bipolar factors— (1) Foreign Lan- 
guage sersus Soaal Science. (2) Natural Science 
\crsus English and Fine Arts, and (3) Business 
versus History-leading Astin to conclude that 
Uie college environment must therefore be 
affected by the proportions of students and 
faculty in different fields of study (AsUn. 
1965b) . 


Facmnng thu same data “Cri.ss 
spoudenri yielded 
„o„ of the Ins.ruc.or (2) 
and ImeraCion, and (S) 

(1965c) has analyzed .hese m ' ' 

.rodnemry J 

fnimd to be lowest in Class ram p 

a "bluff" course, involve the me ^ 

,e,«, ami be .aught by LI no. 

who had a good sense of humor 
well grounded in .heir subject ma urn. sy 
ogy Lsses were somewhat larger than average 
This is a most promising ‘“Unique that 
ought to be explored example 

set of items, using .he CC! ™>> Class, 

lust such an instniment, to be calle 
J T lew, /PF1\ 15 now DCli'b 

room Environment Index (CE). . 

developed .n collabotauon w.ri. W.lha J 
Walker. 

Recent reviews of o*er school environment 
studies base been published by 
Michael (1965), Michael and "“JL Wal" *• 
Ko.le, Hacen, Draeger (1966) . and by W.b R 
Mdler (1969), updating the pioneen g^^^^ 
tnbution to ibis area by Barton (19 ) 
hand and Gilmer (1964) have P^v^L, 
extensive bibliography of orgamtatton 
and measures of climate variation a 
far beyond the educational matenal 
review of the sodological literature on * ^ 

ject may be found in Selvin an Luenl 
(1963) . but the coiicspondence m a 
issue ot the American Sactaiogical 
should not be oieilooted' More 'P' 
discussions of two important conceptua 
have been prepared by Barker (1963) and »y 
French (1962, 1963) 


*Scc letters by J A Davis and by Sehm and 
Strom m the American Sociolopcal Rojtf 
p. 8U 



Chaptei Sixteen 

The Test: Trial or Tool? 


Know ihrn presume not Cod to son 

Tbc rrojwr study o( mankind u man 
rfacnl oil this isthmus of a middle state 
A beJtg (IsrkJy wue and rudely 
ft if* too rauih knournfge for tfie sceptic s de 
Uiih too much skeaknrss for the stout pn!e 

Pope 173) 

rs)dio1oj,ical testing has come suSaenUy of age 
10 suppon the actiiiiics of an avicsome number 
ot jieoplc Some fifty million sdwol children 
afone aierage about Iiie standardized tats a 
year and they graduate on to stdl more and 
\anecl formt of testing tnijuiry in college and 
iti indutiry 

The past few yean have seen the emergence 
of a strong response to all this testing Tlie 
centra] (heme soiccd in Congreu xs wet] as in 
a number of federal agcnacs concerns ilte cn 
croaclimcnt of tests upon the pnvacy of the 
individual The loss of personal mviolacy is a 
genuine enough threat today £fcciromc bugs 
a countcrinteihgeiice network and highspeed 
computers leave htilc room for seclusion the 
S to 5 per cent of the population whose life 
histones arc alrendy documented sn federal files 
could ceruinly be joined by the rest of tlic 
public at t rclansely saull increase in eOori 
But this issue real as it is has very little to do 
vvitli ihe problems of testing Those problems 
arc serious enough in themselves to be con 
sidered in their own nght, vriihout the distrac- 
tion of a red liemng 

There arc no cases to my knowledge of 
tests used to establish a prejudiaal piece of 
information irrelevant to performance that the 
respondent would otherwise haic dioscn to 
withhold Tevu are noi knov^ingly constructed 
by professionals to elicit infonurtion about 
color or creed unbcknovtiist to the subject 
MMPI questions about religious beliefs a« ttol 


included bcciusc (he examiner wanu to tnour 
ihe dcnominaiional xlTilixuoit of the reipondent. 
They are there bcausc there are rclauonships 
between itutudet and behmoc the foraer 
often serving as an intellectual or ideological 
juKificatioii for (he latter that the respondent 
himseU viould be the 6nt to enihusmually 
affirm 

This IS not (0 say that a test may not id fact 
uninicniionally serve the purposes of discnnu 
nition Girls generally do slightly better on 
tests of tdtoluiie aptitude than boys and tf 
admissions to college honors programs were 
based on scores alone the males would soon be 
outnumbered Sex based standard scores pro- 
vide boys with a handicap that ensures their 
pattiapaiion »n such programs because we be 
hoc that equal reprcseniauon by sex is im 
portant The raine argument has been used for 
years in maintaining admissions quotas at se 
Icaive institutions that guarantee diversity in 
ibe student body and might v>eJ] be extended 
to every group that may at one historical mo- 
ment or another be placed at a disadvantage 
m their performance on a standardized test 
IWiite Anglo-Saxon Protestant malei are not 
the only subgroup in need of such support 
\Vhvt Ins been done for them in adjusting 
academic aptitude score cut-offs in order to 
cqualiM their opportunities vis-avjs girls and 
oiJter more gifted nunontics can be extended 
(o black students (and to children of the poor 
generally) without ncassanly further endan 
genng academic standards or personal self 
esteem 

But these are cases where it is the blindness 
of tie test rather than its insidious intrusive 
ness that aeates a potential inequity which 
must be overcome fay some other means The 
OKwe avaal issue hes in the conflict between 
aot 
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“ss.r£r;irt— ” 

,o max.mUe the most elBdent 
oE our cducattonnl resources b, 
ole s«tlh ready access into deselopment tracls 
Lst suited to their particular talents as early 
as possible 

-Most suited” in tlds context relen to 
able ulttmate otpeomes, and tt is the .rredoablc 
uncertainty ol such predictions that neater a 
problem Fesr cotnpeutors lor a scarce ^ah 
whether a princess or an Olympic pnie, object 
to the test itselE as a trial ol ssorth It is not 
filthting the dragon or ihrosving the discus that 
seems unlair, but hose many pnneesses and 
prices ssould go abegging il admission to the 
trial ssere preceded first by a miniature test. 
Trapping a liurd may be highly correlated 
ssith dragon slaying, but Sse ssould all preler 
to taVe our cliances suih the real thing rather 
than be the sictiin ol a bad chance in a mere 
preliminary to the main esent H 1 have siaVed 
everything on becoming a law-ycr, I do not want 
to be told that I Uch the nglu interests or 
voabulaiy to be able to succeed, my case 
might be the one to turn out differently and 1 
(eel that my intentions give me as much a nglu 
to have a go at the dragon as the next fellow, 
even if his armor does shine more than mine 
Tests have been used to sort the contestant 


out bclorchand in this ssuy. It "-If ‘ 
sxid that tests base sersed 
the population for potential colliSd \ 
brightest young '‘7 

out for college, and the brightest o 
ZlT. Tlacc in the most scicetiso undt^d 

uatc institutions. Their strongest pa*!^ 

arc fasored in turn by the best 
front srhence they issue ultimately tn be h rrf n 
aetordance ssith the same h.erarcby of tnsttt 
tional and individual quality. 

But the need to apply 
initial point of then 

and less. Wc are ssitliin sight of th= " I 
an, one s.,11 be able to go to school 'b”’ 
as he IS able to demonstrate mastery o 


as lie IS auic ih» V.W...W. — ^ f 

subject matter being taught in some yF 

iosnsution in sshich he has an 

cdutasional opportunity n the sam 

tests become a tool rather than a 

bcenroet tuCTcasingly important to tno 

one's intetest. really lie. -Tests 

by the respondent in a spint of sc 

a. an aid in his search to identify and desel p 

his own unique talents. They base en 

,n this stay lor many yean, although not to 

extent that they ssall be before “li’ 

oser. It ts to Uti. end, in the behel tha »>" 

is himself the most worthy (and ncce ry)^ 

subject of his inieUect, that this bool, has 

dedicated. 
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Appenda A 


Scale Definitions and Glossary 
Item List 


The stale* incorporated tn ihe Aainties Index and ihe Emironment Indexes were all based mui 
a% OH \furTay (1933) That source sltould be ojmultcd lor a more complete elabotauon of many 
of these construas Substantial modificaiions m nomenclature have been ooss-indcjced with the 
oripnal label from Murray or from earlier versions of the Indexes to faoliutc jdenufiauon The 
SO basic Index sales in current use are numbered 


SCALE DEFINITIONS AND GLOSSARY 

VI J,ha AUeiemevt-^u Auuraw 5elfdcpreoai>on and sell devaluation as reflected In the ready 
acknoitjcdpnenr of inadoiuacy ineptitude ot inleriotif) the aecepunee of humiliatioa and 
other forau of rdf degradanoa ivni/i certainty self eoofidence or sell^lonfleatioa 
2 <4cb AcfueKtnffit flurniouQCin^ obnaclet and attaining a successful conclusion in order to prove 
one a north scrii ing for success ctiiough personal effort 
^ '^da Adapiabilfiy~D(» Dtftnuitntis Accepting cntiasm advice or humiliation publicly umut 
resistance to suggestion guidance direction or advice concealment or jusiiSeauon of failure, 
d Aff AffiUiation Creganousness group centered friendl) participatory associations with others 
versus social detachment social independence setfisolauon or unsoaableness 
^ Aggression— Bla S/cme Avoidance Indifference or disregard for the feeling o(_oihcis as 

manifested In hostility either overt or covert direct or indirect venus the deiual or inhibition 
of such impulses 

~ Asa Auwranct See Abasement 

— Aut Aulonomy See SuppUeatioa 

— Bla Blame Avoidance See Aggression 

G Cha Change— Sam Sameneu Variable or flexible behavior versur repetition and routine 

7 Cnj Con/vnelii'ity-Ds) Dssfunctivily Oiganired puqioseful or planned activity patterns versus 
uncoordinatfti disorginued diffuse or self indulgent behavior 

S Ctr Counieractien Persistent stmsng lo overcome ddfcult frustrating humiliaung ot embarrassing 
experience* and failure* i ersus avoidance or hasty withdrawal from tasks or situation* that might 
result in such outcomes 

— DU ZSeJenirvenesj See Adaptability 

9 Dfr Deference-Rst ResUveness Respect for aaihoniy submissjon to ibe opinions and preferences 

of othm perceiied 3* superior i-rrsu* noMomphance Insuborduiaiwo rebelbousness, rtsisunce 

or defiance 

— Del Deltbcrahon See Impuhiveness 

— DsJ Du/uncliviey See Conjunclmty 

— Dso Disorder See Order 

3XS 



I l|S| 


10 Dorn 


11 E/A 


El 


appendix a ,.u.rtlve or inanipulatnc 

-rnr:rL:r'-x. 

„ Ego td:d See on otHM ilol.dnc« rot"'"' 

,o L= EL„onoU,y-T,o P,oc.d,„ .n.cn» open ™«..onal «p.o»on 
control or constriction 
_ EnX* Cnflocat/icclJori Cxlrarel>tion 
Endocalhcction Exlracephon 
Endocathection Inlraceplion 

,ons=® ua.au.ed v.go.ou. effoi. r^.u. .lagguhnce. or ,nc..U 

might be attracted 

_ ExX E*ocalfc«l«on Extraceplion See Prertica/neii 


Sfltural Science Sec Science Science 

Social Sceote and Huoiaoiliei See Humaoil.e , 

Sec Ke/leclii/eneii 


£xl 


Ipr 

Imp 


^ Exoealheetton tntraception See Ego Achievement achieving 

r/A Faoloj.ed dcAieveoieol (domed from £go Idcol) ° j„„„£„oo or po»er 

' oni,ner> publ.e reeognmoo nerrmoue .rp.r....m lor l..oe u. 

Har Haro. dvo.donee-R.k Roklokmg Fca.lolr.ers a.o.dance ,„d.lleren« 

.,.ua.,oo..ha.n„5h..er»U.npl„..ea.pao, 5 

.0 danger challenging or p.o.oeai..e disregard lor personal solely llinu 
^eniuresomcncss or tement) e-„„i Saences 

Hum Humaniiiei Social Science (derived Jrom Endoeotheclion ^^rough eropnol 

Humanitier) The *)-mbolic manipulation o£ soaal objccu or artdacu 8« 

anal)»is reficciion di«uuton and cnucism 

/mpracticafneiJ See Praclieatness i^havior 

Impulsivenecs-Del Deliberation Rash impulsive sponuncous or impctuout 
care auiion or reflectiveness ^ c ^ ,hr mvci« of both 

- Inf Inferiority Avoidance See Exhtbtlioniim This was at one time defin ^ dropped 

Counteraction and ExhibiUoniim uken together but the composite sconng has 
in the mtercsu of simpUricaiion associated 

19 Xar AarciHum Sell centered vain egotistical preoccupation with self erotic fee mgs 

voth ones own body or personality disassociaiio^ 

20 Nur Nurturance Supporting others by providing love assistance or protection versuj 

from others indifference withholding support friendship or affection 

21 Obj Obiectwily~Vn Projeclivity DeUched nonmagical unprejudiced ‘™Pf^"^‘f„yon%cun 

autistic irrational paranoid or otherwise egocentric perceptions and bcliefs-super 
ties Index) suspiaon (Enviromncnt Indexes) 

Order-Dao Disorder CoropuUive organizaUon of the immediate physical w 

fesied m a preoccupation with neatness orderliness arrangement and mcuculous 
detail versus habitual disorder oinfusion disarray or carelessness 
Pasjivity See Energy 
Placidity See Emotionahty 

Play-IVrk TVorA Pleasure seeking susuined pursuit of amusement and entertauim 
persistently purposeful serious task-onented behavior ajum) 

Praclicalness-lpi Impracticalness (derived from Exocatheclion Extraceplion and 
Useful tangibly productive businesslike applications of skill or experience id altitui^® 

affain or commercial activities versus a spcculauve theoretical whimsical or mdi 
toward practical affairs. 

Pragmatism See Practicalness 
Projeclwity See Objeclitnfy 


22 Ord 


23 Ply 


24 Pra 


— Pra 

- Pro 



Piy 

Put 
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Prudishness Sec Sexualti} 

Pyichaslhenic See r»Tfrgy 
PuTitonism See SemuaUi} 

Kci PfpccUicnrss (-XQTwesX Inn Ltdotatheeuonlntrateptwn) Contcraphtion imtactpi.on miio 
r«‘«f |K}ihofag«cal ^ luual esthetic or mcuphjsical exi>crtcnce. 
Rq Rejection Fonncily ilcfincd ai the imcrse of both AffiUniion and \urt t ance taken together, 
but m onicr to amipbry proaxsiitg the OMOpOMte scale Is no longer in use 
TTak See Itarrn iuoidanee 

R»t ResUveness Sec Deference 
Sam Sameness Sec Change 

Sd Srirnre (dcntrtl from rndocaihrriion Evtraception AaSurs! Scierees) The syabohe taampu 
Ution of ph}sicat objccii through cmpitical aiul>si< reflection discussion and atticism 
Sea Seiisualily—Pur Puriiamsm (dctinii frum Set lienee) Sensory stimulation and gratif cation 
voluptuousness hedonism prcoecupaiiun with aesthetic experience 1 risus austerity self denial 
(cmporanee or abstinence frugality self abnegation 
Sentience See Seruuahiy 

Seaunfity— Pru Prudulmest (dented from SexSipengo Conflict) Erotic heterosexual interest 
or activity leriui the rcsirainl dental or inhibition of such impulses prudisliiicss pnggishncss 
ascetiasm 

Suhmiuton See Oominence 
Sue Suecoronee See Supplication 
S/C Superego Conflict Sec Secuafii) 

Sup Tuppheodon-Aut Jufonomy DepciuUnce on others for love auuunce and protection vertur 
detachment independence or self reliance 
Toleronce See Dommenee 

Understanding Detatlicvl tniellcctualiniion problem solving analysis theonring or absitae 
tion as ends in themselves. 

^Vtk IPorU; Soe Play 


Sen 


Sub 


Tol 

Uod 


ITEM tIST 


Aciiviiics Index 


Environment Indexes 


I ABA dhaiement-VSS dsiurance Self depietianon 
adWriouTwIgmciit td ma^ttyowi wtpCvWide •>' 
other forms of jclMegsadaiion irrsus certainty 


and self devaluation as reflected m the ready 
c mfcriomy the acceptance of humiliation and 
self confidence or self glorification 


<Like) 1 Taking the bJarae for somciJiing 
done by someone I like 
31 Suffering for a good cause or for 
someone 1 love 

61 Being polite or humble no rnaiter 
wbat happens 


SI 1 ou need permission to do anything 
around here* Resident students 
must get written pcrmisson to be 
away from the campus oicmight* 
If a student wants help he usually 
has to answer a lot of embarrassing 
questions* (91*) * 

91 The teacher very often makes you 
feel like a child' Faculty 


• Number in parentheses is torrect for torm In 

^*?HRh Sebool Characteristics Index Foirn 960 
trollece Charactenstics fndex Form 115» 

• Eveping College Charactenstics Index. Form I6I 




181 Awcpung auicism wiihoul ulking 
bade. 


Taking the part of a servant or 
waiter m a play 
271 Telling others about the mistakes 
1 have made and the sms I have 
committed 

(Duhke) 2U Making a fuss when someone seems 
to be taking advanuge of me 


(False) 


denu wild inicnupl a 
or discussion with a qucsiion 
Ihcit noik (181 ■) It n 
,0 be polite under ell 

order to stay out of trouble beie. 

(!1‘) 

121 Students ere made to take the b M 

tor thing, whether they did *em 
or not.1 Almost anyone is likel) 
be blamed, esen those »bo had 
b.dc .o do with It ‘1 
happen, to go ssrong (91 ) 
period of lime freshmen tiase^ 
take ordcis from uppettfassmen 

181 Those in chaigc are not terypau™^ 

with stndenu- Students don t aip 
with the professor (‘“[he') 
they just admit that 
wi?ng« 2(1 »’ “ People hose learo 
to accept csnicism '•nl'OUl 
back. (2(f) The eollege adn 
istralion administratise slaO 
ha. httle tolerance tor (stude"') 
complaints and ptolests.’ (2“ ' 

211 When you get into “““h'' " 
one leather around here, ih 
teachers soon know ^ 

dents have to comply with 
struciots point of view to ge 
test marks.* People who 
here do so in spite of the , 

that someone else wiU be getting 
the credit (121*) 

241 Many teachers make you feel JO 

wasting their lime n,ade 

(Cf 151* below) 
to feel inadequate here to 
ting that they don i know 
swers (181*) , 

27! There » a lot »< ^P^^cn) 
(and buttering up) (or 
around here *•" 

1 Teachers are (very) 

student ideas or opinion* ^ 
school (college) ,^„euc 

Studenu are encouraged .,vc 

cnticismof 
policies and (teaching) 

IS encouraged* 

61 Studenu (people) *** tor 

waiting when the office 
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jUlitiltn liHkx Liiwmiimcni InJrxn 

I AII.V liiMMfK* Vi^>rHUliKi anl kI^ «I c«aluaiioii a* irllctied i» ihe icaily 

atU>o«lo*jCtncri <1 iiu In^uarr »rq>lJntotc or Infcti lii) ilic anq utice of humilution and 
ovhcr foni* of Klldq;radauon tm u (riiamir fclIionWeflCf or iclf feloiilicaiwn 
' ' ' them ' ihej have apijoinimtnu 

with farulijr meinben (Uie ad 
nilniiltalivc itaD)***' TTiok In 
liiatge are paiiciit «iih uudenu.' 

ISt Tcathn* irldom make )ou feel 
you re watilng (heir time in the 
clawroom* \o one u expetted to 
luHcr In ilteiifc if lome regulation 
happen* to create a penonai hard 
»hip 




{Like) S, Vttinn dilUult RoaU l<jr m)Klf 
32 Tkuiitng foi tonrmrf olio ■tH »< 
cept nuiltliif ln» **** **** 
thaiimme 

fcr'Vttirg hvl«T *">'*•* 

'^'^ihan anjotK elw wouW 
Ing hjrvl to athlete them 
f^,' Ctmpeun* with othei* for a pt>« 
w or goak 

JJ2. Taking CTamlcutioov 
152 Uoiking «>o la»k* w diffioill ! «« 
ha rdtf do them 
5^ D.,.rs '"I 

^ oiJci lo "• 

Sj'a^mnS 

enct to eaiy *mc». 

St2, !k.ci.r,clns e.rn'>'i»l! "if" 

.U.Iot lonic'l""! 

ricVini; oul 

kL'’' »elf and doing it- 


Oiu<) 


2 There ii a lot of competition for 
gradrt ' The eompcitiion for grade* 
(twcgniiicn) u Intetue*-*-"' 

\l«t leathfi* ghe a lo‘ »f 
*» vioik* Meat roiine* require Inten 
live MuJy amt ptq>aution out of 
clan." Celling ahead require* much 
inienvive ouialde work In addition 
to doing your regular auignmenU* 
Molt coutie* are a real iniellectuaJ 
challenRe (2:2*-’) M«‘ 
here pre»cnt a real personal ehal 
leiige (2*2*) 

U5?}ExaininatioM here realty test bow 
mttdi a itudcnl ha* leanied* Exam 
jnaiiona here provide a genuine 
meaiure of a midcni » adiicvcmem 
\ and imdentanduig*-* 

' Most aludcni* around here tapect 
' , go to college* Student* (people) 

..t liielt standard* of achievonent 
for iliemsel'c* (here) 

"•r* There are award* or special honon 

““ for those Hho do the beat work or 

get the licit giudt».« 
really recogniicd around here 
>e-v <'52*) 

. . A v> \>;iudcnii Eftierallr roanafie 

.Aa ytar' Ii u la.tly aaay lo pa» 

panKola, ”S .K .«S 

acoiw “ “a ladaa Ton. 161 
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appendix a 


AcuvUits Index 


Envjronmciu Indexes 


... I ■" “ ■>»'' 

...g,. con ____^^ 

out t^orlung very (too) hat^ 

02 Populanl). drag (pcnomldy. P“'') 

and blud gel liudcnu Uiroogh ma»r 
couna'“" Pononility “d poU 
are more imporiant lhan c»mp'| 

_ tence in getting ahead around here. 

/5jrew ttudenta try haid to get on the 
^ honor roll ■ Sludenti who work lor 
. high gradea are likely to he re- 
gaided aa odd' Sludcnla generally 
manage to get credit lor MOM 
eacn il they don t work hard dur 
inglheremealer (2<2-) 
haie It in for you if you work 
hard* 

212 In this school thcre.are very 
conicsu m such thmgs a* 

' thcM. essays, etc.’ Standards set by 
. the protesion (admmistraU'e * 

are net patucujarly bard 

j^ir^achieve*-"’ (122*) 

(^2 /Pupils seldom uVe part m 

projecu in Science. English. Hutoij. 
. ctc.‘ Learning >*hat is m 

book u enough to pass most cou 
(212 ») The successful performa 
of day lo-day dunes xs routine a 


3 ADA vldaptabWity— DPS Dtftniweneu Accepiing cniicisni. adiice, or humiliation pubhely ve 
resutance to suggestion, guidance direction, or advice concealment or justification of tailure- 


(Like) 63 Admitting >*hcn I'm in the wrong (True) 
123 Being corrected v*hen Im doing 
something the wrong way 
213 Apologizing when I've done some 
thing wrong 

243 Having my mistakes pointed out to 
me 

(Dulike) 3 Concealing a failure or humiliation 
from others. 

33 Defending myself against cnlicism 
or blame 

93 Being ready with an excuse or ex 
ptanation when cnticizccL 
153 Keeping ray failures and rautakes 
to myself 

183 Pointing out someone else s mistakes 
when they point out mine 


3 Grades arc read out m class so 
everybody knows who got the big 
and low marks’ (273*) ^ many 
courses grade lists are p“ 
posted (announced) ‘•®’ ^ 

failures are ulked about . 

that others may learn from 
The public u interested m m 7 
thing that IS done here (213*) 

33 In gym class meryone has to do e 

same kinds of things 

good or bad they are at it. . 

are expeaed to play bndge 
bowl together etc regardless o 
diiidual skill (65*) 

63 Once youie made a 

hard to live ,t down m tb« 
Student organizations are 
supervised to guard against 


ITEM LIST ACH/ADA 3Jl 


S AD\ 


liAex 

Drft 

iniU4t><e to »u,j,nn<ui 


IjlVlICllllUCIH Itlllcxcs 


Hit fttrt$ U(r|<i2 Htutiwn nr 

Runlinc. tliiTrtitn traUtuc a.nrralmcnt 


JiumiJijtion pufj/icly itnut 
or jiuuricdituti o( failure 


Z7i. CauHjatiiijj HI) niulaLri (loni uiIkii 
vjjrnrifj jw»ril»!e 


laic* (3J*) SiuJctu* progtaiii* arc 
rkncl/ cbicLctl b)- Cfunseioit to 
gtiarJ apliHt raisiaVcv (155 ■) Mojt 
ittitiilc* arc lupcnued 

(55*) 


‘>3 Siudenu arc tuuafl) made to an 
»Hcr to Uie principal of the tchool 
aa ncif ai the teacher nhen they 
hate done loioeiliitig throng' 

125 Stinlcmi iiate to get tip in front of 
ihc cUi* 10 recite no matter how 
rmbarraued they might be ' In mott 
clauc* etnyr itwirtu un expea to 
tie caDct) on to ttcite. (125*, 35*) 
in many courin ibcie arc projeaa 
or auigiimrnu Hhich call for group 
«tnL (95*) 5foit projerti ate done 
In gtoupi rather than by Indiiid 
tuli (95*) The Hotk of the In 
ilitldual U a1»a)i etaluated in 
irnit of ivTOup goali and objcctlre*.* 

155 IVbru a xiident Uils a tat be bat 
10 »Xe » note home ro hit parenu.* 
Siiiicntt mlJirim and final grades 
are rrportrd to parrnu.’ Studensi 
aie expecteU to ^ mature enough 
lo accept niDCMi) irom faculty 
Criiitism or advice (tom an 
aiimitiMraw (t uioaKy Hefnjmrd 
(65*) 

(65 ^ludcnw are matfe to eaplatn arAy 
they did tomeihing when the 
teacher Joetn c hte what they’ie 
done (213*) Sludenu (people) 
ijuirify learn what » done and not 
(lone on ihii campus (here) (in 
the claMrooni) * 65'*’ |85 “ 

2!S Testa are given almost every day in 
many classes.' Frequent tesu are 
given in most courses* (93*) The 
professors regularly check up on the 
(Cudenta to make sure that assign 
ments are being earned out work 
11 checked to see if it is done 
properly and on lime. (24S*, 123 ‘ 
ISS*) The quality of )our work is 
rated or evaluated frequently 


(275*) 

2<S Everyone InoMS uho the smart stu 

dents are because they are in dif 


»UiRh School Cbaracterislifs Index Fom 9G0 
*CbilC« CharacfcrisiKS Index Forro 1‘58 
» EseiHiig College Characteristics Index Foto 161 
soiganitaiional Climate Index Form 1163 



appendix 


Aamtics Index 


Enwtonmcni Indexes 


T aOI S.n„..»n..ngob,u..c.. ..d«un,ns..uc^m.conc...,. 

ssonh striving tor success ihroUfah personal effort 


most courses (keep up here) wii 
out working very (too) hard. 

92 Popularitv drag (personality puH) 

^ and bluff get siudeniJ through many 
courses.*- Personality and puh 
air more important than compe^ 

© tcncc m getting ahead around here. 
Few students try hard to gel on ^ 
honor rolL* Studenu who work tor 
hgh grades are likely ^ ^ 

carded as odd* Siodcnts genenUy 
manage to get credit for ^ane* 
even if they don t work hard dur 
ing the semester (242 ») 
have It in for you if you work too 
hard* 

212. In this school there are very fe^ 
contesu in such things as ipeakmj 
chess essays etc* Standards set by 
the professors (admmistrauve staJy 
are not parucularljr hard 
j^acbicvc*- (122*) 

(^/Pupils seldom uke part ‘® 

preyecu in Scenes English HisWJT 
etc* Learning what is m 
book IS enough to pass most 
(212*) The successful perfortarti 
of day to^y duua u routine 


3 ADA 


.4d<iptabii tj— DFS De/em veneu Accepting cniicism advice or humilulion publicly 

resistance to suggestion guidance direct on oradvi^ concealment or jusuficaiion of failuic- 


(Like) 63 Admitting when I m in ihc vrrong (True) 
123 Being corrected v«ben Im doing 
something the vrrong way 
213 Apologizing when l>e done some 
thing wrong 

243 Having my mistakes pointed out to 

(Dislike) 3 Concealing a failure or bumiliauoo 
from others. 

33 Defending myself against cnticism 
or blame. 

93 Being ready with an excuse or cs 
planauon when cnucued. 

tj3 keep ng my failures and mistaVes 
lo my selL 

183 Po nung out someone else t mistakes 
vvhen they po nt out mine 


des are read out m class so 
■vbody knows who got the higo 
low marks* (TS*) In 
tses grade lutj axe p 
ted (announced) *■“ 
ures are talked about freely ^ 
t others may learn from 
e public IS interested m 

tig that IS done here. (2130 

g)Tn class erervone has to ' 

xl or bad they are at it- , 

; expected to pUv bridge. ^ 
wl togeiher etc- regardless o 

idual skill (63 *) 

ice youve made a n****^*^ 

rd to hvc It down m this 

‘d“‘ oA- 


rT£M usr ACH/ADA aai 


Em tonrotm li Icxc* 

3 \IJA tj DtS lUlrn.tttru \ar) i nj; ciilKiun 4d»l f or JiumiUlion puHitly imui 

iciuui r« |u iu;:},rt(i>n Rytitimc liimttun or^tUerur rain cni or jiunrfatiun » { lillurc 

^73 Ca^uratli^ Di]r iBisialn (rujtothcti Ulet {33 ■) SiuJcni* prograra* are 

ofrnnrr [wu chycly chnEcif If cuunscfor* to 

guarU againit tnituLcs. (155*) Most 
uitkiiin ue closely tupcnbetl 

(S3') 

9S Stibicnis are tttujliy mate (a an 
sver 10 the principal of tlie school 
as ire)) a* i) e (eacbrr Hhen they 
ha\c iloi e someth ng irrong' 

123 SiuUcT u hate to get up in front of 
the dais to icciie no matter hour 
cinharra.ual they might be* In most 
dauci cicty student can expect to 
be called on to nxite (123* 33^ 

I I many tuuises there are ptojcctt 
or aiaignincnis iihich call for group 
«uiIl (93*) Most projects are done 

III groups laiher than by Individ 
uals. (95*) The Hoik of the in 
dmdua) M alua}t eialuaied in 
trnsi of group goats and objecinea.* 

)53 tvhrn a si idrnt (a Is a lest he baa 
to uVt a nuic I one to hui patents.* 
Siudrnii R idirrm and fnal grades 
are irpctted to parents.* ^tudenu 
are eapetted to 1^ mature enough 
10 accept miicism from faculty 
(183*) Ctii (ism or advice from an 
a Immisttator Is usually welcomed 
(OS*) 

183 St dents are made to explain u/hy 
they d d something v>hen the 
teacher doesnt like »hat lhey\e 
done (2*3^ Student* (peop)e) 
quickly learn uhal is done and not 
doi e on this eampus (here) (In 
the clauroora) *63“ 183 “* 

213 Tens ate given almost every day in 
many classes.* Frequent lesu aie 
gven in most courses.* (93*) The 
professors rrgnlxfly check up on the 
studenu to make sure that assign 
menu are being carried out work 
U thccked to see if it vs done 
properly and on Umc (213* 123* 
15!*) TJie quality of jour work is 
rated or evaluated frequently 
(275*) 

243 Eicryone knows wl o the smart aiu 
dents are because they ate in dit 

111 f.), School Chatarterisiia Index Form 960 
sColfcge Characicrisiics Index Form 1)S8 
•tvc ng College Cluracicrist cs Index r^rmlGl 
•Orsanuaiional Cfmate Index form 1)63 
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■ Eni ironmcnl Indexes 

\cmiues Index — 

■3 ADA AdapubM^-mS D.lcmwccs! Accepl.ng 
Itsulance lo suggeshoii guulanco direcl.on o 

criticism adsice or humiliation ; 

,r adsicc concealment or juslification of failure 


fercni classes from tnc oilici* 
quality of your work annol be kept 
a secret here * 


273 Teachers often ask a lot of very per 
sonal questions ‘ Students have Utile 
or no personal pmacy* Faculty 
often ask a lot of personal questions. 


(213*) 


Affilfation GrcgaiiQUsness group-tciuci™ , r---- 

soaal deuchment social independence sell isolauon or unsocublcness 


(LAe) 34 Going lo ihe paik or beach with a (True) 

^ Leading an acme soaal life 
^ Meeting a lot of people 
124 Belong ng to a soaal club 
lo4 Going to parties where 1 m expected 
to mix with the whole aowd 
Having lots of friends who come to 
stay with us for seieral days during 
the year 

^ Going on a lacauon to a place 
^ where there are lou of people 
274 Iniiung a lot of people home for a 
snaeV or party 

(DislVc) ^ Hating other people let me alone. 

214 Gouig to the path or beach only at 
tunes when no one else is likely to 
be there 


34 There is a lot of school (group) 
spirit’ *“ among students 

(Sn It IS easy to make friends 
^ school because of the many things 
lhat ate going on that anyone ^ 
patiinpate in* There arc 
opportunities for students 
lo get together m 
lar activiucs* mfomally 

planned soaal acuviues 
hours* 

124 There are many parties 
sponsored by the school 
school helps etcryone ''**]^”* 
u helped 10 get 
An attempt u made in the class 
to acquaint etcry student wii 
other riaw members (274*) 

\fosi studenu get together often m 
parucular soda fountains 
bars’ Students spend a lot of 
together at the snack bars ta* 
and in one another's rooms 
denU (people) spend a lot 
deal) of tune together 
snack bar or lounge (124*) 
socially “* 

244 Many projecu are ass gned ^ 
small groups of students wo ^ 
gether (e.ther m or ou. of 
Students (people) frequently (o 

study or prepare for ex^*" 
lions prepare their work 

together* ‘ SiudenU here 
strong friendships that 
from the classroom to their 
life* 

'f^rTTOpen houses or carnnaU ate b 
\J^ year and eseryone has U> 
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Eiiiircf nifflt Iniicxci 


IfF lanon f irgiil u rw pi u}>-(ci trrr J liicndiv {at(ui|atury auofuiiu 

wxUt ('(Uchmn l sociil I i;pm icncv icll im Ulton or unsoclat Icnot 


i with oi! cn imui 


out wuh them ‘ The professors 
teslly ulk titift the students, not 
Just St them* (ZH*) Members ol 
the adminiitraiise sull listen to 
|>ecple u well as diicrt them * 
(false) * Ihcre iie verr J** ““ 

dent group aetUiiies to «htcb siu 
denu may bclorg* There arc no 
frstcraiiiet or sororities* Its hard 
to make fiicmls lere because there 
u so 1 tile oppoimtJiiy to meet wiUi 
other people * 

94 Few students stay around alter 
sihotl for diFercnt attmtiei or 
ipotls.' Siudenii seldom get out and 
support the srhool athletic teams. 
(154’) rherc Is 1 itle Inietesi in 
sdiool dubs and sooal groups. 
(I#4*) All people do around here 
is go to tlais and tl at i it. Vo sooal 
I (e csiru (184 *) 

^ The profevon seem to hate little 
time fot lOBterMiion with siudenlt.' 
(4*> Faculty members rarely or 
neter tall iiudcnu by their first 
names.* (184*) P»pl« I**'* ' »'« 
to say 10 one another here* People 
here are reluctant to call one an 
other by their first names. (1M‘) 
Students almosl nceer see the pro 
^ fesiors except In class.' Professors 
.ttJom associate tilth iiudcnii out 
side of dass.* There are few oppor 
lunitics for Informal talk w th 
adminutraiots.* 




Impulses. 

(Uke) fs'Cettl gwhal is coming to me ocis 

'^If I have to fght for It 
S3 St otkii g narrow minded ^ 

saying and doing things of whirls 
they ditapprote 

Doing something ili»4 mghi pro- 
tokc aiiidtm 

35 ArRulnj «ltl, .a « 

superior 


/T„.,v 793> The desk, ate all tut up from 
(True) ^ joodiing with knives and pencils 

The (faculty and adniimsiralion) 

,ta nU.r«..c .ull .r. of.™ ,o5cd 

.l»n. or n.ut..«l (m ”” 

tcrsationi) 

125 Lots of kids r pout pages and mark 

dents «:cm to expect other 
,0 adapt to tl em rather than trying 

-T^SSrSoo. 

• CWlege Cl aracicr sties It Y, i,x Form 161 
•Orgaiilraiional Climate Ind 
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Acu^iucs Index 


EmironmcnC Indexes 


AGG Aggreiuon—TiLX Blame Aioidance litdiffcrence or dureganl for the Icelings of oihcn as mini 
iesied m hostility either osett or coxett dtreci or indirect vmus the denial or inhibition of such 
impulses. 




§ 

6 


Teasing someone vsho is too ooQ 
celled. 

Annoying people I don’t like jiut 
to see Mhat they will do 
Playing pracucaj jokei 
Questioning the decisions of people 
who are supposed to be authonties. 
Fitting for something I want, 
rather than trying to gel u by 

Prosing that an instructor or »u 
penor u wrong 


(False) 


to adapt ihcmscUcs to oibers.*^ A 
lot of people m this place walk 
around with a chip on thmr 
shoulder* 

I5j Student arguments often turn into 
fights* Students occasionally plot 
some sort of escapade or rebelhon.* 
IBa \Vbcn students (people) dislike 
a teacher they let him know u* 
a faculty tsember they u m 
dent to him * (Jaa *) policy they 
let the admiQutraine staff know it 
fn no uncertain terms* someone 
here they make no secret of ib 

© (185*) 

There are frequent fights m the 
Junefaroom or co the school 
grounds.* Studenu (people) art 
someumo (often) noisy and m ^ 
attenuxe at conceits or lecture** 
sometime* grossly laatusure 
when an instructor's lecture* ate 
bonng (185*) when brought 
together in groups.* 

2f5 The xrasb rooms are always a mess 
because the kids throw paper 
around.* 5tudeati (most people) 
pay little auentioa to rales and 
regulauons.* (Z15 ^ *" TTiose people 
who get ahead around here are the 
ones who demand an explanacit^* 

5 School property u seldom damagof 
by students.* Students are con 
soenuous about taking good care 
of school property*^ People treat 
the furnishings and equipmoit with 
y'-^care here.* 

' this school fcw smdeDU walk 

■ ''around with a chip c® d*® 

shoulder’ Most people here taio 
to be especially coiujderate of 

^ students can easily keep oat 

«t trouble m this school.’ Most sta 
dents show a good deal of cauooa 
and self-control in their brfiavjor*^ 
People here tend to be luuuons and 

e self-coDtroUed at al] times* 

Teachers seldom Use physical p“** 
uhnmnt.* Studenu (people) ^ 
y«rmmiDn (dieds cairfoVly) 
fore dcTiating from common 




appendix a 


Activities Index 


Environment Indexes 


V„,abl=o, ll«.l.lebch.'.or.»r. ^ rq«u„onand,..uun7 

^6 Alost (tudenu (people) “f 

nreliv much alike’** (216) 


act pretty much alike’** (216 *) 
Evenone here (m this group) has 
prciiy much the same altitudes 

opinions, and bclicis (96 *•*•*) 

2J6 The school u especially proud o£ 
,u long history’ The history and 
traditions of the college are strongly 
cmphasircd* Things are alwajs 
done the same way-from clw 
» class and from jear to year (2« } 
There are conventional ways of o 
mg things here that are rarely 
changed (246 *) 

246 Many of the teachers have liv<^ 

. this community all their lives, o 

members of the administrative stan 
have been here for many years. 
(156 ‘) 


CNJ Con;unc(mity-DSJ D<j;uiictiwly Organticd purposeful, or planned activity patterns W 

uncoordinated disorganized diffuse or self indulgent behavior ^ 


(Like) ^Scheduling time for work and play (True) 
during the day 

(^1 Planning a reading program for 
myself 

d7 Going to a party where all the ac 
tivities ate planned 

627) Finishing something Ivc begun, 
even if it u no longer enjoyable 
157 Planning ahead so that I know 
every step of a project before 1 get 
to It 

187 Keeping to a regular schedule even 
if this sometimes means working 
when I don l really feel like it 
fllTyOrganizing my work in order to use 
''' — ^ tune eBiaentJy 

277 Striving for prcasion and clanty in 
my speech and wntmg 

(Dislike) 67 Putting off something I don I feel 
like doing even though I know it 

@ has to be done 

Doing things according to my 
mood without following any plan 


^Mosl claaei (proS^a™) ^ 

,.g,n,zed pH”""" 
progress systematically from 
to 'week-*'* 

57 Teachers clearly expUm 

dents can get out of their ^ 
and why they are 
siructors clearly explain ® 
and purposes of their cou 
Administrative policy. to 

objectives are carefully expUmed m 
everyone * 

lot of studenu who ^ 
O passing grades at midterm 
make an effort to earn a 
grade by the end of the term 
97 Activities m most 

ganizations (outside ,_jiy 

classes) are carefully and 
placed- Moat acuvu... !>“' 

® ate planned carefully* 

Assignments are usually 
everyone knows what to 
cleat and specEc malang 
for students to plan 
clleeuvely” It u ^Jlnae 

prepare for examinations ^ 
studenu know what will , 

pected of them (21/*) ( 
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Activities Index 


Environment Indexes 


8 CTR Comiteracticm Pcisistcnt striving to overcome diKicult frustrating humiliating or era 
barrassmg experiences ami failures versus avoidance or hasty vvuhdravval from tasks or situations 
that might result in such outcomes 


38 

68 

98 

218 

(Dislike) 128 


Returning to a task which I have 
previously faded 

Having to struggle iurd for some 
thing 1 want. 

Doing a job under pressure 
Doing somctliing over again just to 
get It light 

Staying away from activities which 
I don i do well 


158 Avoiding something at whicli 1 
have once faded 


188 Quilting a project that seems too 
diffcuU for me 


2-18 Avoiding something because Im 
not sure I U he successful at it 
278 Giving up on a problem rather 
than doing U in a way that may be 
wrong 


to provoke arguments m class the 
livelier the better •• Policy matlcn 
often juoduce widespread discus- 
sions that arc both intensive and 
lively* 

38 Uhen students Uiink a teacher's 
decision is unfair they try to get 
It changed ‘ \\ hen students (people 
here) do not like (disagree with) 
an atlmmisintne deasion they 
(really) work to get it changed 

68 Pupils are often expected to work 
at home on problems which they 
could not solie in class ^ 

03 Students don t hesitate to express 
their complaints around here* 
Channels for expressing students 
complaints are readily atxsMible* 
(68 ^ People here speak up openly 
and freely* 

128 When students do not like a school 
rule they really work to gel d 
changed ^ People (around) here 
(seem to) thrive on difficulty— the 
tougher things get the harder 
eierjone (they) worths* (583)* 
People here really play to win not 
just for the fun of the pme (68? 
People here work vvell under 
stress (248‘) ) 

218 No one gets pushed around at this 
school without fighting back.*^ 
People who get pushed around here 
are expected to fight back.* Stu 
dents (people facte) are not hkdy 
to accept adminutrative foul ups 
(ineptitude) without cofflpl*uit 
(mg) or protest (mg) * (68*) 

248 The prmapal u willing to 

student complaints^ The campus 
religious program (the faculty at 
the college) tends to emphasirc the 
importance of acting on persona 
conviction rather than the accept 
ance of tradition* (128*) 

278 It is always very difficult to 8®* * 
group of students to deo e 
soraeihmg here without a lot 
arguments* decision here 
(218*) It u always difficult to g«‘ 






ITEM LIST CTR/DFR 


En\ irooment Indexes 


Uul Bighl rcull in .nth onitnmo “ ’ wnhJnwal Ireo usU « 


a group decision here imhout a lot 
of discussion* 

158 When the assignments get tough 
many students just \sont do them* 
If a student fails a course he can 
usually lubttiiuie another one for It 
rather than take it oser* 

188 Everyone prefen the easy teachers 
and tries (hard) lo avoid the lough 
ones.**’ * Everyone knows the snap" 
counes to Cake and the tough ones 
to avoid* (159^ People avoid di 
rect clashes with the administration 
at ail costs (158*) People here 
lead to take the easy way out when 
things get tough* 


9 DFH Cr/erenee— RST flrsiii/eness Respect for auihorny submission to the opinions and preferences 
^ o£ others perceived as superior versus nonc^phanoe insubordination rebelliousness resistance 
or defiance 


(I*>ke) /3?*yjoing vvhat most people tell me to 
V-^do to the best of my ability 
^ yLisientng to a successful person tell 
about his expenencB. 

99 Going along with a deculon made 
by a supemsor or leader rather 
than starung an argument. 
Following directions y^ 

159 Turning over the leadership of a 
group to someone who is better for 
the job than I 

189 Listening to older perwns lelJ 
about how they did things when 
they were young 

2i9 Carrying out orders from oiheia 

6 with snap and enthusiasm 

Having friends who are superior to 
me in ability 

(Dislike) 9 Seeing someone make fun of a 
person who deserves it 

© . Disregarding a superviwti direc 
tions when they seem foolish 


(True) ^^^cachers go out of their way to 
v-^make sure diat students address 
them With due respect* (2f9*) 
Students address faculty members 
as "professor’ or doctor' • or 
sir* Important people here are 
always addressed as Mr Mn or 
sir* The administrative stafi nreiy 
refer to one another by t&eir first 

S mes (69^ (Ct 129 below) 

Kt scudenU look up to their 
cheis (the faculty) and admire 
them* (219*) Many siudeou 
(people) try to pattern themselves 
after people they admire* 

« ho can help them (99 •) 

0 Students rarely espresj opinions 
different from the teachers.’ » Re 
Lgious worship here stresses service 

2 God and obediaice to His laws.* 
dents almost always wait to be 
n before speaking in class.* * 
(39*) Teachers get annoyed when 
students disagree with them during 
classroom discussion’ (Cl 159* 

*H^ School Characierisiia Index Fonn 9S0 
■Odlcge Charactensucs Index Form tl5S 
•Eieiijng college Characteristics Index Form 161 
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Aciiviucs Index 


£n\ironmcnt Indexes 


9 DFR Deference— UST /iestiveness Respect /or authority suhcnission to the opinions and preferences 
of others perceived as superior verius noncompliance msufKirdination, rebelliousness, resistance, 
or defiance 


(False) 


below) (Faculty roembejs and) 
adintnutracors will see (scudenu) 
people only (dunng sciicduled olSce 
hours or) by appoiiument. (219*' 
«,) 


219 If students apologize for wrong- 
doing teachers are more Milling to 
help them ’ People here make every 
effort to please the adminuirahve 
staff (39 «) 


249 Students seldom make fun of 
teachers or the school * Student 
publications never lampoon dignt 
. tied people or institutions * (Cf 
169* below) Almost no one here 
ever makes fun of the people tradi 


159 


^eachen refer to other teachers by 
their first turoes m the presence of 
students.* In talking with studenu 
faculty members often refer to their 
colleagues by their first oames-M 
Teachers seldom get annoyed when 
students disagree with them dunng 
dauroom discussion * A 1« of *tu 
denu here will do something even 
when they knovr they will be 
miicued for lu* 


169 Students here frequently refer w 
their teachers by their first names 
• or nicknames* Students usually 
make fun of faculty or the school* 
Professors seem to enjoy breaking 
down myths and illusions about 
famous people (159^ Adminu 
trators are sonietimes given un 
complimentary nickname* (279*) 


279 Students can feel free to disag*^ 
With the teacher openly *•* A «>n 
iroversial speaker always sins up a 
lot of student discussion* Many 
people here will not hesiUte to 
strong public support to a proj*^ 
that the administrative staff i* ^P* 
posed to (159*) People delight m 
challenging officul policies. (1699 
People here aie usually opposed m 
the local administrative 

(129 «) 
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Activitin Index 


Environment Indexes 


10 DOM Dominance— TOL Tolerance Ascmdancy over otlim hy means of assertite or manipulative 
control i/ernu noninicrvcmion forbearance acceptance ctiualitarianism permissiveness humility 
or meekness. 


(Like) 


10 Persuading a group to do some 
thing my uay 

40 Having other people depend on me 
for ideas or opinions 
70 Celling my friends to do what I 
want to do 

100 Organuing groups to vote m a 
certain way in elections 
ISO Being able to lijpnoliie people 
ICO Being an oITciat or a leader 
190 Organuing a proicsl meeting 
220 Talking someone into doing some 
thing I think ought to be done 
2 j 0. Directing other peoples v*otk 
28a InBuencing or controlling the 
actions of others. 


CTrue) 


10 

40 


70 


100 


ISO 


190 


220 

250 


There is a recognized group of stu 
dent leaders at this school ‘ on 
this campus* 

Student elections produce a lot of 
interest and strong feeling ‘ 
generate a lot of intense campaign 
ing and strong interest-* Elections 
peer evaluations or other forms of 
ratings of group members by one 
another generate strong feeling* 
Students arc expected (The admin 
isiratioii expects people) to report 
any violation of rules and regula 
lions** * to iheir leacher oz ihe 
principal ‘ Students exert coniidcr 
able pressure on one another to live 
up to the expected cades of con 
duct (229') (JSO^ There vv-ould 
be little opposition to the for 
maiion of a committee to control 
conduct and ethics. (220*) 

There are several cliques and 
groups and if joure not in one 
)0ure pretty much on your own* 
Personal malnn are fairly com 
moQ* (40^ in this place* 
Student leaders at thu school ex 
pect you to go along with what 
they say « The important people at 
this school (place) expect others to 
show proper respect for than • 
CO* ‘ ) People here are always 
trying to manipuUie the aciiviues 
of others for their own advantage 


(10*) 


lowing the light people is im 
riant in getung in on all of the 
iviucs* Anyone who knows the 
ht people in the (faculty or) 


break (here) (’(lOO*))* 

•you have to act like all of ihe 
others in order to be m with foe 
group* with your classmates. 

\ lot of kids around here argue just 
for foe sake of winning the argu 


4«h School Characteristics ^ 

yrganJiuonal Climate Index Form 1163 
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Acuviucs Index 


Environment Indexes 


10 DO'I Dominance— TOL Tolerance 
control versus nonintervention, 
or meekness 


Ascendancy over others by means of asscrlt'c or manipulatnc 
forbearance, acceptance, cqualilarianisin, permissiveness, humility. 

"■ ^ " incnt>» People here arc always 

trying to win an argument* (190^ 
280 The student leaders here really grt 
away with a lot* have loti o 
special privileges* If >ou know the 
right people you can gel any rule 
waived at the college* There is a 
recognized group of leaden vvbo 
receive special privileges* 


(False) l«j0 There arc no favorites at this 
school (place) . everyone geu 
treated alike ‘•**'‘*’ 


E/A 


Ego Achievement (derived from Exocathcction Intraception) Self dramatizing, idealistic 
action active or fanusied realization of dominance, power, or inHucnce achieved through soao- 
political activities in Uie name of social improvement or reform 


(Like) 


11 Being a newspaperman who cru 
sades to improve the community 

41 Being an important political figure 
in a time of crisis 

71 Taking an active pail m soaal and 
political reform 

101 Living a life which is adventurous 
and dramatic 

131 Playing an active part in com 
muniiy adain 

161 Actively supporting a movement to 
correct a social evil 

191 Getting my friends to change their 
social political or religious beliefs 

221 Trying to improve my community 
by persuading others to do certam 
things 

251 Being a foreign ambassador or 
diplomat 

281 Converting or changing the views 
of others 


(True) 


There are some pretty strong f«J 
ingi expressed here about pohucal 
parlies' Many sludenu here dc 
velop a strong sense of rciponsi 
bihiy about their role m cob 
temporary soaal and pohUcal 


Student discussions on nauonal ^ 
intcmaiional news are cncouragco 
m class* Students are acuvely 
cemed about national and 
national affairs ' * (Cf II* below) 
Daily newspapers are widely rea 
(71*) (Cf 41* below) 

Most studenu take an 
in school elections ‘ 
reforms and political 
National eleaions generate a lot ^ 
inu:n»! campaigning 
feelmg on the campus {«* I 
administrative stafi encourage* 
pie to take an active interest 
political activities* 

1 Strong positions are taken 

garding civil liberties and mino 
groups* (251*)* 

I Both teachers and students here ar« 
aaively concerned about v**y* 
make this world a better P * 
which to hi-c' (221 ■) Tl’"' " 
number of prominent pro ^ 
who play a significant ro e^^ 


national or local pOht***- 
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Acumucs Index Enviromncnc Indexes 

11 E/\ Ego Achieievienl (denied Iroro Evocaiheciion Iniraccption} Sell dramaiiung idealistic social 

action active or fantasicd rcalizaiioo of ilominaiux povicr or influence adiicvcd through souo 
political acuviiics in the name of soaal improvement or relonn 


cuuiont about reforming society are 
common here (221 People here 
expect the world will be a better 
place to live betanse of then 
efforts * 

(False) 11 Most teachers (people) are not 
very interested in what goes on in 
the local government of the 
community* politics or 

government (101 *) Political par 
lies and eletuons generate little 
interest around here (281*) Little 
value u placed on a knowledge of 
national or international affair* 
here** Students and faculty are 
proud of their tough mindednesi 
and their resisunce to pleaders for 
special causes.* (41*) Thtie are 
praeiicalljr no students actively m 
volved in campus or community re 
fonns (131*) (^1^ Any form of 
pohiical activity is strongly dis 
couraged by the administrative staff 
(131*) 

<1 Daily newspapers are seldom read' 

|0I Boy girl relationships here are 
simple and rarely become really 
imnaniically involved* la this 
atmosphere tend to be practical 
and uninvolved rarely becoming 
intensely emotional or romantia* 
Student pep rallies parades dances 
carnivals or demonstrations occur 
very rarely (U^ 

151 There u no really active cuiretvi 
events club m this school* 

281 The expression of strong personal 
belief is pretty ta« around here 
(101 *) (<«*) Sodal issues are 

rarely discussed here.* 


^ ■" f"™ 

1163 OiganiMtJonaJ Dimate Ind ^ _ ofiO 

“l,E™Sd.oc. Ch.r.c.™.... into fn™ »» 

.Lfjegc Characteristics Index Form 1158 

• Ev wng College Characienst.a Index Form 
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Acuvitics Index Environment Indexes 

12 EMO EmotionafU>— PLC Placidity Inteiue open emotional expression versus stolidness restraint 
control or constriction 


(Like) 12 Listening to music that makes me 
feel very sad 

42 Crying at a iuncral wddmg 
graduation or similar ceremony 

102 Having someone for a friend who 
IS very emotional 

132 Going on an emotional binge 

1G2 Letung loose and having a good 
ny sometimes 

192 Yelling with excitement at a halt 
game horse race or other public 
event. 

232 Seeing sad or melodramatic movies 

282 Qeing unrestrained and open about 
my feelings and emotions 
(DtsJiVc) 72 Avoiding excitement or emotional 
tension 

252 Being mth people who seem always 
to be calm unstirred or placid 


(True) 12 (Students) People here (learn that 
they) are not only expected to 
have ideas but to do something 
about them”’ (102*) to de 
velop ideab but also to express 
them in action * • People here ex 
press their feelings openly and 
enthusiastically* 

42 The teachers are seldom calm and 
even tempered when disciplining 
students^ (Cl 282* below) Most 
students get extremely tense during 
exam periods** 

72 The way people feel around here 
is always fairly (pretty) evident* 

102 Students (People) can get into very 
heated arguments with one another 
and be the best of friends the next 
day i (42 ‘) There is a lot of excite 
ment and restlessness just before 
holidays* and in late spring 
menthi • 

222 Students here can be wildly happy 
one minute and hopelessly sad (de 
pressed) the next ' “ * 

(False) 152 Most students respond to ideas and 
events m a pretty cool and mild 
mannered (detached) way*” 
People respond to pressure here m 
a calm and mild mannered way 
(282*) 

162 An open display of emotion (such 
as crying swearing etc) would 
embarrass most teachers (profes 

son) **•’ Open displays of emotion 

have no place here* 

192 Graduation is a pretty matter of 
fact unemotional event*’ Honors 
and special distinctions are g®” 
erally awarded and received with 
out any show of emotion (252*) 

252 Students (People here) tend »<? 
hide their deeper feelings fmm 
each other” (192* *> 

282 Very few things (issues) here 
arouse much exoicrociit or lec 
mg'* (252*) (152 *) The 
arc almost a1wa>s calm an 1 e*'"* 
tempered (282 *) 
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Activities Index 


Environmenl Indexes 


15 E.NY C^ctb-TM Pa,„M) (denied from £«,£> "'S” “ 

tense, sustained, vigorous elloit xierjus sluggishnes s or incitia 
■ lot of inicrcst here m health diets, 

vitamin pills, anti histamines, etc. 
(135*) 

133 Teachers here have liiilc Interest in 
v*hai they arc doing’ (223*) 

223 Classes arc bonng’ Many Icctaiei 
arc delivered in a monotone with 
little inflection or emphasis-* 
(133*) Leadership here lads ngw 
(133 *) The day to-day activities do 
not require a susuincd or intensive 
effort.* 


14 EXII £x/iibitronijm— 1>P Infertanty Avotdancf SclI-duplay and attention seeking irrsus shyness. 

embarrassment, self-consciousness, or vkiihdravtal from situations in vvhich the alienuon of oihen 
might be attracted 


(Like) 44 tVeanng clothes that vrill attraa a (True) 
lot of atteniioa 

74 Speaking at a club or group 
meeting 

104 Playing music, dancing, or acting sn 
a play before a large group 

134 Doing something that vviU oeate 
a stir 

164 Being the only couple on the dance 
floor when everyone is waccbuig 

194 Speaking before a large group 

224. Being the center of auenUon at a 
party 

254 Telling yokes or doing tneks to 
entertam others at a large gather* 
mg. 

284 Doing things whidi vdl attract 
attenuon to me. 

(Dislike) 14 Keeping in the background vrben 
Im with a group of wild, fun 
loving, noisy people. 


Competition is keen for parti m 
smdent plays.* There u a lot o 
iniertsl here m siudeol tbcaiiwal 
groups* 

^v'hen ttudcnis do a proyea or 
on a show (achieve seme «® 
munity recogniuon) everyboor 
knovvi about il“ (1M*) 

(Teachers provide) People here are 
provided vriih opportunma (f®*" 
students) to develop (ihcir) *1^ 

and ulcnls directing or coordinat 
ing the work of oibeis." * Sttidents 
have many opportuniues to develop 
skill m organizing and directing the 
work of others.* 

I Students in this school like to draw 
attention to themselves.* There arc 
a good many colorful and coo 
troversial figures (here) o“ 
faculty* (14*)" Most people h^ 
are outgoing and extrOTertca- 
(224*) 

obtain stud®' 


caiy 


• jneeung* 


speakers for clubs < 

volunteers for role playiog ^ 
impromptu demonstrations m cl^ 
find people here to talk 
clubs and social groups.* ^ 
debates are held frequently 
Giving colorful, dramaUC ora 
ports 11 looked on with fa’oe DJ 
students and teachers. (284^ ^ 

194 School acuviues are given a 1 ^^ 
space in the local newspapo*- 
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Acuvitm Index 


Envinjutncnt Indexes 


“ 

tnighibeitMclea. " I™” 


(Cf 2»4*, 104* below) Spcdxl 
rveno are gjvea a great deal of 
fanfare and publiatj* Croup ac 
uviues, are ofien released to the 
newapapen (14 •) 

224 Most studenu lite to "clown” 
around at Ihu school* It wouldrtt 
be difficult to get people around 
here to do something out of the 
ordinary* There are many itudcnu 
who try to be the “know it all" 
in daaa (74^ 

2S4 (Student) parties are colorful and 
lively (here) There ii a lot of 
UrtUte tad pageanciy in many of 
the college etenu (194^ Student 
dress u rolorful and lively (44^ 
People here are likely to dress 
colorfully (44*) 

(False) 194 ^fosl students here would not like 
to dress up for a dance or costume 
party* for a fanry ball or a 
masquerade* (IM*) Most people 
here lend to be shy m groups* 

254 There Is little Interest here in 
siudeni dramatic or muiial aciM 
lies’ The college tnes to avoid 
adiertisliig and pubhaty which Is 
undignified* (194*) The adminls 
■ration here froWTit On any form of 
public aiirmtoR * 


IS F/A Fanlasied dc/iieiemcnt (derived from £ga /rfroi) Dajdresms of succtsi in achieving eaira 
oidmaiy public recognition narcissistic atpiratvons lor fame personal disiinciton, or power 


(Like) 


15 Toughening myself. p»ing without 
an overcoat seeing hovr long I can 
go without food or sleep etc, 

45 TVortuig until I m exhausted to see 
how much I can take 
75 Imagining myself president ot the 
United States 

105 Thinking about vrfut f CouM do 
that would make me famous. 

155 Thinking about winning rccog 
muon and arclaun as a biilhani 
military figure 


(True) 15 In English classes students are en 
couragnt to Le imaginative when 
they viTiie ' 

45 T\hai one wants to do or be later 
in Ii/c is a favorite topic around 
here* Students i|>enJ a lot 

of time planning their carrm.* 
kfoM students aw more (onrrtntd 
with the future than the pirsenu 
(15*) (Cf 105*-' Ulow) People 
here iike to i/wtuJaie oa unusual 


‘High School CharacteTuiks Index Fotm ^‘0 
■tkillexe Oisractciisties IniJex form JJJA 
• FvcningColIege Chsracioluics Itkles lotos 161 

•Oiganiaatiotul Climate Index, form 1165 
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15 P/A fanloiied Ac/jicwmenf (derived from Fgo Ideal} Davdteamt of iucccss ui achieving extra 
ordinarv public recognition, narcuuMic atpirationt for fame, personal dutinaion, or pover 

opportunities for quich advance 
menu* People here talk about tbcu' 
future unagmativel) and vriib en 
tliusiaim (195*) 

195 Man> (nearljr all) uudents (people 
here) hope (expcei) to aihieve 
future fame aod/or veahh (rccog 
ntiion) Students at till* 

coUege really expea to be tone 
body in this eommuniff wae 
day (225^ 

225 Teachers (The faculty) ezMourage 
students to think about exaurg 
and unusual carters’-*" ra di cal 
changes in their careers (155*) 
Many famous people are brought to 
the campus for lectures, concerts, 
student discussions, etc. (15*) 
Lnusual or exciting plam anr « 
touraged here.* 

2eS Quite a fev faculty (i nuober of 
people here) hare had raned and 
unusual carters.*-*-*® 

(False) 75 Teachers here seam students to be 
dovn to earth in planning for their 
future, and discourage daydreaming 
about adventures and making a lot 
of money* (255^ Most studenu 
'•'ould regard xaoontain-cfimbicgr 
(or) rugged eawpuig rrips, {ot 
driving a car all night) as pretty 
pointless.*-*" Most students sroidd 
regard ambitions to be a top 
ager m their company as pretty 
unrealnuc.* \oi too many people 
want to become top leaders hem- 
(255 «> 

105 Most students (people here) 

(more) concerned with the presccl 
(laiber) than the fuiure.*-*-*" 

ISS Going to school (edaauoo) he^ 
tends to tnaV^ students more 
Adniinutiauve pober supports the 
practical and realistic-*'* (^5 *) 
165 There is little snapalbr here for 
fmdividuals vcho have) ambiuoU 
da)dreams about the fotuie. 
(105*)*" 

2a5 For most students future goals* 

The future goals for* 'fost K®" 
dents have goals which * 
phasize job secunry famllT bappi 
ness and good Quzenship* 


163 Imagining situations in which 1 am 
a great hero 

193 Imagining bow it would fee) to be 
rich and famous. 

225 Setung rajseU tasks to strengthen 
my mind, body, and will power 

223 Pretending I am a famous movie 
star 

2£5 Thinking about hov« to become the 
richest and cleverest fin si yo si 
genius in the world 
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16 llAR Harm Avoidance— RSK Ruktaktng Feailulncss avoidance uiihdravsal or excessive caution ui 
situations that might result in ph)Sical pain injUi} illness or death icniu rarclesi indiSerence 
to danger diallcnging or provocative distiganl for personal safet) thrill seeking boldness 
venturesomencss or tementy 


(Like) 


(Dislike) 


46 Being careful to wear a raincoat 
and rubbers when it rains 

76 Crossing streets only at the comer 
and with the light 

286 Being extremely careful about 
sports that involve some danger 
like sailing hunting or camping 

16 Diving oH the tower or high board 
at a pool 

106 Riding a fast and steep toller 
coaster 

136 Standing on the root of a ull 
building 

166 Driving fast 

196 Playing rough games m vvhieh 
someone might get hurt. 

226 Skiing on steep slopes, climbing 
high mountains, or exploring nar 
row underground caves 

2a6 Swimming m rough deep vvater 


(True) 


(False) 


76 Hre drills and civil delrnse dnlli 
are held regularly* Fire drills are 
held in student dormitories and 
residences' (Cf 286* bclovr) Post 
rn drills or slogans strasmg 
physml safety are not unusual 
here* 


156 The school nurse is very active In 
trying to prevent illneu by Iretyuent 
checkups making sure cv-eryone 
has had the proper shots etc* Stu 
dents (People here) are frequently 
(sooictimes) reminded to take pre 
venuiive measures against UI 
ness*-*" People here are concerned 
about health (226*) Students 
here arc frequently cautioned by 
counselors not to catiy loo muth 
work (76^ 

196 Siudenii with bad colds or anything 
ihats caicliirg" are quickly sent 
borne to that they don I pan on 
what they have to others.* (CL 2a6' 
below) Undergtaduito must live 
in university approved housing* 


226 Eieryone here Is safety Ersf eons 
pout making sure that nobody 
will get hurt* anxious to avoid 
accidents and corrtet the conditions 
which produce them {l«*)0nlcy 
days you can usually count on side- 
walks at the college being carefully 
KTaped and sanded (156^ Mo« 
students ate areful about going «P 
and down sulrways. (IW*) S«u 
denis rarely g« drunk and dii 
orderly* (Ct 166 *•' below) Few 
people here smoke or drink.* 

16 A great many students are involved 
in Intramural fpoiu and other 
athletic acUviiles.* There Is an 
extensive program of Intramural 
rports and informal aihlelK ac 
m -n.* rfiilr schedule U> 


• school Characterbric Index Form {«> 

• cJ^ Characierfvtics Index Form IL-t. 

.OrganUatumsl Chmaie Index Form 116* 
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to danger, challenging or provocative diMcgaid (or pcrvanal safety, thnll seeking, 
vcnturesomencss or temerily . 


eludes some rough phjsical actin 
tie*. (46*) 

46 (Club) initiauons and class nral 
ric* sometime* get a hide roJ^ 

CU.S 

106 Many studenu here drive (iporo) 
cars.^*® Student* sometime* dme 
carelessly m parkmg lots. 

166 Quite a bit of smoking and dimk^ 
mg goes on among students.’ 
Drinking and Uie parties 
generally tolerated, despite rtgula 
lion*.* Smoking in classrooms a 
generally tolerated, despite regula 
uons. (16^ 

2o6 Few siudcnu (people) bother v«di 
rubber*, bat* or other speeal pi^ 
tectum against the weaib® 
(46')‘*» People who are dl «« ® 
couraged to suy on the job ““ 
finish the day** wotk.* 

2M Rough game* and (conua) *?«*“ 
are an important part of mu* 
mural aihleue*.**® "nie ataegt 
doesn t go out of lU «y to pro*®* 
siudcnu from dangciou* iitoatu® 
vcbich could cause acodenif (iwv 
Tbe grounds and surrouodinp *re 
not well lighted for evening « 
tendance. (236*) Procedure* to W 
followed m case of fire*, am 
and accidenu are not prcaame*^ 
posted.* (16*) Conditions vdma 
mvolve some nsk of physical 
axe usually tolerated here. (1 1 

Ruktaking in the physical sense i* 
part of the day to-day program- 
( 106 «) 


17 


inj^I Humanitier, Social Science (derived horn Endocatheclion Extraceplion Social Sciences 

ifumenitiei) The symbolic manipulation of social objects or artifacts thiou^ empus*-" 
analysis. reSecuon discussion, and cnticum 


(Like) 


17 Learning about the causes of some (True) 
of our vfMiat and political problems. 

47 Studying tbe music of pattimlar 
compovers such as Bach, Bee 
thoven, etc. 


Man y teachcis and students 
solved with literary musical, 
uc, or dramatic anivuies 
the classroom.' 'fany of ^ 

science professors are 
pgrf m M»>r 
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Activities Index 


Environment Indexes 


HUM Humanitiei Socuif Science (derived Iiora &idocathee(ion Extrcception Social Scicncei uij 
Humanilies) Tbe s)mbolic manipulaiton of socul objects or anilscu tlirough rapincal 
analysis refiection discussion and cntioim 


77 Listening to TV or radio progranu 
about political and social problems 
107 Companng the problems and con 
diUons of today with those of 
vanous times in the past 
137 Studying diSecenl types of govern 
merit such as the American Eng 
lish Russian German etc. 

167 Talking about music theater or 
other art forms with people who 
are interested in them. 

197 Finding out how different Ian 
guages have developed changed 
and influenced one another 
227 Learning more about the work of 
different painters and sculptors 
2o7 Studying the development of Eng 
lisb or Amenean literature 
287 Reading editorials or feature am 
cles on major social issues 


(False) 


are interesied in leleruion pro- 
grams deal ng with sodal and 
political problems. (197 *) (CL 287* 
below) kfany students read books 
which deal ttich political and social 
issues. (227^ (Cf 1D7» below) 
People here are Inlcrrsted in the 
analysis of soaal and jwhtical prob- 
lems. (17*) Most people here are 
well read (227*) Many people 
here read magaiincs and books in 
solving history economics or polii 
ical saence (^7*) 

47 The school offers many oppor 
tunitics for Students to get to know 
(undeniand) important works of 
an music, and drama.* “ (17^ 


Improving ones knowledge of is 
encouraged here* 

197 Classes in history liieraiure and 
art ait among the best liked here’ 
Humanities toursn are eften 
elected by siudenu majotmg in 
other areas ' 

227 Teachers Ircquentljr urge itudenu 
to consider the mnuence of history 
on current events’ {fU7*) 


a? There are copies of many famous 
paintings 10 the (school) halls and 
(class) rooms and olTcei." (197*) 
The library is exceptionally well 
cqu pped with journals periodicals, 
and books in ihe Koal sckneei’ 
Course offerings and faculty in the 
woal sciencrt are ouuundirg 
(227* 470 

77 Few students would be mteresied in 
an cduaiional 61m about writers 
andpoeu’ (167*) Few people here 
would be interested m attending 
a lecture by an outstamJ ng 
literary critic* would be poorly 

attended *•* 

07 Studenu Kldom read boaU which 
deal with political and social 
«,ues.« In many couiKs the broad 
, ,„,I v,,,tniical selling of Ihe 


■ Hdi Sdi«.l Ounncnii a 

ron« nsj 
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Activuie* Index 

17 HUM HumaniUes Social Scietice (dcrucil Irom 
Humamlici) The s)mbolic manipulation 
anal)si 5 reflection discussion and ciitiusm 


Eiujronmcnl Indexes 

EndoMhMon CxtncpM,, Soaal Scitncil JM 
ot social objects or ailifacts Ihtoogh ciopincal 

material IS nor iliscusscd (287’, 
137*) Few studenU arc planning 
post graduate work m the soaal 
sciences* to uke additional work 
m the social sciences once they're 
had the required courses (237*) 

137 Student groups seldom meet to du 
cuss current soaal problems a 
issues* A student who insisu on 
anal) ring and classifying art and 
music IS likely to be regarded as a 
little odd* People who usually ulk 
about music, theater or other art 
forms consistently are likely to 
regarded as a little odd* People 
here arc not concerned with the 
itay our sociciy is organised or how 
It operates (167*) 

167 When students get together, they 
seldom talk about classical music 
or art * trends m art niuuc o 
the theatre » (107 *) Few people here 
arc interested m literature art o 
moiie. (107 *) Classical music a 
practically ne\er heard bat 
(287 *) 

287 Most students are not interested m 
television programs dealing wit 
social and political problems* 


18 IMP /mpulin/eneM— DEL OWi&erafion Rash impulsne spontaneous or impetuous behavior versiu 
care caution or teQecliveness 


(Like) 18 Doing something aazy occasionally (True) 
just for the fun of it 

48 Acting impulsively just to blow oS 
steam 

78 Being m a situation that requites 
quick dcasions and aaion 

103 Doing whatever I id in the mood to 
do 

138 Doing things on the spur of the 
moment. 

193 Letting my reasoning be guided by 
my feelings 

228 Speaking or aamg spontaneously 

2j 8 Being guided by my heart rather 
than by my head 

(Duiikc) 168 Controlling my emotions rather 
than expressing mjself impulsively 


Students are always coming up wi 
fads and expressions* New fads a** 
phrases are continually spnngm 
up among the students* (78*) 
Students (People) frequently d^ 
things on the spur of the momefl 
(288* 228* 168‘) People ha 
often change the way they do ihmS* 
(48 «) Many informal . 

(social) activities are 
and spontaneous* (138*) ‘ 
arc frequent informal social ga 
mgs (2o8»> 

Students (p«>ple here) often 
things (projects) without ihm 

alxiui ftrying to deade in a 

how they will develop or ** 
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Acmmes Index 


En>irDnincnt Indexes 


19 >AR. Sarasstiin Self centered ^a^n, egoiutical preo^upalion self, croiic feelings associated 

i^iih one’s owi bod) or personality 


(Lilie) 19 Imagining t^hat I vould do if 1 
oiutd li\e my life oser again 
iO Thinl^ing about w-ajs of changing 
my name to make it sound striking 
or different 

79 Pausing to look at myself in a 
minor each time 1 pass one 
109 Daydreaming about -v-bai I ssould 
do li I could lue my life any t»ay 
I vranted 

139 Haring lots of time to take care of 
my hair, hands face, clothing, etc. 
169 Catching a rrffectioa of mjself m a 
mirror or window 

199 Dressing carefully, being sure that 
the colors match and the Tanoui 
details are ezaaly ngfat 
229 Ima^ning the kind of Ide 1 would 
hate if I were bom at a different 
time m a different place 
259 Making my handwriting decorame 
or unusual 

2S9 Trytngout different ways of wTiong 
ray name, to make u look unusuaL 


(True) 


49 Students (People) take a great deal 
of (much) pride m their personal 
appearance’ *•*'" 

79 Looking and acting "nght" if . 
expected (259*) . very important 
to leachen and students herc.^ 
Students are mote concemed about 
the impression they make on 
fellow Students and faculty than in 
Icatnutg (IQS') People here are 
always looking for complimems. 
(229 *) Poise and sophistication are 
highly respected by both students 
and faculty * • People are expected 
to have a great deal of sooal grace 
and poluh * 

109 Most students here enjoy such 
iivjties as dancing, skating, dme^ 
and gymnastics’ * and sksing* 

139 Studenu who are not neatly dressed 
(properly groomed) are likely w 
have this called to their 

t,enic*A« 

J99 Teachers insut that studeeu come 
to school well-dressed and well 
groomed * There u a general ide* 
of approprute dress which every 
one follows.* 

229 Good manners and making a good 
lapresiton are important here. 
(109*) Proper sooal forms and 
mannezs are important here.* 

2a9 Teachers (People) are always care 
fully dressed and neatly groomed- 
Soaety orchestras are more 
popular here ihan jaa bands or 
novelty groups.* There are definite 
times each week vrhen dmmg ** 
made a graaoiu social event- 
(199*) 

2B9 Students think about wearing ih® 
nghc clothes for different ihmgS" 
classes social events sports and 
other affairs' Studenu think about 
dressing appropnatelf and inter 
esungly for different occasioni— 
cla&ses etc* Students generally 
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Activmej Index 


19 N.tR Mzraw.sm Scifeentertd cgousucal 
O'*® * O'”’ body or personality 


345 


Ehiironmctii Index ej 


prcootij atioii v.Mh self crot.c fcelii gj aisocuied 


rccciie cumpUmeiiu when they 
come to jchool wu/i nevr clothing, 
hairdos etc.* 

1? ForTnal dances (receptions or 
lomal social aflain) are seldom 
held Acre'" Receptions, teas or 
fomui dances are seldom gnen 
here ' Tliere are no rairrors in any 
of the public rooms or balls.* 
0^9’) Proper ucut forms (tnd 
manners) arc not regarded as too 
(paruculatfy) nuponani here. (169^ 
(169 •) 

169 Students seldom receife campU 
ments when they come to school 
mth new cioibing a new hairtvt 
or hairdo etc' 


20 NUR ffuriurance Supporting others by providing lose assistance or protection terrus disauociailon 
from oihen IndilTcrcnce tvithholding support friendship or alTection 


(Like) 


20 Feeding s stray dog or ot 
50 Discussing with younger people 
what they like to do and how they 
fee! about things. 

80 Helping to collect money for poor 
people 

no Comforting someone who is feeling 
low 

HO Having people come to me with 
their problems 

170 Lending my things to other people 

200 Taking care of yonngaen 

230 Talking over personal pridilciiu 
with someone who it feeling uo 
happy 

SCO Taking care of someone who u ill 

290 Providing companionship and per> 
sonaf care for a lery old helpless 
person 


(True) 20 Many of the upperclassmen help 
new students get used to school 
h(e.> Many upperclassmen play an 
active Kile in helping new students 
adjust to umpus life* Many stti 
denis viho have aitendcd the college 
before help new itudenti adjust to 
the college (110^ Many of the 
adult students lake a paternal 
inicrcsi in the younger siudmis In 
classes (HO^ Meut iiudcnu try to 
be helpful to fellow studenu with 
physical handicaps. (200*) 
so There ate adlealons tor the needf 
at Chrutmas or other tiroes* “Lend 
a helping hand" could very well be 
the mono of this place (290*) The 
people here are easily moved by ilie 
muforiunrs and distress of others. 
(COT*) 

110 Students ofien run errands or do 
other personal services for (the pnn 
eipal and) tcathers.'*' ' Siudenu are 
tolerant of piafeston of forrigo 
birth who have some difTauliy tom 
munlrating Iweause of an aaeoL 
(2M^ 


• High Scl^l Characteristics Index. Form “VM 
•College Charaticnsiio Index Form 1158. 

• E.™i S Co'tff amticn.ilalM 
sOiganitatmnal Clunaic Index form 1163 
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Aaumes Index 


Environment Indexes 


20 NUU Nurturance Supporting others b> providing love atsuuncc or protection t'erstu disa&sociauon 
Irom others indiScicncc withhold ng support (nenushsp or aficction 

MO There u a lot of interest here ut 
projects for coitccung packages of 
food or clothing to help out othen.* 
(jO*) The college regards training 
people for service to the com 
rounitf (is regarded) as one of its 
(a) major responsibility (les) * 
(20*) of the insumtioo-* There 
are courses which involve held tnpt 
to slum areas welfare agenoes. or 
similar contacts with underpnn 
leged people (jO^ Mcmbert of 
the top administration are expected 
to lake a leading role m comiaunitf 
affairs, (20^ 

ItO Students try in all sorts of «af» ^ 
be friendly espeoally to 
comora.* (2W^ There u a gxear 
deal of borrowing and shatteg 
among the students* Tbo^ 

are acelJent opponuomes here tor 
members of minoncy groups,* 

200 Students really support fund drives 
such as the March of Dimes. Cma 
muniry Chest, Red Cross CARE, 
etc.*** The underdog enjoji <y® 
paihy and compassion here.* The 
acuviucs of chanties and sooal 
agenoa are strongly supported. 
(110^ People here expect to help 
out vith fund dnves, CARE, R^ 
Cross etc: (230^ 

230 ifiaf of the uacheTS in this school 
are actively (kfanv church and *0" 
oai organirauoos are espeoally) ^ 
terested ui chanties and comioo- 
nity semcei.*-® Chapel lemce* «* 
or near the campus are well 
leaded. f2S0^ 

^0 ^Vhen someone is out nek for * 
while his da^naies let him to®*’ 
that he u (what be has) r o iwd -** 

If a student has to be ahsc®* 
from class tus classmates usually 
pitch in to help faun catch up 
what he missed, fl 0^ 

2^ Tha sdiool has (Students u* du* 
school have) a reputation for baJ^ 
verr fnendlv (with each odio) 

Falfe-y Students seldom .eTid iheir teach®* 

cards or little gifu on rpe®*^ 
occasiont* Mosi studenU h®e 
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AitUilm Index Em ironmcni Indexes 


20 NCR Aur/urunff 6u|]>ortiii^ ullicn l»V proiiding lose ^uituntc or protection lerjiu disiisociation 
(nun others Imlilfntnre ViithhatdmKSUpport (neuiWiip oraffccUoi) 

would not X'ant p«u {dogs cau 
etc) eten i( the) "ere allowed to 
have them • This scl ool (place) has 
a reputation for being cold and 
impersonal* indifferent to the 
public welfare* 


M oni IWjd^J nonuueitj! unprejnj.irf impoi-onil ih.nl.ng »rai.. 

lirtlndc*) suipiaon (tnvirouinenl Indexes) 

(Tiue) 21 No one needs to be afraid of ex 
pressing a point of view that is un 
usual or not popular in this school* 
expressing extreme or unpop 
ular vievipomis m thu school*-* 
(Cf 111* Wow) This school has 
an excellent reputation for ao 
dtmic fterdom (261* Ul^ 

51 EvcT)onc has the same cpportuniiy 
to get gofxj marls here because the 
lesis are matlcd very fairly’ The 
values most strewed here is (are) 
open mindrdncss* and objee 
lull)* (21*) 

ei Tlie principal and tcachera are 
usually uiilcrstandmg if * student 
docs something "tong and wiU pve 
him the benefit of the doubt ’Most 
CacuU) memben are liberal m ui 
terprctiiig regulations and (some 
limes even violate them) treat 
violations with understanding and 
tolerance *•'" Regulations are m 
terprcicd and enforced m an under 
standing manner* 

141 If a student thinks out a report 
carefully icathen vvill gi'c him a 

good marl even if they don t agr« 

with him« A well reasoned report 
can rate an A grade even though 
,ts viewpoint is opposed to the pro 
fC«ors* (81*) Sound tea^n.ng is 

rewarded here even though it may 
levd to unpopular conclusions- 
2G1 If a student does his work he 

will get a good mark whether or 

not the teacher likes him 

-nss^o,., 


(Like) 81 Paying no attention to omens 
signs and other forms of super 
atlilon 

201 Having a close friend who ignores 
or makes fun of iu|Kntiiious 
beliefs 

231 Cuing ahead with something iro 
ponani even though INe Ju*! 
aeehlematly walled under a bdder. 
broken a minor etc 

(Dislike) 21 Taking sjieclal pteeauiions on 
Friday the I3ih 

51 Halting foe a falling sur white 
hoise, or some other sign of luetess 
before 1 make an important de 
asion 

111 Avoiding tilings that might bring 
bad luck 

HI C.ng nptdally 

the day if a black cat sbould cross 
my path 

171 Carry mg a good luck charm like a 

rabbit s foot or a four leal clover 

261 Finding out which days arc lucky 
for we. so I can hold off impoiiant 
things to do until Uien 

231 Going lo . lomnc lolln. P'” 
rciJor. or o.irologor lor od.ito on 
something important 
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Activities Index 


Environment Indexes 


“rrrr. o“ sr;'.rr<A-’ 

lies Index) suspicion (Environment Indexes) 

111 Students are sometimes punisbcfl 

witlioui knowing the reason 
Many studenU have special 
luck charms and practices* (17 *) 
M.nv Dcoolc here arc .upenuno" 


(291 •) 

171 Some of the teachers (professors) 
treat questions in class as if ih* 
dents were criticizing them ^ 
tonally’* (201*) Cnucism is taken 
as a personal affront m ibu 
zation (111*) 

201 There always seem to be » 

little quancU going on (here) 

» *• *> Adrainistrauvc staff members 
arc ficqucnlly ycaloiu ci 
aulhonty (231 *) 

231 Teachers always seem to tbmk sw 
dents are up to something ano 
make the worst of even snu 
happenings* The faculty tend to oc 
suspicious of students mouves ano 
often make the worst 
of even trivial inadents*' 
would be hesitant to express « 
treme or unpopular viewpoints 

this school (in') 

291 Many teachers (faculty memben) 
seem moody and hard to figure o 
(unpredictable) * “■" Many P“’P, 
here seem to brood act moody an 
are hard to figure out. (171*) 


22 ORD Order— DSO Disorder Compulsive oiganization of the immediate physical environment 

fested ui a preoccupation with neatness orderliness arrangement and meticulous attention 
detail versus habitual disorder confusion disarray or carelessness 


(Like) 22 Washing and poluhing things like fTnic) 
a car silverware or furniture 

52 Keeping my bureau drawers desk 
etc. in perfect order 

82 Keeping an accurate record of the 
money I spend 

112 Arranging my clothes neatly before 
go ng to bed 

142 Recopying notes or memoranda to 
make them ncaL 

1''2 Making my bed and putting things 
away every day before I leave the 
house 


StudenU seldom change pla«f ^ 

class* In many classes StudenU » 

an assigned seat*-* StudenU 
sit m the same seau in each 
session (232*) Formal 
rangemenu are quite common ^ 
for all sorts of group meeting* 
Many teachers get very 
StudenU happen to report to ^ 
a little late* StudenU must bavc^ 
written excuse for absence 
class* Professors usually * 
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Aclivitira liiiJcx 


t m ironmenC Indexes 


ORU Order— DSO Disorder CotnpuUtte organirjiton of llic ininiedUie {hvsical eiiMronmcni manl 
fcstnl In a {ncoenjpatioii Hilh iK-amcu otilttbnco, arrangement and niclieiilous aUention to 
dciait i-rrrui haliiiual itihuder tunluston diurra) or carelsxness. 


202 Sinning my shoes and brushing my 
dollies cscry day 

232 Keeping my room In perfect order 

2c>2 (fating a ipecial place fur c^cry 
tiling and seeing (hat each ihiog Is 
in Us place. 

292. Keeping a calendar or notebook of 
Uic ihlnp I hate done or plan u» 
do 


(False) 


202* below) Aiicndancc 1$ diecked 
carefully {H2‘) Tlie adminUtra 
tion cxpeoi iha( there will be no 
deviation from cstablishcil pracuecs 
no matter what the circumstances* 
Communication within the organi 
ration is always earned on through 
formal channels (2C2') Formal 
nitcs and regulations hate a very 
important place here. (292*) 

82. Many teachers rccjuire siudcnU to 
rccopy notes to male them neat* 
Student papcis and reports must be 
neat* (52*) Untidy reports or ones 
that depart from a specified style 
are almost cciiam to be returned 
unaccepted * 

112 At this school the motto seems to 
be "a place for eserj thing and 
everything in its place (2920 
There u a specific place for every 
thing and everyone here (232*) 

142 hfost teachers in this school like I® 
have iheir boards cleaned o5 after 


eacli lesson* 

252. Classrooms ate (always) kept ''O' 
clean and tidy"*' (112*) Neatnm 
in this place is the rule rather than 
the CTccptlon. (112*) 


262 Ofllccs and rooms are clearly 

mailed* Offices and (campus bmld 

mgs) are clearly marled by si^ 
and dircaones • Campus arch! 
tenure and landswping stress sym 
meiry and order (112^ 

292 Nfost teachers in this school prefer 
to inarch their iiudenis from place 
to pUce instead of letting them go 
by themselves* Classes meet oaly^t 
their regularly scheduled lime and 
place* (1^*) 

ir> The (school) building and groi^ 
often look a little untidy *■ 
campus and buildings (the college 
buddings) always look a little un 
kempt • •*’ 


•H«h School Characteristia ^ 







ActiMiics Index 


i? ORD 0,d^-DSO 'J,'d Tcuculou. auenuon to 

-.aa^> „aa,c,c„aea^_ ^ 

20" ^liny loclacn a« I 

»mc eien diny* '!<»■ ““J'"* 

room, ate pretty i»e«y‘ 
much u said t£ a student happens 
to report to clast a little late DC 
casronalll- People sometunci a 
rhanee each olhet’i tcsponsibilitiet- 


Pla, tVKk 11 c,h Pleasure seeling sustained pursuit o( ainusentcnl and cnlettainmen 
penisienUy putposelul serious lasl-otientcd behasiot 


lersus 


(UVe) 23 Malting m> v.oil. go taiur by (True) 
ihmUng of ihe fun 1 can ha>e after 
us done 

53 Spending most of my extra money 
on pleasure. 

113 Celling as much fun as I an out 
of life even if u means someumes 
neglecting more senous things 

173 Going to a party or dance vvith a 
lively crowd 

205 Giving up whatever Im doing 
rather than miss a party or other 
opportunity for a good time 

233 Being with people who are always 
joking, laughuig and out for a 
good time 

(Dislike) 83 Dropping out of a crov*d that 
spends most of us lime playing 
around or having parties 
143 yuuihuig some wtork even though 
u means missing a party or dance. 

"63 Doing someibing senous wiih my 
leisure lime instead of just playing 
around with the crowd 
293 Limiting my pleasures so that I 
can spend all of my time usefully 


23 


oS 


Students really get otciied at ao 
athletic contest'** 

Them » a lo, ol 

asm and support for the big 

mcuu. crh= b'S 

' events get (drawr) a lot ot ^ 
dent) enthusiasm and suppo 

83 There arc lots of dan« 
people here go to lots oO P 
and other socul acuviuo- 

113 Having a good tune eoma^ 
(v*iih most siudcnu) 

There u very liiUe 
over the weekends* People teaU) 
look forward to vaauons 
.ecvchd bmah, pJO 
hem malu mery eHuB » ^ 
leisure acuvity (203*) It is 
lo bear discussions of ‘P° 
events movies etc. by the st 
(293*) 

drop their work and take * 
break* No one takes their '^oi 
seriously here (145 *) ^ 

below) People here bcU« 

"all work and no play makes J 
dull boy" <293 0 


a ouii Doy ! 

145 New jokes and funny 


New joices anu ^ 

around the school m a hurry ^ 

around 


jokes and gags get 


campus (the college) m « 

175 Everyone has a lot of fun 

Bh»l- (531 Th' 

x make the class acuvity painless 

enjoyable* ^ 

205 It s easy to get a group ,0 

(card) games (singing) S® 

U.e mocc cm (ct» 

« After class students 


(83*)* 
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Acin lilts IrnJex 


Environment Indexes 


•••viuucm inucxes 

^/'‘)-'VRK II'o.A Picture axLijiff «Bia,n«Jn„«. ^ 

Pe»»te>»lypurposef»t senous. lasl^ninj bchafwr =“>‘1 enirriainment vftiut 


S« logeibcr for a beer or two 
(IIS^ 


2M Every year ibere is a carnival 
picnic, or field day» art cami 
vab parades and oOier Icsave 
events on ifie campus* 

(False) 2SS Studenis don t do much except go 
to classes study and go home 
again * There isn i much to do here 
except go to classes and stud) • * 
People here follow the maxim 
business before pleasure "* 

S6J ftfost students laLe tbeir school 
work very smously* Siudenii 
(People) are (aJwajs) very serious 
and purposeful about ihcir work 


PRA Pr<irtica/neis-lMP /mpraclieafuess (derived from Exotalheelion Ejdraception and firagmatuin) 
Useful, tangibly productitc businesslike applieations of skill or experience m manual aril social 
affam or commercial activities I ersus a speculame theoretical whimsical or indifferent attitude 
toward practical affairs 


(Like) 24 neinggoaJ at {jpewnemg knitting 
carpentry, or other practical skills 
Si teaming how to repair such ihin|p 
as the radio sewing machine or 
car 

Si IleJpJjing to direct a fund dme for 
the Ked Cross Community Chest, 
or other organiution 
114 teaming how to make such thinp 
as fumiiure or clothing myself 
144 \\orking ivilh jnechamcal appli 
snees, household equipmeiM tools, 
electrical apparatus etc. 

174 hfanaging a store or business enter 
prise 

2(M Fixing light sockets making cor 
tains painting things etc around 
the house 

234 Being treasurer or business man 
ager for a club or oiganitailon 
2&4 Learning how to raise attraciisc 
and health) plants flowers vegc 
tables etc 


(True) 2i ft s important here to be a Qembcr 
of (in) the right dub or group* 
Its important socully here to be a 
member of the ngftf club or group' 
$i Studenis try hard (o be good m 
sports u a way to gam recogni 

IH No one here has much interest In 
history music and other such im 
practical courses* (294*) Studenis 
are more interested in speciaiiza 
Uon than in general liberal cduca 
lion* (24 •) 

144 Students may not talk about how 
much money a family has or what 
they do for a living but eicryone 
knows whos who* Famil) social 
and financial status may not be 
talked about but oerjone kno«x 
whos who* are necessary de- 
menu for advancement here* 

174 Many siudenu (people) enjoy 
working with tbcir hands (here) 
ami art pmiv good (elTctent) 

•High ^ool aiaracieristics Index Form <>00 

*Ca>Urge Cliaraclciutics Index Form 1158 

• Evening CoIU-ReCharaticrisiics Index foim 161 

• OigaiMiational Climate Index. Form II6S 
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\ctiMUc3 Index 


Environment Indexes 


2-1 PRA Practica/nfiJ— IMP Impraciicalnesi (dented front Exucalheclton Extrceeplton and Pragrrmtim) 
Lselul tangibly pioducuve businculiLe applications of skill or experience in manual aro social 
a&airs or commeraal activiiics mus a speculative tiieorctical vshtmsical or indifferent altitude 
toward practical affairs. 


29i Being efliacn: and successful jn at nxaking or repairing thing*.*-'* 

practical affairs. nianuaJ skfll* 

are highly respected here.* 

201 Most students and their fanulia 
think of education as a preparation 
for earning a good living.* The 
academic (work) atmosphere u 
practical emphasizing e&acncj 
and usefulness (y4 ^ There are 
psychology courses which deal m % 
practical vray vrith personal adjust 
ment and human relatioru (af*) 
The college offers many really 
practical courses such as tvpmg. re- 
port WTjung, etc. (234*) (J44^ 
This school offers many itafff 
practical courses. {2M^ Praoical 
people are respected more than 
thinkers or dreamers here. 
Achievements are weighed m tenw 
of their practjcal ralue. (MO 
People here are generally eSaeat 
and successful ut praeucal affairs. 
(2&1 *) The adtmnistiauon u satis- 
fied to achieve short range goal* 
and objectives. (264*) 

234 Many uachets here ftresi th® 
pracuol n<« of their subjects 
in helping studenu to get a good 
job* in order that the student 
may apply what he has learned m 
hu job (264 ^ 

261 Learning to work with other* i* 
stressed m ihn school*-* Education 
for leadership u strongly 
phasued.* (144*) 

2Bi Most students are imercsted m 1°^ 
in businCK cngineeruig, manage- 
ment, and other practical thiog*-’ 
Most students are interested m 
in business, engineenng manage- 
ment and other practical aff airs- 
(1^4*) 

W This school offers very few reaUy 
practical courses. Manr coun«* 
stress the specuiauve or (The e® 
phasis here is on the) 
rather than the amcrete a** 
tangible *-* " 




ITEM LIST PRA/REF 3S3 


Acutuies Index EnviionmLiit Indexes 


25 REF Reflectiveness {dcu\ed Itom Endoeathection InlTaeepMH) Conlemplaiion intncepuoD xntro* 
spection preoccupation Kitli pricaie ps^thblogical spiritual esthetic or metaphysical experience 


(Lile) 


2o Understanding: myself faccfer 
55 Thinking about diScrenl kinds of 
unusual behasior like losamt; 
drug addiction enroe etc 
85 Imagining life on other planets 
115 Trying to figure out v.hy the people 
I know behave the way they do 
U5 Tlunkirtg about what the end of 
the world imghl be like 
175 Seeking to explain the behavior of 
people who are emotionally dis 
turbed 

205 Reading stones that try to show 
what people really think and feel 
inside themselves 

235 Imagining what it will be like when 
rocket ships any people through 
space 

265 Thinking about the meaning of 
ttenvity 

295 Concentrating so hard on a work of 
art or music that ( don i know 
whats going on around me 


(Itee) 2? Many itudenu are interested m 
books and movies dealing with 
psychological probJrms' Books 
dealing with psydiologvcal prob 
lens are widely lead and du 
cussed** 

55 Many students enjoy reading and 
ia}ii}ng about science fiction * There 
would be a capacity audience for 
3 lecture by an outstanding phi 
losopher or theologian** vioald 
be of interest to many of the people 
here* 

85 Teachtis here like students to use 
a lot of imagination when they 
write compositions and give good 
roaiks to those vvho do’ Tlierc are 
many facilities snd opportunities 
for vndioduat creative activity*-*' 
175 Student newspapers and magasines 
often carry short stories and poems 
by siudenis’ Special inuieumi or 
(book and an) collections are im 
poriant possessions of the college 
am 


2I» 


255 


2« 


29» 


Teachers welcome the itudcnii 
own ideas on serious mantis.' 
Tutorial or honors programs are 
available for qualiBed students* 
Long serious discussions are fveiy) 
common among the students.'”* 
Discussions about eihio moraUty 
psychological prohfenu or personal 

values are not unusual (25*) 
People here often get involved m 
long serious Inielleaoal discus- 
jions* (See U5 below) 

Students are encouraged « think 
about developing their own per 
jonal values and a philosophy of 
life-* The college courses encourage 
nudeni reflection upon their e* 
penenecs. (SSSf 

One frequently hears Mudenis talk 
,ng about diflcren«» between cue 


sHteJi School Oisraoensure Index Fom oM 






appendix a 


Activities Index 


Environment Indexes 


own way oE life and that ol people 

in other countries** There is con 
siderable interest m the analjsis ot 
value systems and the relativity o 
societies and ethics* (205*) 
ministrators are quite often occu 

picd with serious considerations ol 

basic goals and values, (SOa 
People here philosophue a^ut 
dilTcrcnt concepu of truth (I'^ ) 
(False) 115 There is little interest *° ® 

em an and music* get 1**^ 
lention here*-** 

145 Allhoush many iludml* '““7 
lend churtl. hm, Iherc ■» 1"® 
ml .merest m '■“'t 
of tel.sion ‘ Tha "‘"iK 

rarely carries articles inten 
stimulate discussion of 
cal or ethical matters* Long, 
intellectual discussions 
students arc net too common 
dents (People) who are , 

wnih developing their own P«”® 
and pnvaie sjstcm of values 
bltely to be regarded as w 
(265**) would not fit 
(265 *) People here are not 
concerned with deep philosop 


26 SCI 


Science (derived from Endocalhectton £z(r<irep(ion iVatural Sciences) The s)mbohc ma P" 
ulation of physical objects through empirical analysis, reflection discussion and criticism 


(Like) 


26 Learning how to prepare slides of (True) 
plant and animal tissue, and mak 
mg my own studies with a micro- 
scope 

56 Studying wind conditions and 
changes in atmospheric pressure m 
order to better understand and 
predict ihe weather 
86 Reading articles which tell about 
new scientific developments, du 
covencs or inventions 
116 Doing cxpenmcnis m physics, 
chemistry, or biology in order to 
test a theory 

H6 Studying the stars and planets and 
learning to identify lliem 


The school library is 'cr? 
supplied with books and maga^ 
on sacnce* The school ^‘bran^^ 
exceptionally well equipp«i J ^ 
journals, periodicals and boo 
the natural saences** 
such as Saenufic Amencan 
read by many people who wo 
here (176‘) 

5 Thu school has very good 8Ci^“ 
teachers* Course offering* 
faculty m the natural saences 
ouutanding* (176*) ^ 

■6 Science labs here have very g 

equipment* Laboratory f* 
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ActivUics Index 


£n^ iTOnmem Indexes 


26 SCI SfiMJce (derhed from £ii(iorfi</)mion rxtracc^tMM Naiare/ Sciences) The s)mbolic mamp 
Illation of ph)Bicat objects through mpiruat anal)sis rcftcclion discuvsioii and cniicism 


176 Going to scieniiRc exhibits 
206 Collecting data and aitctspting to 
arriie at general laws about the 
ph)sical uniicrse 

236 Reading scientific theories about 
the origin of the earth and other 
planets 

266 Reading about how mathemaiia is 
used in developing scientific ibeo 
net such as explanations of how 
the planets move around the sun 
236 Studying rock formations and 
learning how they developed 


(False) 


ui the natural sciences are excel 
lent* (2S6') 

236 Many students here make models 
of scientific gadgets and enter them 
in local or state science fairs.* Many 
of the natural science professors are 
actiicly engaged m research* Many 
Kudenis arc aiicmpting to further 
their career* in saence at the coi 
lege (146*) kfany people here are 
engaged in research pertaining to 
their field of spccialiation* 

266 There are frequent science diiplayi 
around the school* Introductory 
science or math courses are often 
elected by students majoring In 
other areas’* 

296 Some subjects in this school stress 
the history and imporunce of great 
inventions and inveniera and hew 
they bare influenced the world 
today* There is a lot of interest in 
the philosophy and methods (goals) 
of science**'" Applscaitotu of re 
search experimental analysis sur 
^e)s and other forms of soenufic 
method ate encouraged (26 *) The 
administration is researcit coma 
ous (266*) A discussion about the 
latest scieniific inventions would 
not be uncommon here (If®*) 

56 Mhcn student* get together they 
seldom talk about (sacnce) scien 


tific lopio*-®* 

t Few studcni* would be interested 
heanng a ulk by . famous 
wnentist* (attending) a lerture 
by an ouisunding saenust 
lA iv»rlv attended** 


116 


Few students are planning career* 
in sacnce** 


, rodent who spend* most of his 
pjre lime in a science Ub U htcly 
^ be reganled a* a hide odd*-* 
ue*) Course* m die soence area* 
rc only taken by and large to 
an institutional require 


■ H«h Cha»m™.» 'jS ”” 

*Ci>llef!e°'»J“‘'^‘“ ,",‘”u3 Index Form 161 
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26 SCI 


AaiMUCs Index 

Sc.en« (derived from I-n hc<ithecnon ExUacepUon 
uUuon of physical objccis throuRh empirical analjju 


Lnvironmcnl Indexes 

SciencfO The i)mboUc mamp- 
rcHcciion discussion and aiticisra 

mcnl* People mIio are lexiouslr 
inicrested in ihc natural *aaca 
vould be out of place here. (»*) 
Few people in this poup havc^J 
baclpound In science (US') W 
Uicii scientific discovciics nuke few 
cliangci m the vray this place u 
run* 


stimuUlton and gratificauon 
telf-dcnul 


SEN Semu 4 fit)-PUR Pwnlaniim (derived from Seiitiencf) Saivoiy 

voluptuousness hedonism preoccupation v»ith esthetic experience tcrsiu austcrit) 
temperance or abstinence frugalitj self abnegation 


(Like) 


27 Holding something very soft and (True) 
warm against my skin 
57 Ealing after going to bed 
87 Chewing on pencils rubber bands 
or paper dips 

117 Sleeping in a very soft bed 
147 Lutening to the ram fall on the 
roof, or the wmd blow through 
the trees. 

177 Oiewing or popping gum 
207 Sketching or painting 
237 Eating so much I can t take another 
bite 

267 IValking along a dark street in 
the ram 

207 Reading in the bathtub 


27 Studenu sometimes get a chance to 
hear music in the lunchroom or 
during other free periods.* 

147 Most of the teachers here UT “ 
decorate their classrooms *o 
the studenu will find them aen 
pleasant to be in.* On nice P 
meet outdoors on the U 


(27*) 

Nothing much is said to 
who happen to be 
pcnals rubber bands paper cup 
gum or something* Students^ 
school (people are encouraged 
dress for personal comfort r* 
than appearance. (207^ (H?*) 
r A lot (much) has been done 
piaures draperies colors an 
oration to make the school bu ^ 
(this place) pleasing to the 
{177*) (27*) Student 
tastefully decorated. (147*) 
are) paintings and sutues of n 


297 


fnu) Many people here ^ 
jportuniues to) atten 
„d art exhibits* on sch^‘ 
whenever they got 
There IS a lot of mt^ 
in poetry music. 
ure architecture etc. (‘ > 

library has paintings 
mpb records which ® 
widely among the 
1 (27*) Many people 

good personal collccuons 
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Activiiie] Index 


En^ ironmciiC Indexes 


27 SEN 5ensui]/(<y— FUR Punta?tisin (deincel from SeRfiener) Sensor) stimtitaiion and graufcaiioR 
voluptuousness hedonism preoccupation with eilicuc cxpeiicnce versw austerity seU-denial 
temperance or abstii ence frugality self abnegation 


(False) 


paintings and records (I77‘) Con 
certs and art exhibits always draw 
big crowds of students.' 


57 There u practically no one here 
who would feel comfortable par 
tiapatuig m modem dance or 
ballet* The college has invested 
very little m drama and dance" 
87 Few student lockets ate decorated 
with pictures pennants etc* Stu 
dent rooms are more likely to be 
decorated with pennants and pm 
ups than with paintings carvings 
mobiles fabrics etc.' There is vety 
little interest here in poetry music 
painting sculpture architecture 
etc* 


117 Liule effort is made in the cafeteria 
to sene lunches that are tuieful 
and appealing to the eye* This u 
mainly a meat and potatoes com 
muniiy with little interest m 
gourmets or anything unusual* 
There are no restaurants in this 
community offering unusual or ex 
cepiionally well prepared food' 

237 In this sdiool style is mote Im 
poriant than dressing for personal 
comfort* In papers and reports 
(the use of) vivid and novel ex 
pressions are usually aiticircd' 
(117*) m conversation is gen 
erally frowned upon ‘ To most stu 
dents here art is f 

studied rather than felt (267^ 
Uniformity of decoration is their 
policy here with no deviation from 


>67 There are no comfortable seats in 
this school where students can sit 
and relax" Luile attempt has 
been made to make this place com 
foruble or attractive' J* 

never allowed when pecpl« »« 
workioe (57*) 


.H«l. Sd.ool 

Wo* f“"" 
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AcUMtics Index Envirunmeni Indexes 


23 SEX Sexuality— PRV Prudishritss (denved from Sex Superego Confljct) Erotic heterosexual intcrat 
or actmty versus the restraint denial or inhibition of such impulses prudishncss pnggishnca 
asceticism. 


(Ld.e) 28 Talking about how ii feeU to be in 
love 

58 kVatdiing a couple who are mzf 
about each other 

B3 Talking about who is la love with 
whom 


118 Seeing love stones m the movies. 

H8 Fluting 

178 Rezding novels and magazine stones 
about love. 

208 Da)dreaniing about being m love 
with a particular movie star or 
entertainer 

238 Listening to my friends ulk about 
their love life 

2S8 Being romamic with someone 1 
love 

293 Reading about the love aSaus ol 
movie stars and other famous 
people 


(True) 28 There is lots of dating among the 
students during the week— at the 
soda lounuin movies lunch houn, 
etc.* There is loti of informal 
dating during the week-at the 
library snack bar movies etc’ 
There is lots of informal ihung at 
the college— driving someone home 
from cta»« getting a cup of ooSee 
after class etc.* 

58 Boys and girls seldom sit at 
separate ublcs in the school cafe 
tena * Student gathering places arc 
typically active and noisy* 

88 Many students (Most people) bcie 
really enjoy (love) dancing’**-'" 

118 Students here spend a lot of um* 
talking about their boy/heuds ot 
girlfnends men or wwaco 

fnends or husbands or wives 
There are lots of informal sludeot 
sessions at vrhicfa the opposite 
is dooissed (1/8^ Frank di** 
cuuions about sex are not im 
common among poop— ker*- 
(293 *) The administrative k*® 
does not coiutder sex a forbiddd 
topic (208 

140 Bo)s and girls often get together 
between classes during lunch hour 
etc* Bermuda shorts pm up P*^ 
tutet etc are common on ih** 
campus* Women studenu tend w 
dress to attract mens attentio^ 
(298*) People wrho bare fncndi of 
the opposite sex show their afire 
Uons openly (58*) 

178 There are several popular »p^ 
where a crowd of boys and 
can always be found-*-* 

208 Most students vrould like to ^ 
steady* There is a lot of ste*^ 
dating here (263^ 

238 Some ot the most (taore) popular 
siiidenu /people) have a knaik 
making wjtzy coxomenu 
some people would not consider to 
good taste* subtle remarks w 
a slightly sexy Unge,* (118^* 
lesson lend to me deter sce] 
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29 SUP Suppl catJon-AUT Avlo omy Dependence on others for love assistance and protection versus 
detachment independence or self reliance 


269 Having people talk to roe about 
some personal problem of mine 
299 Being with someone who always 
tries 10 be sympathetic and under 
standing 

(Dislike) 89 Being a lone wolf free of family 
and friends 


the personal interest taken In the 
students* (299^ 

239 The teachers (professors) (admini 
strativc staff vvill) go out of ibeir 
way to help jou“" (59^ wtfJ* 
jour work* People 6nd otbets 
eager to help them get surted. 
(59*) 

299 Counseling and guidance services 
are really personal patient and 
extensive*'* (209*) There u a stu 
dent loan fund which is very help 
ful for minor emergencies (59*) 
Counselors usually tell jou what 
courses jou should lake (239^ 
(False) 89 The person who is always try 
ing to help out » (People who 
arc aJwajs offering their assiMOC* 
are) likely to be regarded a» * 
nuuance » * • «> People here 
their own business (269*) 

119 Students here are encouraged to be 
on their own and to make up 
ihcir own minds.* independent 
and individualistic.*-* 

149 Most teachers prefer that students 
Work out their oivn problem* 
(269^ (Students) People are e* 
pected to work out (the details el) 
their own problems (program) *n 
theirownway (269* 179*) 

People here have a great deal of 
freedom to do as they wish* 

179 Most of the teachers (faculty) 

not interested in students personal 
problems *•“* The adm mstrative 
staff is hardly ever concerned w'f’ 
the personal problems of the pwpf* 
who work here * 

269 It doesn t matter who jou are. 
this school >ou are expeixed to be 
grown up and handle you*" 
affairs* There is a high degree o 
respect for noncontormuy and >n 
lellcctual freedom (149**) 
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Eavironnicnc Indexes 


30 U>D UnderUaitdiiig Dctadicd inicticctualuaiion, pi^km solving, analjsis iheoruing or abstraction 
as ends in themselves 


(Like) 


SO Concentrating intently on a prob 
lero 

GO Finding the meaning ol unusual or 
rarely used words 

90 Spending my time thinking about 
and discussing complex problems 
120 Working crossword puzzles figuring 
out moves in checkers or chess 
playing anagrams or scrabble, etc. 
150 Being a philosopher saenust. or 
professor 

180 Losing myself in hard thought 
210 Engaging in mental activity 
240 Solving puzzles that involve num 
ben or figures. 

270 Following through in the develop 
ment of a theory, even though it 
has no practical applications 
JOO Working out soluuons to eompli 
cated problems even though the 
answers may have no apparent 
immediate usefulness 


fTiu^ 30 There is a lot of emphasis on pre- 
paring for rollege (graduate work) 

’ to This school IS outstanding for 
the emphasis and support u gives 
to pure scholarship and basic 
research (60 >) 

60 Quite fre<}uently students will get 
together and talk about things they 
have learned in class.* (270*) 


A lot of students like checkers 
chess puzzles crossword puzzles, 
and other such games.* chess, 
puzzles double-oosiim and other 
abstract games* (50*) Books dealing 
with mathematics or logic are of 
interest to many of the people 
here (30*) People here seem to 
enjoy abstract problem solving and 
detached thinking (240^ 


210 Most of the leacben are deeply 
interested in their subject matter* 
^fosI of the professors art dcdiated 
scholar* in their fields* Most ol the 
professors are full ume leaehen In 
iheif fields (60 0 Most of the 
professor* are very thorough 
teacher* and really probe into the 
fundamenub of their subject*. 
(270*) (210^ Admimstratot* here 
are considered experu In their 


resjwctive fields.* 

240 There b a lot of inierot here in 
learning for it* own sake niha 
than just for grade* or for grad 
uaiion credits.* (300^ 

270 Many students here would rather 
talk about poetry or religion, a* 
compared with rao*f« or 
People here spend a great deal of 
time dunking about 
complex problem*. (M*) '^ny 
people here enjoy talking a^ui 
philosophy, or rellgfon 

(120*) 
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» Dc.chea,n.eucc,„,.,»..„„ p«b.c» »U...g ana„.„ U.eo.u.ng o. abs.acuo» 

as ends m ihemsehes — 

’ Careful reasoning and clear logic 

are valued most highly (here) 
m grading student papers riTotts, 
or discussions- (210-) In class du 
cussions papers and 
main emphasis is on breadth 
understanding . 

critical judgment (240* 120*) 

(False) 90 Assemblies or dr.u»ons on 

subjects are not held very 

here* Most students have very 1 

interest rn round uble. pa”' 
meetings or other to"®*' “ 
cussions -h Diseusiionl on sen 
subjects are not held very 
here (150 ■) Veryl=«sludentl 
preler to talk about poetry phil”^ 
phy or mathematics as cooparw 
with motion pictures 
mremioni (160 -) P“P'' „ 

are iliraulaled by (, 

livitics or problems Tev/ 
here arc challenged by ‘ t 

mg ,160.) People uhe » ““P^ 
discussions on serious »«bjeca 
often made to feel foolish or 
place here (2»0*) 

150 School spirit seems to be 

poriant than learning ^ 

school* Alma Mater* se . ^ 
more important than 
matter at this school * 

180 Teachers do little ^ 

pea, 

aim^rwr^-tp^r 

might be solved or th^ 

differently u discouraged 

(150 •) 
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Toble B4 Detcnphon of iho Comput Govcrnanco Stud/ Popu'oiton 


MauUil 

\1 CCt M <Xt 


Set ool 

l;^<aiisn 

M 

( 

M 

( 

M 

F 

J Slate C 

In Sana 

62 

/S 

43 

93 

40 

io 

2. CCW 

Srv. YrjiK 

S 

2 

21 

2 

6 

- 

3 Chatham C. 

1 enrtylvania 

_ 

104 

- 

112 

- 

94 

4 Cochi»cJr C. 

Cal firnia 

y> 

4‘’ 

31 

42 

26 

34 

5 Lmory U 

Cerr^ia 

5S 

2j5 

V. 

2» 

3) 

24 

6 U Plotkila 

('loti la 

31 

13 

33 

11 

30 

11 

7 rionoant V'alleyjr C. 

Mivvuurt 

*2 

11 

21 

13 

10 

it 

S FomilajkJra 

SliMcn n 

0 

7 

67 

7 

54 

6 

9 V Iov.a 

lo^a 

26 

13 

26 

14 

16 

9 

10 Lcmo)ncC. 

TcnnesKc 

9 

47 

S 

46 

7 

31 

11 Memneejr C. 

Sliisoufi 

iJ 

5 

19 

5 

16 

5 

12 Paejfu: U 

Cal (urnu 

32 

10 

22 

If 

21 

7 

1 > KocLin^ham (Jotnin. C. 

North Carol na 

34 

21 

34 

23 

30 

» 

14 St Louis U 

Musouri 

5 




5 


15 SLOUrC. 

Nltnncsuia 

16 


17 


15 

10 

16 San Francisco Suie C. 

Cal Icitma 

37 





24 

17 Stony Brook 

Nev* Nofk 

20 




13 

14 


N'iiginu 

132 

13 



111 

11 

19 \ScUtrrC 

Miuourt 

- 

19 


15 


13 
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Activities Index Factor Score Approximations 


College Characteristics Index Factor Score 
Approximations 
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TABLE Cl ACTIVITIES INDEX 


“ Factor p Ug Pi^^Z) ^ 


1 n/V 5020 7576 3803 3803 

Dorn 4059 7242 2J40 6743 
Exh 1212 4650 0564 7306 

F/\ 0604 3812 0230 “336 

\|g 0097 2663 0026 7562 

Hum 0404 2104 0085 “647 

\ch 0252 2061 0052 7699 

2 Rsk 3034 5208 1580 1580 

F/\ 2830 4368 1236 2816 

\g§ 1169 3609 0422 3238 

Sci 2555 3130 0800 4038 


Exh 1506 
Hum 2716 
Dso 1154 
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Matrix of Intercorrelations between A1 and CCI 
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business admmislrauon, 209 
engineering, 209 
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Circular model, 64 
Cuculai pattern, 45, 211 
Circumplex, 47, 60, 63, 65, 66, 
194,211,212 
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male versus female coUege 
student bodies, 78, 81 
second-order factors, 67—68 
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Classroom effectiveness, 191 
Classroom environment, 300 
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Coe CoUege, 366 
Coeraon,56 
CoUege atmosphere, 4 
CoUege climates, defined, 72 
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academic quality, 141 
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environment, 145 
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institutional problems, 241 
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Dispersion, 232, 235-239, 240 
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see also OQ— SD 
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see also A1 x OCl-SD culture 
factors 

comparative envuonment analy 
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mother-child interaction patterns, 
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of factors, 71 

school-student confounding, 293 
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Faculty, ideal, 29 
independent liberal arts, 216 
productivity, 150 
tenure, 245 
Fairfield CoQege, 364, 369 
Faking, 31, 32 
Fantasy, 10 
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364,366. 369 
education, 209, 210 
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Ferguson High School. 250 
Finances, 150—152 
Flexner report, 3 
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366. 369 

Florida, Univeinty of, 372 
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129,133,206, 232,239 
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cUture analysis, 221 
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Group process, 191 
Guidance, 260 
Guttman scale. 25 


Hamilton College, 364, 370 
Hardness, measurement concept, 

291 

Harper's Magazine, 4 
Harvard Umvemly. 177, 364, 370 
freshman, 188, 190 
Medical School. 188 
Psy cholopcal Clinic, 6 8 
Heat, measuiemeot concept, 184, 
291 

Heidelberg CoUege, 19, 75, 367, 
370 

Highland Park High School, 250, 
258 

High schools, 273 
cultures, 260 
students, 190, 260—261 
teachers, 278 
Hofstxa College. 367, 370 
HoUins CoUege. 364, 367 
Home Economics, S>Tacuse Uni- 
veTSity,206, 209,210 
Homogeneity, institutional, 239 
Honors students, 188 
HSCl (High School Characteristics 


factors, first-order, 250- 251 
anova, 258—259 
communahlies, 255 
comparison with other HSO 
factor analyses, 256-258 
dcscnplions, 251, 255 
factor fan, 256 
intercorrclations, 254 
latent rooU, 254 
loadings, 254 
means and sigmas, 254 

scale communahlies, 254 

factors, second-order, analysis, 251, 
255 

descriptions, 255 
factor fan, 256 
first-order communahties, 255 
latent roots, 255 
loadings, 255 
mean and sigmas, 255/1 
reliability, 255« 
guidance schools, 260 
Items, 317-362 
discrunuutjon index, 250-25 1 
sample, 250 
sampling problems, 251 
scales, 250-254 
anova, 250, 252—253 
rehabihty, 250- 251 
school differences, 2S2-»3 
school dilfereneeJ, 258-259 
pnvate, parochial and publiv, 
258,260 , 

student Characteristics, 260-261 
Hunter College, 367, 370 
Huntington College, 145, 160, > 

209,364,367,370 
Hustoa-TiUotsonCoUege, 36** 
Hypothetico^lcdoctive method, 

IBl (Interpersonal Behanor JnsentoTf) 

60, 62-64 


circumplexfan. 63 
factor patterns with AI and H-i-, 
62-64 

intercnnelations, 62 
ICC (Inrentory of CoUege Char!^^ 
tsna) 297-298 

ICL (Interpersonal Oteck Lat/. ^ • 

62-65 

arcumplex fan, 63 
factor patterns with Al and IBi, 
62-64 

intercoirelations, 59 


ivinfu, intercoxreiaaons, 

Index) background. 15 245 Ibon High School, 250 
classroom behavioi 260 Illinois, University of, 86, 206, 2r 

common envuonment dimensions, 367, 370 

246 266,288—292 Image, 126 

culture analy sis 261 I ndependent liberal arts coUege^ 

cultures, 260 climate, intellectual, 142 

factors assumed 2S0 supemsoiy, 160 
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cultuie, 86, 207, 212-213, 223. 

224, 227 

elite college charactenstics, 169- 
172 

envuonment differences, 76, 77, 

78, 99, 100, 101,173, 297 
Item differences with business 
administration, 80 
needs-press congruence, 173, 215- 
218, 243 

samples, 19, 75, 86, 99 
student personality, 80, 82, 83, 84, 
102,105,106. 109,110 
freshmen versus seniors, 86, 87, 

83, 89,92 

see also Bennington College, Elite 
liberal aits colleges 
Independent study, 188 
Industrial personnel, 185 
Industrial technicians, 188 
Insight, 185 

Institutional dissonance, 243 
Institutional homogeneity, 239 
Institutional Image, 126 
Institutional impact, 239 
Institutional objectives, 7 
Institutional problems. 239--' 241 
Institutional reliability, 27, 28 
Intellectual aspiration, 50 
Intcliectual climate, College 
climates 

Intellectual culture, 207-209 
Interest Index, 13 
Internal consistency, 22, 23, 26 
Interpersonal aggression, 50 
Interpersonal interaction, 8, 13, 186, 
205 

Insentory of Beliefs, 250 
Iowa, Umvexsity of, 372 
!ov.a Tests of Basis Skills, 282 
/oHfl Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment, 282 
IQ. 205 

Island Creek, 160, 364,366 
Item Disoimmalion Index, 22 

Jamestown Commumty College, 365 

Jesuit. 96, 369, 371 

Joint factor analysis, 72, 202—205, 

scealsoM\CCl culture factors. 
AIxOCI-SD culture factors 
Junior colleges, 245 
Junior high schools, 264, 273,281, 
282 

Kentucky, University of, 20. 75, 145, 

164.367, 370 

Kjupjy<j,ecnbaum Index, 141 

Knowledge nomotogical, ontological 

186,187, 201,202 


kR20.Ul2l. 23-27 
Kuder Preference Record, 10 
Kuder Richardson reliability coef 
ficient, 23-27 

Labor force, 168 
Lafayette College, 177, 36S, 370 
Lambertnlle High School, 250, 25 8 
Leisure, 178 

Lemoyne College, 223, 372 
Liberal Arts, see Elite liberal arts 

colleges, todependeot bberal 
arts colleges, and Syracuse 
University bbctal arts 
Librarians, 31 
Lifestyle, 178 
Likert sait, 299 

Lmcoln-Sudbuty High SchooL 250 
Los Angeles Paafic College, educa 
lion. 206. 209, 365, 367, 
370 

Louisiana State Univeisity, 1 3 1 . 1 64. 

206. 209. 365.367.370 
enginceiuig. 209,210 
liberal arts, 209 

LouiswDe, University of, 370 

SiachuveMnismSeale. 291 
Male-female personabty differences, 
see Sex differences 
HUoo. CoUtge. 

210.365.367.370 

220. 244.365.367. 370 

consensus, 124 

culture analysis, 219-221 

culture psonie, 220 

homogepeiiy.lJJ.*” 

Item summary. ll«-‘*® 

„eds profile. faetors-JH 
scales, 117 

press profile, factors. 113 

M:aUs.ll6 

jcotei,faclors,U2 
scales, 115 

Mamed studen^lW 

^Uss culture, 172 

Medical spedalue^W’ 

. Medical students. >» 

Medieval university. 1' 


Mennomte, 96, 369 
Mens colleges, 209 
Mercy, Siitm of, 96. 370 
Mciemcc Junior College. 372 
Messiah CcUcge, 142, 160, 164, 

206. 209.210.365.367. 

370 

Methodist, 96, 369, 371 
Miami Univusily, 20, 75, 164, 367, 
370 

Michigan, Universty of, 20, 75, 86. 
142. 145.206,365.367.370 
engineering. 209 
SLddle Ages, 177 
Military personnel, 188, 192 
Minnesota, Umsexsity of, 20. 75. 206. 

365.367. 370 

Musion Church A«ocuuon, HS 
VIMPI (Minnesota Muluptesie 

Personality Inicntool 34. 
293,301 
MondoCane, 58 
Monmouth College, 365, 367 

MoraJe.8,9 

Morehouse CeUege, 206. 210.365 

367.370 

MorgjnSlite College. 367. 370 

Mother-child inieractloa 60, .tW 

MoOvsuon.l92 

Mount 3l«cyCoUe^.»45.1W, 

164.206.209.365.367. 

370 

Multiple 31 44.46 

Mundelein CoBege.. 06, 209. J»- 

370 

Myth.93,I73.I79.194 lee.-® 
EspecUUOflS 

NuloMl Com»“"« “ 

K.U,nJT.4tloC“r--'-“ 

hDEA.lJO 

23 '239.243 

186.205 

measureoeuL 0-1 . 

tcif'<»u'"-*“4* itr 

liio'ioray.7.13 .^*iica. 

'./.At cauieiu^" , 

icefiJoAJ.' -.i«9 aad 
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dcnnition, S 
d>ail, 8 

intcrconcUtions, 202, 382- 
385 

liomorphisin, 8 
measurement, 10-12,13 
symmeliy, 72, 192 
theory, 6”9, 289—291, 293 
teecho enlrrcs under AlxCCl. 
cnlncs under AUOCI.Cot 
gruence, Dissonance , Needs, 
and Press 

Negatives, 191, 194, 221 

Negro coUeges, 170 

Newark College of Engirccring. 145, 

160, 164,367, 370 
New Lincoln High School, 250, 258 
New Trier High School, 192 
Nomological knowledge, 186, 187, 
201,202 

Nomothetic laws, 186 
Nonacorcdited schools 145 
Northeastern Umvcrsily. 20, 75, 206, 
365.367 

Northeast Louisiana State College, 

145.365.367.370 
Northwest ChruUaa College, 19, 75, 

160. 209.210. 365.367.370 
Northwestern Slate CoUege of 

Louisiana, 141, 146, 164, 

367.370 

N X p interrelationships, see heeds* 
press ifltetactioa 
Nurses, 188 

Nursing schools, 188n, 192 
Syracuse University, 130, 206, 209 

Oberlin College, 19, 75, 86, 131, 141, 
142, 160,164, 206. 209,210, 
224, 365,367 
Objectives, 3, 4 
impbat versus expbat, 7 
Obbmax, 46 
Obbque factors, 64 
Obbque rotations, 45 
Observer, 7 

Occupational personabty dilfeiences, 
187-188 

OCI (Organizational Oimate Index), 
background, 12, IS, 68, 245, 
261 

common environment dimensions, 
68-72, 246,288-292 
culture analysis, see A1 xOCl-SD 
culture factors 

see also OCI— GE (industrial analy- 
sis), OCI— PC (Peace Corps 
analysis),andOCl-SD (School 
Distnct analysis) 

OCI-CE (industrial analysis), back 
ground, 15, 68, 262 


coinnoi envuorroent d rrenwors, 

68-72, 246. 288-292 
factors, assumed. 262—263 
fa«.lori, fust-order, aiulym, 265 
anova, 262-263 
communabtlcs, 286 
desaiptions. 285, 287-288 
factor fan, 2S6 
intcrcottclationi, 286 
latent toots, 267 
JoaJi-gi, 267 
scale ccnr-unalitui, 267 
factors, Kcond-otdcr, anal) sis, 

285 

desct]ptjons,28S 
factor fan, 286 

fust-order communabliet, 286 
latent toots. 236 
loadirgs, 285.226 
iteirs. 317-362 
disaimuution index, 262-263 
umple,68.262 
scales. 262-263 
anora, 262-263 
commtnaliues, 267 
desatpuons, 16. 315-317 
Item Usts, 317-362 
neans and sigmas. 262-263 
reUabibty, 262-263 
site differences, 288 
OCI-PC (Peace Corps analysis), 
backgtoumd. 15. 68, 261 
Columbu Program, 269-2? 1 
common environment dinen- 
sioni, 68-72, 246.266, 
288-292 

culture anal) us, 271, 384 
Ecuador Program. 270-271 
factors, assumed. 246, 262-263 
factors, fust-order, analysis, 265 
anovx, 267, 269 
communabtics, 265. 268 
descriptions, 26S-266. 269 
factor fan. 268 
intercorrelations, 265, 268 
latent toots. 266 
loadings, 266 
means and sigmas 267 
program profiles, 270 
relationships with field evalua- 
tions and effectiveness 
ratings, 271 
xeliabibty, 265, 267 
scale commiuuliUes, 266 
factors, second-order, analysis 
265 

anova 267, 269 
descriptions, 265 
factor fan 268 

fiist-ordei comintmabties 265 
268 


latent rooti, 363 
loadmgi, 268 
means and ugmas. 367 
leLibility, 367 
Item, 317-362 ^ 

divai-lrJtwn tndex, 262-*63 
program summaries. 269, 271 
sa nple, 68, 262 
ualet, 262-263 
anova, 262-263 

connunablics, 266 
dcseriptiors, 16. 315--312 
Item lists. 317-362 ^ 

I .eans and ugru*. 262-.63 
rtlubiLiy. 262-263 
Oa-SD (school disUKt analyw). 

background. 15.63.205,246. 

261 

corn on environment dimcniiwSN 
68-72,246.288-292 
culture analysis, see AlxOCI" 
culture fawiors 
elementary schools, 

factors, assumed. 262-263 

fatlots, fust-order, arolyw. 2W 
anova, between schools, 267, 

between school levels. -6? 
comnunaliues, 272 
desaiptions. 271 , 273 
factor fan, 272 
intercorreUuoftS, 271, 27* 
latent roou, 265 
loadings, 26S 
means and sigmas, 267 
relubibty, 267 

jcale commuruliues, 265 

factors, second-order, anal)^ 

anova, between schools, 26/, - 

between school levels, 26 

descriptions, 271 

factor fan, 272 , 

flist-crdu communabtics, * 

Latent roots, 272 
loadings, 271, 272 
means and sigmas, 267 
rebabibty, 267 
high schools. junior. 264. 274 
semor, 264, 273 

Items, 317-362 /:7_‘'63 

disCTimination mdex, 262 * 
sampk. 68 262 
rebabibty, 262—263 
scales, 262—264 
anova, 262—264 
communabUes, 265 
descriptions, 16, 315— 31 
Item lists. 317-362 
means and sigmas, 262—2 
profile, 273 
rebabibty 262-263 
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school levels diffeienccs, 264, 

273 

Oluo State University, 20, 7S, 86, 

164, 177, 206.365,367, 

371 

business administration, 210 
Oklahoma City College, 177 
Omnibus Personality Inventory, 11 
Onondaga County Child Guidance 
Center, 185 

Ontological knowledge, 186 
Organizational climate studies, 299 
reviews, 300 

Organizational problems, 239—241 
OSIR (Office of Statistical Infor 
mation and Research), 168 
OSS (OfGce of Strategic Services). 

assessment program, 10 
Other-duectedness, 5 1 

Pace College, 367,371 
Pacific Umverslty, 272 
Parent-child relationships, 60, 185, 
191,205 

Parochial high schools, 258, 260 
Pattern recognition, 201 
Peace Corps, 171 

Peace Corps Trairuni Program Study. 

see OCI-PC 
Pedantry, 187 
Perceived environment, 12 
Perception, 11-12, 93, 95 
Permissiveness, 173 
Perseverance, 50 

Person-environment interaction, 5, 

6, 8, 203,seefl/so Needs- 
press interaction 
Personal responsibility, 56 
Personal satisfaction, and con- 
gruence, 192 

Personahty, change, 86, 92, 241 
dicumplex, 46-47, 78, 81, 194, 
196,212, 378-379 
differences, 187-188 
aborters, 188 
Armeman-Amencans, 188 
athletes, 188 
football players, 1 85 
authontanam, 188 
chemists, 188 

college students, see Student 
personality differences 
conformists, 188 
counselors, 188 
creative thinkers, 188 
delinquents, 188 
dropouts, 188, 192 
engineers, 191.288 
industrial personnel, 185, 188 
hbraiuns, 188 


medical specialties, 187, 188 
faculty, 187 
nurses, 188 
physicians. 188 
psycluatnsts, 185, 188, 189 
surgeons, 188, 189 
men, see Sex differences 
mitit.ir y personnel, 188, 192 
mothei-^d pans, 205 
physicists, 188 
salesmen, 31 

students, see Student person 
ahty differences 
symptom types, 188 
teachers. 27-28. 188. 191 
theologians. 188 
women, re^ Sex differences 
see also Sex differences. Stn 
dent personality character- 
istics 

dimensionf, 49-52, 186 
dispersion, 238 

environmental tntetacUoo.rce 

Needs-ptess interaction 
factor fan, 47,63 
factors, 16 

measurement, 10-11 

atheoteocal empirical approach, 
293 

hardness. 291 
291 

tune, 184 
rearadW.M 

maddJ.aiaJB.58-” 

two-dimensional. 59-w 

type ttieoiy, 59 
stereolyP*** 51 
strains. 8 
taxonomy, 5. 6 
tests. 10-11 


>topst.i*c 

iHloctivityrate.4.298 

1 aggieis*''*''^*’ 

J science*,!®^ 

ans,l88 

192 

ijacuon,50 
[ability, 1*1 


Presbyterian, 96, 369, 370, 371 
Presbyteiian-Su Lukes llospiial 
(Oucago), 1S8 
Press, alpha, 7,8,12 
anaboUc, 8, 68 
beta, 7 

consensual beta, 7,12 
control, 70 

defiiuiion,7-8, 16, 315-317 
developmental, 68 
dcviancy, 232, 234, 241 
dupersron. 232, 235-239, 240 
measurement, 11-12, 14 
reliability, 27 
taxonomy, 8, 11 

interaction with needs, rre Needi- 
press interaction 

Princeton Umvciaty, 93, 130, 177 
Pnvale beU press, 7 
Private colleges, 243 
Private high schools, 258, 260 
students, 190 
Private msutuuons, 227 
Problem students, 185 
Productivity, 9 
Profile similarity, 296 
Projecud other, 33 
Projection, 31,34, J91 
Projective tests, 10 
Protcclrve culture, 209 
Protestant eoUegci. 96-lH 

see elso DcnommitiOMl cot- 

le8« 

Protest movement, I'' 

P5ychedelicdn)g$.60 
Psvchatn:tJime«s,18». ie» 
Psychialnsis.185.188 

Psveholoncil lesung. 301-30^ 

P^chology.mtnaduciorycourw. 

300 

students, 190 

PupiJachic»emcnl.-05. 

Pupil$.19I 75.g6.l28- 

QuBWBOjarlcJ. 5 
QuBMCaW.’"-”' 
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Raddiffe College, 199 
Randolph Macon Woman’s College, 
19,75, 131, 142, 164,206, 

209,210.365,367, 371 
Rink-oider conelalion, limiUUons, 293 
Readmg improvement, 188 
Reality testing, 51 
Reed College, 142, 151, 152, 365, 

367, 371 

Reform Evangelical, 370 
Regional acaediting assocutions, 3 
Reliabibty, 23-28 
AI, areas, 49 

factors, 46, 48-49 
scales, 23-24, 27-28, 38 
AUCCI.axcs, 221 
factors, 21 1 
CCI, areas, 54 
factors, 53,54,55 
scales. 23-24,28,41 
HSa, areas, 255 
factors, 255 
scales. 250 

institutional variance. 27, 28 
Oa-CE scales, 262, 263 
OCl-PC, areas, 267 
factors, 265, 267 
scales, 265, 267 
Oa-SD areas, 267 
factors, 265,267 
scales. 262, 263 
Relipous bebefs, 301 
Response distortioa, 28-34 
Ressentineat, 170 
Revolt, 172 
Rho. 28, *92. 296 
limitations, 293 

Rhode Island, Umveraty of, 20, 75, 
145,151,152, 164, 206, 

209.210. 365.367.371 
Rice Umveisily, 20, 75, 206, 209, 

365.368. 371 
Rigidity, 51 
Ritual, 51 

Rockingham Commumty College, 
372 

Rosun Catholic, 145. 369, 370,371 
Rorschach, 13 
Rotation, 36 
algebraic, 47, 52 
ROTC. 149 
Routme, 51 


SU Agnes, Sisters of, 96, 370 
St. Cloud State College, 21.75.206, 

209. 365.368. 371 

ST. Dominick, Sisters of, 96, 369 
St. Ftanos, Brothers of, 96. 371 
Sl Franas, College of, 206, 365, 

368. 371 

St. John Preparatory School, 250 


St. Louu Uni>ersit> , 92, 1 26, 

131,173.368.371.372 

St. Olaf College, 372 

Sl. SchoUsUca, College of, 82, 
160,164,368. 371 

Salesmen, 31 

Salienc),8 

San Franasco Stale College, 224, 
368,371.372 

San lose Slate College, 164, 368, 

371 

Sarah Lawience College. 19,75, 

86. 142.160. 164.206, 
209.210. 365, 368. 371 

SATfScAo/cilrCylpri/uJe Test}. 

141 

Satisfaction, and congruence, 192 

School district culture factors, 
see AIxOCi-SD culture 
factors 

School environment studies, 3-4, 
293-300 
tcYiews, 300 

School oxe. 96. 99. 170. 172,173. 
177 

Self-abasement, 50 

actuahzatsoo. 8-9, 11,187, 

207 

<oacept,51 
<ontrot,51 
^esenpuon, 28-29 
•detcrmuuUon, 56 
•discovery, 302 
•enhancenent. 8 
•esteem.Sl 
-estimates, lO, 12, 28 
-expressuio, 8 
Item ds^crenccs, freshmen 
renur seniors, 175 
-indulgence, 52 
-knowledge. 11, 172 
-lessness.Sl 
-fecognition. 185 
-response, 32, 33 
Semantm diffeiential, 299 
Sensor expeiunce, 131, 175 
Senior hi^ schools, 264, 281, 282 
Senior perceptions. 95. 1 74 
Sentence Completion Text, 13 
Seton Hill College, 19, 75. 160, 
164,206, 209, 365, 368, 
371 

Sex diflerciices. AI pezsonality 
factors. 26. 75-76.78, 
80-SS 

AlxCXl cultbue factors, 206- 
209,212-214 
CCI press factors, 75 
Shunei College, 19,75, 131, 142, 
160.206. 209.210.365. 
368. 371 


Simplex, 64,65-66 
Sine funcuon, 66 
Suters of Chanty, 96, 370, 37 1 
Sisters of Mercy, 96, 370 
Sisters of SU Agnes. 96, 370 
Sutexs of SL Dominick, 96, 369 
Situational climate, 72 
Small groups, 191 
Social acceptability, 29-30, 50 
Social change, 177-179 
Social dewabiiiiy, 28-31 
SodslDistcnu Scale. 

Society of the Divine W ord, 96, 369 
Socio-economic index, 282 
Sophoiroies, 29 

Soronlier, 188 , 

Southern Methodist University. 3M, 

368,371 

Spearman Bio*o coeffiaeo^ 23 
Spilt half concUtiD.n, 23 
Slate normal schools, 170 

Sutc teachers colleges, 160 

Suie univeiuties, 145, 164, IT . 
Suie Unjvtruiy of Ne» 

at Buffalo, 21. 75, 206. 364. 

366. 369 ^ , 
Suie Univernty of New York M But 

fale, 20,75,145.206,264, 

366.369 

SUie Univaoty of New York at 
Stony Brook, 372 
Stereotyped response, 30 
Su|maU,187 

Stony Brook, Sute Umveraiy of h 
York at, 372 
Str3ngelove,50, 171 
Stress, 8 . 

Strong Vocational Interest 
10.187,293 
Student culture, 170 

Student discontent, 216 

Student diversity. reUtwaihi? to 
dusonance. 243 

Studcnt-envuomnenl interaction. 
Needsiiress interact»n ^ 


Needspress ^ 

Student heterogeneity, 43 . 

227. 232. 236-239 
Student ideal. 29 

Student pCTSonahty daractenaic*. 

78 

Student personality cJiaxacW^^*^ 
college students, 36-^ 
business admimstraljon. 83, • 

87.91.92,216 
freshmen, 86 

engmeenng, 83. 85, 90, 9 » 

fceshinen,86 
medicine 185,187,188. 
nursing, 188 
psychutiy, 185, 188, 1 
surgery, 188, 189 
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physics, 184 

teacher liaming, 83, 85, 170 
community colleges, 245 
denominational colleges, 80, 82- 

83, 84 

Cathobcs, 99, 102-111 
Manan College, 112. 114, 117, 
118-119,124 

Protestants, 99, 102-105, 107— 
109, 111 

Protestants, minor sects, 102- 
104.107-108 

freshmen lersus semors, 86-92, 

173 

honors students, 188 
independent liberal arts, 80, 82— 

84, 87-89. 92. 102, 105, 

106, 109,110 

Bennington College, 112, 114— 
115.117.118,124 
freshmen, 86 

mtellectual climate students, 154, 

159 

mamed students. 188 
play climate students, 164, 166- 
167 

preparatory school students, 190 
problem students, 185 
public Khool students, 190, 191 
supemsoty climate students, 162- 
164 

university students, 82-84, 130, 
134-137 

Syracuse University, liberal arts, 
120, 122-124 

other subdivisions, 130, 132— 
137,236 

Study of Cooperative Education, 17 
Study of Veluet. 291 
Subcultural differences, 232 
Subcultural specificity, 12 
Subculture, 12 
Submission, 50 
Supervision. 209 
closeness of, 160-164, 209 
see also College cbmates, super* 
visoty 

Supemsois, 185 
Surgeons, 188 

Suatthmore College, 142, 160, 164, 

363.371 

S» eet Bnar CoUege, 1 9, 75 . 1 1 8 . 

368. 371 
Symptoms, 188 

S)tacuse pubbe school study, 68-71. 
205 

Syracuse pubbe school system, 15 
Syracuse Unnersity, 13, IS, 92, 112. 
120, 126-137. 164.173. 
188, 194.224,232-237. 
245.365,368 


art, 129, 130,133,206 
business admimstraboa. 126, 
129.130,133,206,209, 
210,232 

education, 130, 206, 209, 210 
engineenng, 130, 206, 210 
forestry, 126, 129,133.206, 
232.239 

home economics. 206, 209. 210 
bbeial arts, 120, 210 
consensus. 124 

cultures, beshmen versus seniors, 

221,222 

homogeneity, 120, 124 
Item summary, men and uomen, 
123.125 

needs piorde. 122 

press profile, 121 
student chaiactensbcs. 120 
nursing, 130, 206, 209 
subdivisions. 126 
cultures. 232-234 
needs factors, females. 130, 
135-137 

males, 130,132-134 
press factors, 126-131 
subcultures, 235 
needs components, 236 
press components, 237 
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SI. 282 

iharacteristKS, 281 

1. 188. 191 


:oll«ge,258 
usfaction. 282 
aning piopaffl- 
,209,213,227 

• University, 13®*^® ' 

S. 

Stntion 

, and Teacher trwn^ 

64. 206. 2IB- 


^ ,01-302 
jeeiung, 30- 
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